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beg leave to present the English student with a German 
grammar composed upon principles which make it quite a new 
method. Intended at first for Belgian schools and written in 
French, it was submitted to the minister for Public Instruction 
to have it approved. The favour it met with not only from 
the Board of Examination, but also from the Educational Staff 
throughout the whole kingdom, prevailed on me to make an 
English edition. 

It is styled ^Conversation-Grammar' but is entirely different 
from those school-books which go by this name, as the conver- 
sational part in them is limited to some phrases only, having 
little or no connection with the lessons exposed. My grammar 
is thoroughly conversational. All the translations and exercises, 
while exemplifying the grammatical rules, embody them in 
sentences that make sense with one another. Moreover, its contents 
are taken firom matters of fact^ familiar to tlie stadent and to the 
teacher. Thus the association of ideas being brought to bear, 
the student is not only assisted in properly learning his vocab- 
ulary, but also in learning sentences having a practical result. 

Now it will be obvious, even to laymen, that translations 
and exercises worked out upon such principles cannot bat econo- 
mise an enormons amount of time to the student, and what is still 
more important, interest him in a lesson in which ererj word he 
has to deal with may immediately be tamed to accoant 

To prove this, as it were, at first sight, I exhibit hereafter 
two exercises, one composed after the actual fashion, the other 
after my principles, in order to enable the reader to judge by 
himself on which side the greater advantages may be reaped 
by a student who is learning a language not for the simple purpose 
of reading, but also with the fiew of writing and speaking it 

To do the exercise on the left, the student has gone 
through the conjugation of the auxiliary verbs, the plural of 
nouns, and the use of prepositions, thus spending more than 
a couple of months on a work with little or no profit, whereas 
he is enabled to do my exercise, composed without any case- 
inleiio% at least in a month with an erident adfantage for Con^er- 
satioB. 
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With case-inflexion. 

I have bntter and cheese. 
He has bread and meat. 
We have some birds. The 
boy has two dogs. I had 
a watch. I shall have a 

Sicture. I had two lamps. 
[y sisters have had many 
needles. I had a garden. 
If we had a house and a 
garden. If yon had some 
paper. They will have no 
ink. Children, take care of 
your books. 1 have had 
little wine. He has had 
much pleasure at the ball, 
etc. 



Withont case-inflexion. 

At the hStel. (Page 14.) 

Waiter, give me (flcbcn @ic mir) 
a little butter, some bread and 
cheese. — Here they are, 8ir. — 
That is too much bread but too 
little cheese. — Here is more cheese. 
Is that all (allcS) (you want)? — 
No, waiter, that is not all. Have 
you any wine or beer? — Yes, 
Sir, we have wine and beer. — 
Then give me a glass (of) wine. 
Is your coffee good? — It is excel- 
lent. — Well, give me also a cup 
of coffee, some milk and sugar. — 
Have you (got) milk enough. Sir? — 
Thank you (banfe), I have even 
too much milk. — Do you wish 
(n)flnfd&cn ©ic) (for) anything else ? 
— Yes, waiter, let me have (flcbcn 
©ic mir) a cigar and the bill. etc. 



GRAMMATICAL - SYSTEM. 

My grammar being strictly conversational, its system has 
been based on the formation of the sentence, starting from 
the simplest clause and going as far as the period. It is laid 
out in three concentric Courses. 

I. The Elementary Course, dealing in simple sentences only^ 
teaches the inflexions by which subject and predicate are 
brought to bear upon each other. It has been divided into a 
certain number of Sections, each of them containing a new 
adjunct more difficult to deal with than the former. (See Table 
of Contents hereafter.) 

II. The Middle Course completes Etymology in a systematical 
way, altogether with the teaching of the construction of the 
subordinate Clause. The student having got sufficient know- 
ledge of the structure of the language, ought to become ac- 
quainted now with those parts of grammatical construction 
which, if exposed to him at the beginning, would only have 
been a hindrance to his progress. This division gives him at 
the same time an opportunity of rehearsing those sections of 
the elements which he was unable to master thoroughly. 

(The assigning of simple sentences to the elementary 
coarse la qaite /natural. The order of words in the simple and 
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subordinate Glanses being widely different in German, the 
student, if introduced to both of them too early, would only be 
delayed in his study by fostering in his mind a confusion 
highly prejudicial to his progress.) 

Let me add that the process by which the plural of nouns 
is formed, as well as the classification of Strong verbs, has 
been simplified by explaining those parts of Etymology witib 
the aid of the history of the language.) 

III. The Upper Course comprises Syntax. It teaches, in 
a progressive way, the laws by which the student is enabled 
to produce coherent ideas with appropriate words. That is: 

1. To unite one word to another. 

2. To make one word dependent on another. 

3. To unite sentences of the same kind (Co-ordinate 

Clauses). 

4. To unite sentences of different kinds (Subordinate 

Clauses). 

5. To subordinate ideas in different Clauses as to Time 

and Mood. 

6. The Order of Words and Clauses. 

These divisions of Syntax may be ranged under three 
beads: Syntax of Concord, Syntax of Government, and the 
Order of Words and Clauses. 

With regard to the formation of subordinate Clauses, as well as 
to their reduction to simple members of the principal Clause, and to their 
abridgment to participial or inflnitire Clauses, the author believes hav- 
ing treated this matter in a manner so as to enable the student 
to get a clear idea of a part of grammar which, though of the 
greatest importance for a thorough study of any language, has too 
often been entirely neglected or treated in an off-hand way. 



TRANSLATIONS, EXERCISES, AND NARRATIONS. 

I beg to expose likewise in what manner translations, 
exercises, and narrations should be used. 

Exercises, and in particular conversational exercises, be- 
ing more difficult to grapple with than translations, it would 
not be advisable to pass from every translation to its corre- 
sponding exercise, unless the pupil be of a maturer mind. 
Exercises, however, being composed with the view of putting 
the student to the test as to whether or not he has understood 
the rules, the same result will be arrived at when, after the 
translation having been corrected, he is made to retraii&U.t^ 
bis English into German. 
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By this process he will in a short time master his vocab- 
ulary thoroughly, and, moreover, be led to compare the 
English idiom with the German text, which will familiarise 
him with the idiomatic differences existing between the two 
languages. 

Having in this manner proceeded as far as the formation 
of the plural, the student should then vary his translations 
with appropriate exercises taken from the beginning which, 
by this time, he will be enabled to do without any difficulty. 
This mode of learning, if continued all along the elementary 
course, will have improved the student to such a degree as 
to render him capable of doing the different translations and 
exercises of the second Course one after the other. 

The narratives, composed on the principles expounded 
heretofore, are qliite in keeping, as regards their difficulty, 
with the translations and exercises. Each of them is followed 
by questions, which the student should answer by writing. 
Having got as far as the second Course, the different answers 
to the questions should be connected by transitional phrases, 
so as to make a new story. This practise will soon lead the 
student to compose by himself. The several subjects bearing 
he title *Aufsatz' have been arranged to serve - this purpose. 
They are to be found towards the end of the second Course. 

Finally I beg to add that I am far from believing my 
method to be perfect. So I shall be very glad, if those of my 
fellow-teachers who take interest in my work, will point out 
to me any imperiections they might discover, in order to have 
them corrected, as soon as a new edition will be necessary. 

I. STDOW. 
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The German Alphabet 



§ 1. The German Alphabet consists of twenty six letters: 


Character 


Name 


Character 


Name 


a, a 


ah. 


% n 


enn. 


SB, f> 


bay. 


D, 


0. 


6, c 


tsay. 


% P 


pay. 


S), b 


day. 


Q, q 


Jcoo. 


e, e 


ay. 


% X 


air. 


3f, f 


eff. 


©, f, 3 


ess. 


®, 8 


gay- 


2:, t 


lay. 


l>, ^ 


hah. 


U, u 


00. 


ai 


ee. 


aj, t? 


fow. 


3, i 


yot. 


®, » 


vay. 


st,t 


Jcah. 


X, f 


ix. 


8,1 


ell. 


?), 9 


ipsilone. 


!dD^, m 


emm. 


3.8 


tset. 


The vowels , 


are a, e, i, o, 


U, and t). The other letters are 


called coBBonantR. 










Doable 


Towels* 




Wx, aa 




cc 


— 00. 




Modified 


[ Towels. 




a«, or t, 


a De, or 


&, ft 


Ue, or ii, ii. 




Dipbtl 


hongs. 




m, Oi 


®, 


ei 


(£u, eu. 


^^P*^# •♦•♦ 


^. 


e^ 


aeu, or sSu, ou. 


Double aad eovp 


foimd eoBSOMUits. 




6^, d^, ch 


- ^ — X 




®p, ft), sp. 


@(^, f4 st 


- (! - ck 


— ffr fe 88 


@t, ft, St. 


Qu, qu, qu 


- ng = ng 


— ji = tz 


^, iff = t. 




9 3. 


r^weli. 




The German 


vowel sound 


6 greatly differ 


from those we 


haye for corresponding letters in 


English. 
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tl, H is pronounced like a in ask: Sutet father, ^ttbtn to 
have. 

9tf t in root-vowels, followed by a single consonant, sounds 
like a in pale; Ie6cn to live, ge6cn to give. With an t after it 
the sound is broad, like the a in care: totx who, \(Sftott heavy, 
bet that. 

@^ e in unaccented prefixes and suffixes is dull and similar 
to the English e in father, woollen: Itittl to live, fid^ itQtbta to 
repair to, ftnben to send. 

Note. Long and short vowel sounds are the same in quality, but 
differ in quantity: ^abcn to have; ^attc had; ®ahe gift; &attt husband; 
$ut hat; SButtcr butter. 

3i, t followed by t is long, and sounds like I in piece; it 
is also made long, when followed by a mute f), or when ending 
the syllable: tl^m, il^ncn, t^re to him, to them, your; 8t=ta==nei, 
SWie lily. 

Otherwise it is sounded like I in bit: 2Kttte centre, mtt with, 
Sttte prayer. 

fOf H when long is pronounced like in note: I^Hlen to go 
for, UO^ only, gril§ great. 

tt^ U long sounds like Q in rQde; when short it is similar 
to the a in fall: gitt good, ^SbUtt) courage; glttter food, SWttttcr 
mother. 

^^ ^ is met with only in words introduced from foreign 
languages: ZtftU^ Tyre, ®^ru§ Cyrus. 

§ 3« Consonants. 

( and ll final are pronounced sharper than the con*e- 
sponding letters in English; they have nearly the sound of p and 
t^ and must be learnt from a native: 8ct6 body, ®egcnb country. 

g^ C is sounded like tS before t^ ^, ft: gafat, ©entnet, 
(£enfu§ census, ®^tuS Cyrus. In all other cases it is pronounced 
like U gato, grcbit. 

d^^ g initial is hard, and sounds like the English g in 
give, garden: ®a6el fork, gib give, gut good. 

In the middle of a word it is softer, almost similar to y in 
year: SSogen bow, Sage position, Itegen to lie. 
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At the end of words it approaches the sound of the Welsh 
ch: ^5nig king, einig agreed, ^dfig cage. Both these sounds 
can only be learnt from a native; g final with an u before it 
nearly vanishes: §offnung hope, S3cugung flexion. 

^^ ^ initial is strongly aspirated as in English: j^tet here, 
^Ot hair, j^eitet gay. after or before t t is mute: SKutl^ cou- 
rage, SRI^cin Rhine. 

3^ j is pronounced like y in year: jemanb some one, jagert 
to hunt. 

@f f, S followed by a vowel and placed at the beginning 
or in the middle of a word, is pronounced like the English z. 
It is sharp at the end of words when preceded by hp pp (Q^ g, 
I, J or having a vowel before it: @onnc sun, {Rofe rose; ^ouS 
house, 30?aui8 mouse, ^e6fc crabs, ©tBpfel cork. 

8^ tl sounds like f: Batet father, tior before. In words 
of foreign origin it is pronounced like the English v: Bencbtg 
Venise, SWotiemfter november. 

3^ 5 sounds like tS : Jtel^cn to draw, ^At time, jetgen to show. 

Note, t is pronounced like ts in French and Latin words endini? 
in init: 92atton nation, portion portion. 

§ 4« Compound consonants. 

^1^, Hi initial when followed by p^ H^ lt^ or (^ t sounds 
like I: gl^or choir, gj^ataftet character, gj^riftu^ Christ. 

tfyS is sounded like IS: O^S ox, ^ndi§ fox. It is less 
harsh when preceded or followed by tp i or by diphthongs or 
vowels with the Umlaut (see § 7): ©l^trurg surgeon, ittt I» 83uc||er 
books. 

tfn has a guttural sound like the Greek x after 11^ H^ ]|: 
SBacft brook, !Dacft roof, SBucft book. 

ifH is pronounced like the English sh in words of French 
origin: gj^ofolabc chocolate, Ki^atabc charade. 

ff^ has the same sound as the English sh: fd^etnen to shine, 
fcfton already. 

(t is a doubled (: ®tod stick, @Io(fe clock, betfen to cover. 

ff or ^ is never met with in the beginning of words. It 
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has a harsh and a soft sound. The harsh ^ is transformed into 
ff when the word is inflected: glu^ river, ^^iiffe rivers; Sfiuft nut, 
92itffe nuts. The soft jj does not change, because of the vowel 
before it being long: gufe foot, giij^c feet; grofe geat, gr5%cr 
greater. 

^ sounds like JJ: @t% seat, @a% clause, Sa%e paw, 
£a%e cat. 

ft and f|| initial sound, the latter like shp, the former like 
sht: Stabt town, ftolj proud, @|itel play. 

^i l^f = f* ^fctb horse, ^funb pound. 

§ 5. Loop and short vowels^ 

Vowels are long, that is they have a more protracted sound: 

a) when they are doubled: %al eel, ©cc lake, 93oot boat. 

b) when they are followed by ^ belonging to the same 

syllable: Qoii)l number, ^affxi cock, Wlafjl meal. 

Note 1. h with i before it is omitted in modern orthography: 
mmi) -- 3Jtut, 9bt^ = ^ot misery. 

Note 2. i with an e after it, is long: Siebe love, lieb kind. 

c) The general rule is that any vowel with a single con- 
sonant after it, is long: gut good, 93{ut blood, mit me, bit thee, 

fag^en to say. 

Vowels have the short sound: 

a) When they are followed by two or several consonants 
belonging to the same syllable: ®affc street, {ftuffc Russian, 3Kcffcr 
knife. 

b) In the following monosyllables: itt^ j^ilt, Mu, ntHt, 

urn, bm, mit, ah, nun, nnx, m, his, mm, ts, has, t^aS, 

c) In the prefixes tt, miSp lOtt, itX, UU. 

d) In the suffixes am, lU, tl, fel, tU, tX, ^tU etc. 

§ 6^ On the Accent. 

In German as well as in English one syllable only in a 
word can have the stress of the voice; all others lose as much 
in sound as that one gains: SSetgniigen pleasure, befd^tetben to 
describe. 



The accent being generally placed on the root-vowel, the 
student should never accent suffixes such as: icix, e, cin, ctl, enb, 
em, ig, in, if^, lein, d^en, ling, nig, ung, fat, fcl, l^aft, l^eit, feit. 

The following alone are excepted: itett, itXp ie, ill, ei, ift, 
tt, tg, atlt, atlJl, etit, nt, nt, a(, if, most of which have come 
into German from other languages : (Bzo^XO^pijit geography, ©cnctHl 
general, ^artl^ei party, ^ctpiet paper etc. 

§ 7« The accent in compound words. 

In compound words the accent of the voice affects the first 
component as in English: (BiX9i)fjVit straw-hat, ®cblttt§tag birth- 
day, ®ingJ?ogcI singing-bird. 

Hence it results that words beginning with a prefix, may 
have the accent on it: Ultffe^cn to put on, nJfe^cn to put down. 
Are excepted the inseparable prefixes f^t, g^, tX, t^tX, $^t, tUt, 
tPUp* (See inseparable verbs.) 

§ 8. On the Umlaut 

The vowels a, H, U and the diphthong fill are submitted 
to modifications which it is important to know. 

a becomes qc, ci and is pronounced like e in there. 
„ oe, 8 „ „ „ „ u in spur, 

u „ uc, ii similar to the French u in du. • 
an „ aeu, du „ „ „ „ like toy. 
In German those modifications are called Untlout (modified 
sound). As there is no word in English to express this term, 
we shall use the German word. 

Note L II. a, u, Oil take the Umlaut, when to the root-syllable 
there is appended a suffix with i in it: ®raf— ©rftftn, gut— giitig. 

Note 2. The student may however often meet with words with the 
Umlaut, that have no i in their ending and vice versa. These peculiarities 
can only be explained by the history of the language, as is the case with 
the diminutives in c^cn and lein. The i which gave rise to the Umlaut 
has disappeared, but the effect continues. 

§ 9« Beading exercises. 

Little eat and little mouse. 

(Kn aWduSd^en -fag in fcincm 8o^ 

A little mouse sat in its hole 

SDaS ta^^cn fag bailor. 

The little cat sat before, 
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8icb awauSd^en fomm, lomm nixfftx ioS)\ 

Bear little moase come, come nearer then! 

8tcb SWduSd^en fomm fitx^oxl 

Bear little mouse come out! 

^ gc6c Dir ^udfer, fo toeig, fo fug. 

I give thee sugar, so white, so sweet, 

9SteI SWiifid^en aud^ J?oIIauf. 

Many nuts also abundantly. 

©OS a»au§(^cn fi^ 6ct^5rctt lieg, 

The little mouse let herself be deceived, 

35aS fiafe^en frag c§ auf. 

The little cat eat it up. 

§ 10. The thief and the little dog. 

®ic6. ©rtfl, §unb(^cn, ftia, unb fet gefc^cibt, 6cig ni(^t: {(§ 

Thief. Quiet, little dog, quiet and be wise, bite not: • I 

tl^ue bit ja fern 8eib, tPtC bit cine fd^5nc SBrattPurft gc6en. 

do thee, indeed, no harm, I will give thee a fine sausage. 

§unb. aWtt ntd^ten, barum bell' ii) cben. ^ \t^% bu 

Bog. No such thing, that is just why I do bark. I see it, thou 

toiU^t nur ftcl^Icn l^ter, barum tl^uft bu fo f^5n wit mix. 

wilt but steal here, therefore thou art so gentle with me. 

S)er ig)unb, ber trcue, bcHtc mit Wlaijt; baS ^Hxtt mm welt 

The dog, the faithful, barked with might; that was heard 

bur^ bie ^aift; eS ertpad^ten bie 8eutc im §aufe brtnnen. 

(far) through the night; people awoke in the house within. 

3)a fd^Iid^ ftd^ ber b6fe !Dte6 J?on bannen unb lam nid^t ttneber; 

Then the wicked thief walked stealthily off and came no more*^ 

ftifl fegte ber gute ig)unb fi^ nteber. 

quietly the good dog lay down. 

ELEMENTAEY COURSE. 
§ 11^ The Principal Sentence. 

GENBER. 

In German ajs in English there are three genders; the mas- 
culine, the feminine, and the meut^r gender. 

In English, gender corresponds with the natural sex. 

In German, it does not always follow sex, being indistinctly 
extended to all nouns. 
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Gender is, therefore, in German indicated by the inflexion 
the definite article; by X for the masculine, by t for the 
inine, and by § for the neuter. 

SECTION I. Nouns without Case-Inflexion. 

§ 13. The deflnlte article. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter^ 

bet the. bie the. ba§ the. 

Some pronominal adjectives indicate gender in the same 

bicfcr this (one). biefe (this one). biefei5 this (one). 

jencr that. jcne that. jenciS that. 

] 13« The order of words In a principal sentence. 

The order of words in a principal sentence having a copula- 
) verb, is the same as in English: Die 3Jiuttcr ift gut. ^ff* ^^ 
Ittet gut? The mother is good. Is the mother good? 

§ 14 Translation. 

3)er SSater the father, bic 2J?uttcr the mother, baS ^inb the child, 
©o^n the son, bie Xodjitx the daughter, ber Sruber the brother, bic 
Defter the sister, ber Onfcl the uncle, bie Xante the aunt. 

@ut good, b3{e angry, bad, artig good, wise, unartig naughty, rcid^ 
» arm poor, gro^ tall (groat, large), flein little, small, fe^r very, nicftt not, 
3, alt old. 

J)er 93ater ift alt. !Ctc abutter ift gut. !Ca§ ^b ift attlg. 

93rubet ift grog. !Cic ©d^wefter ift fletn. !Ccr ©ol^n ift nid^t 

- Die 2^od^tet ift fel^r unartig. Der Dnfel ift fcl^r rcid^. !Dic 
tte ift nid^t arm. 

Note, Every noun begins with a capital letter. 

§ 15. Exercise. 

The father is angry. The son is not wise. The mother is 
d. The daughter is little. The uncle is not*) rich. The aunt 
lot poor. The sister is tall. The brother is not old. The 
Id is not naughty. 



*) The negation nil|t is placed before the word that is denied. 
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§ 16. Grammar. 

i<S) Un, I am; bin x^, am I? 

bu ix% you are (thou art); btft bu, are you? (art thou?) 

tx, fie, c§ ift, he, she, it is; ift cr, is he? ift fie, is she? 

ift ber SWann? is the man; ift e§, is it? 

§ IZ Translation. 

2)cr 2Rann the man, bic fjrou the woman, wife, bcr 5'icffc the nephew, 
bie ^i6)ic the niece, bcr 93cttcr the cousin, bcr ^nabc the boy, ba^ Wdhdcicn 
the girl, bcr ©ro^tiater the grandfather, bic Orofemuttcr the grandmother, 
Submtg Lewis, @mnta Emma, ^artc Mary. 

fjleifeig diligent, faul lazy, idle, ^uh'idj pretty, ^'d^lidj ugly, l^dfltd^ 
polite, un]^5f(i(!^ impolite, jufricbcn satisfied, unjufrtcbcn dissatisfied, tool^I, 
gcfunb well, healthy, !ran! sick, jung young. Inciter gay, traurig sad, l^icr 
here, toer who? too where? ttjarum why? ncin no, ja yes, ba§, bicfe^ that, 
baS^ift that is, aud^ also, noc^ yet, nod) nic^t not yet. 

3!ft ber 3Kann Inciter? — 9?ein, er ift traurig. — SBarum ift 
er traurig? — (£r ift Iranf. — ©o ift ba§ «inb? 3fft e§ nic^t l^ier? 
— SWein, e§ ift nid^t l^ier. — S33er ift jufrieben? — Die ®rog* 
mutter ift gufrieben. — SBer ift unjufrieben? — Die SWid^te ift un^ 
Sufrieben. — Qfft fie Iran!? — ^a, fie ift Irani. — !Cu bift foul 
Subtoig, ba§ ift ntd^t l^iibfc^; bie 93afe ift fleigig. — @ie ift fd^on 
alt, unb ii) bin nod^ Jung. — 9?ein, fie ift aud^ nod^ Jung. — Qfft 
ber SWeffe ungufrieben? — SWein, er ift traurig, er ift nid^t tool^I. — 
!Cu bift unl^Bflid^, flarl, bag ift ^Sglic^. — Der SSetter ift au^ un- 
l&eflid^. — (Er ift nod^ {ung. — ^fft er fd^on ^ier? — 5Wein, er ift 
nod^ nid^t ^ier. — SBer ift bort? — Die 9«d^te ift bort. — 3ft fie 
artig? — ^a, fie ift artig. 

§ 18. Exercise. 

strong ftar!, clever, skilful gcfc^icft, awkward, unskilful ungefd^ttft, 
neither — nor locbcr — nod^, hut abcr, feeble, weak ftJ^wad^, unwell unwo^l, 
already fc^on, heautiful \^'6n, always immcr, often oft. 

Is the brother tall? — Yes, he is very tall, but he is 
not polite. — Is the sister polite? — Yes, she is polite, but she 
is not diligent, she is often idle. Who is good? — The 

nephew is good. — Where is he? — He is yonder (bort). — 
Is he clever? — Yes, he is very good and clever. — Is the little 
girl unwell? — Yes, she is feeble and very often unwell. — Is 
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she clever? — No, she is awkward. — Is she pretty? — She 
is neither pretty nor ugly. — Why is the grandfather sad? — 
He is unwell. — Is the grandmother gay? — No, she is displeased. 

— Why is she displeased (unjufricbcn)? — The child is not 
quiet (tul^tg). — Ib the father tall or little? — He is tall, but 
the mother is small. — Is she strong? — No, she is not strong; 
she is often indisposed, but she is very clever. 

§ 19. The indefinite article. 

The indefinite article indicates gender only in the feminine, 
the masculine and neuter having no inflexion. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter, 

cm a, an. einc a, an, ein a, an. 

§ 20. Translation. 

(Sin Scorer a teacher, cin ^aufmQnn a merchant, cin §anbiDcrfer an 
artisan, cin <S(]^uftcr a shoemaker, cin ©d)ncibcr a tailor, cine Scl)ncibcrin 
a dressmaker, cin ^o6^ a cook, einc ^Scftin a cook-maid, cin 5(rbcitcr a 
workman, ein @olbat a soldier, SBil^ctm William, Smilic Emily, ^arl 
Charles, maS? what? ntciften§ generally, bcnn for. 

Note, Feminine noons are formed from masculine by the ending 
in* bcr Scorer the teacher, bic Secretin the female teacher. 

The vowels n, 0, u, Utt take the Umlaut when immediately following 
the root-syllable: bcr ®raf the count, bic ®rdfin the countess. 92ac§bar, 
however, is spelled S^odjbarin without the Umlaut in the feminine, the 
ending itt being separated from the radical by the suffix (ftt* 

fiati tft no^ cin ^nb, abcr SBill^cIm ift fd^on ein SKann, er 
iff ein ©olbat. - Unb n?a§ ift ^einrtd^? — ®r ift ein Saufmonn. 

— 3fft cr tcid^? — 3f^, er ift fe^r reic^. — ^fP ^^ ^"^ sufrieben? 

— ®r ift nid^t immer gufrteben, er ift mand^mal unjufrieben. — ;3;ft 
Subttjig anij ein ^aufmann? — 5Wetn, er ift ein Scorer. — SBa§ ift 
©milie? — ®ie ift eine Sel^rerin. — Unb ^einric^ (Henry)? — 
(£r ift ein gleifd^er (butcher). — 2Ber ift ein 93adfer (baker)? — 
8ttb»tg ift ein SStfer. — ©aS ift griebric^ (Frederick)? — griebric^ 
ift ein ©d^neiber. — Unb bie ©d^mefter? — ©ie ift eine ©c^neiberin. 

— ^i ber SSetter ein gleifd^er? — 5Wein, er ift ein ^oi). — S33a§ 
ift cin Sod^? — ©n Sod^ ift ein ^anbmerfer. — ;5^ft ein §anb== 
iDCtlct gliidHid^? — Sr ift oft gliidflid^ unb jufrieben, bcnn er ift 
mciftcn^ gcfunb. ~ ;$^ft bie grau ba eine Sod^in? — ^a, fie ift cine 
StSifin nnb babei (moreover) fe^r gefd^idEt. 
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§ 21. Exercise. 

A physician ein ^rjt, a tanner cin Berber, a seamstress eine 92d^ritt, 
a joiner cin ©c^rcincr, 2^ifc^Icr, learned gcle^tt, ignorant unwtffcnb, modest 
bcfcftcibcn, indiscreet unbcfc^cibcn, active t^fttlg, gone, oflf fort (gcgangen), 
arrived ha (angcfommen), no more nici^t mc^r. 

Henry is a tailor and Emily a seamstress, what is Frederick? 
— He is a tanner. — Who is (the) merchant? — Lewis is (the) mer- 
chant. — Is he active? — A merchant is usually (getpdl^ttlul^) 
active. — Are you a shoemaker, Francis (^taitj)? — No, I am 
not a (!cin) shoemaker, I am a tailor. — What is Elizabeth {&u 
fabetl^? — She is a charwoman (Sltbcttcttn). — Is the cousin a 
butcher? — Y6s, he is a butcher. — Is he clever? — He is 
not very clever, but he is very active. — Is the father a teacher 
or a physician? — He is a physician. — Is he learned? — He 
is very learned and modest. — Where is Emily, Ferdinand? — 
She is not here. — Where is she? — She has already (fd^Olt) 
gone (fort). — Is Emma still diligent? — No, she is not al- 
ways diligent, she is sometimes very idle; her (i^t) brother is always 
diligent and active, but he is sometimes indiscreet. 

§ 22. Grammar. 

tt)ir ftnb, we are; finb toir, are we? 

ftc ftnb, they are. finb fie, are they? 

Note. For politeness'sake the second person singular and plural 
are replaced by the third person plural which, when so employed, is spelt 
with a capital letter: <£{nb @ic jufricbcn? Are you content? 

Eule, The following pronominal possessive adjectives have no inflexion 
to indicate the masculine and neuter gender, the feminine taking e as 
the indefinite article. 

Feminine. 



Masculine, 
mctn my. 
©cin your (thy), 
fctn his. 
tl^r her. 
unfcr our. 
cuer your. 
^f)X your, 
i^r their. 



metne my. 
2)etne your, 
feine his. 
il^re her. 
unfete our. 
eute your. 
Q^re your. 



Neuter. 

metn my. 
Dcin your, 
fctn his. 
tl^r her. 
unfcr our. 
cucr your. 
Q^r your, 
ij^r their. 



il^tc their. 

Note. @ctn, feine, fein is used when the possessor referred to is of 
masculine or neuter gender; t^r, t^re, i^r is used when the possessor referred 
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to is of feminine gender, or a person politely spoken to : @mma ^at il^r 
^ud^, Emma has her book. (Smma, gabcn @ic ^^r S3ud)? Emma, have 
you your book? In the latter case the personal pronoun and the posses- 
sive adjective are spelt with an initial letter. 

§ 23« Translation. 

S)cr Suibinber the book-binder, bic SBdfci^ertn the washer-woman, 
bcr 3^U(^fabri!ant the cloth-maker, bcr ^crr the gentleman, bcr ^l^otl^efer 
the apothecary, ^ilnftlic^ punctual, mo^t^abenb opulent, wealthy, milbc soft 
mild, gelaffen calm, fogar even. 

3Ba§ jtnb ®ic, mcin §crr (sir)? — ^ij bin cin luc^fabrifont. 

— Unb % ©ruber? — ©r ift cin Slpot^cfer. — ^^i cr reic^? — 
SRcin, cr ift nic^t xzii), aber wol^Il^abenb. — ^^i ^f)x 9?ejfc nod^ 
l^icr? — §«ctn, cr ift f^on fort. — ffia^ ift fein 93ater? — @r ift 
cin garbcr (dyer). — Qft ^^r 53uc^^anbler (book-seller) piinftlic^? 

— 6r ift nic^t immer ^?unttlid^, cr ift gumeilen (sometimes) naS)^ 
laffig (negligent). — ^^t ^i)x Jifc^Ier grog? — 5Wein, cr ift ficin, 
abcr cr ift ftarf. — QfP ^^ gcfd^idft? — ®r ift fe^r gefc^icft, abcr 
et ift nic^t immcr ^oflid^; cr ift mand^mal unbefd^eibcn. — SBarum 
ift (gmilic ic^t immcr traurig, t^rang? — ^i)X 3Satcr ift !ranf. — 
SBo ift il^r S3rubcr? — (£r ift fd^on fort; feinc SWutter ift unju^ 
fricbcn; cr ift nid^t ficigig genug (enough) unb auci^ nid^t immcr artig. 

— SWd^t toaffXr ^^rbinanb, bcin SSatcr ift cin Hrjt? — ^a, mcin 
SSatcr ift cin Slrjt, mcin Dnfcl cin Scl^rcr, unb mcinc lantc cine 
Sel^rerin. — QP ^^^^ S^od^tcr nod§ l^ier? — SWein, fie ift nid^t mcl^r 
l^icr. — 3fP S^^ ^^*^^ ftrenge (severe), gubtoig? — ®r ift mand§= 
mat ftrenge, abcr cr ift gcroo^nlid^ milbc unb gelaffen. 

§ 34 Exercise. 

The husband ber (S^cmanii, the friend ber grcunb, the enemy bcr 
Sfcinb, also, too aud^, besides oufecrbcm, babci, not either oud^ nic^t. 

Lewis, you are very negligent, that is not nice (l^iibfd^) (of 
you), you are not active either, your mother is not satisfied. — 
I am negligent and idle, that is true, but I am often unwell. — 
That is quite another matter (etn?a§ anberc§); is your cousin still 
here? — She has (ift) already gone (fort). — What is she? — 
She is a teacher. — And her brother? — He is a physician, but 
he is not quite well. — Is not her friend a dressmaker? — No, 
she is a washerwoman. — Your cook, Clara, is active, but is she 
clever too? — Oh yes, she is very clever and, besides, very 
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discreet? — What is her husband? — He is a tailor. — Your 

washerwoman, Elisabeth, is not punctual; she is sometimes very 

negligent. What is her husband? — He is a workman. — Is not 

Frederick his friend? — No, he is his enemy, but the joiner Rosen 

is his friend. — Is he still here? — No, he has (ift) already gone (fott). 

Note. Words enclosed (-) are not to be translated, words enclosed 
[ - ] are translated. 

§ 35. Nonns employed in a parUtive sense* 

Nouns implying a partitive sense are, in German, employed 
without the article. The English preposition of going before such 
nouns, is not translated; it is the same with some and any? 
§ter ift 93tob here is (some) bread, ^'{i ba *»|Japicr? Is there (any) 
paper? ©in *ipfunb 93uttcr a pound (of) butter, ©in 3JZag S3ier a 
pint (of) beer, ©inc %Ci\\t S'affec a cup (of) coffee. 

§ S6. The Present tense of the verb ^tAtxu 

xij ^obt, I have; Ijabe \i), have I? 

bu l^aft, you have; l^aft bu, have you? 

cr, fie, e§ ^(xi, he, she, it has; l^at er, fie, c§, has he, she, it? 

iptr l^abcn, we have; l^abcn mit, have we? 

l^abt i^r, 

l^aben ©ie, 



©tc l^abcn, 



you have; 



have you? 



fie l^aben, they have; l^aben fie, have they? 

§ 37. Order of words in sentences with a verb 

enlarged by an object. 

Sentences in which a simple verb is enlarged by an object, 
have the same order of words as in English. 

§ 38. Translation. 

3)a8 58rob bread, ^id^ SBci^brob white bread, baS ®raubrob gray 
bread, ba§ ©d)»jar5brob black bread, bic (gu^3^3C soup, bic tJtctfci^fu^^e broth, 
boS S^eifd^ meat, bcr ©ratcn roast-meat, \)Ci^ SBicr beer, bcr SBcin wine, 
bog SSoffcr water, miibc tired, flat clear, ba ift there is, l^icr ift here is, 
mcin ©err Sir, nur only, W 3Kild) milk, ba§ ©cmiifc vegetables, bcr @fftg 
vinegar, ba§ £)cl oil, bcc ^affcc coffee, ba§ ©alj salt, ^ungrig hungry, 
burftig thirsty, ic§ bin ^ungrig I am hungry, \6) bin burftig I am thirsty, 
biUtg cheap, t^cucr dear, na^r^aft nourishing, gar done enough, gib mtr 
give me, gcbcn @lc mir give me. 

2Bo ift ^mxvif'i — (Er ift nid^t ^ter. — SOSarum ift cr nid^t 
l^ier? — ©cin 9Satcr ift ba (come). — ^ft fcinc SKutter aud^ ba? — 
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Stem, fie tft nod^ ntd^t ba. — SBatum tft fie nod^ ntc^t ba? — ®ie 
tp franf. — 3»P ^^^"^ Zantt fd^on n?ieber juriidf (back again)? — 
3;a, fie tft fc^on n?ieber juriidf. — ;5^ft fie je^t jufrieben? — SWein, 
fie tft fel^r ungufrieben, i^re Zoijkx ift trdge. — SBarum ift ber 
Dnlel nid^t l^eiter? — ©ein ©ol^n ift unmol^I. — ^i) ^ait ^unger, 
?^ebtid^, l^aft bu ©rob unb gleifd^? — ^ti) ^a6e q3rob unb gleif*, 
abet id^ l^abe lein (no) ©alg. — S33er ^at SBein? — Unfere 2^ante 
ffot aSJetn. — SBo ift ba§ ©d^tparsbrob? — §ier ift e§. — ®ib 
mtr aSJaffer, gtang. — §ier l^aft bu 53iet. — §aft bu ^affee, gti^? 

— 5Wein, aber id^ l^abe SWild^. — Unfer Sel^rer fagt (says), ®emiife, 
®vppz unb gleifd^ finb nal^rl^aft unb immet gefunb, attein (but) 9Bein 
unb SBier finb nid^t immer gefunb. — 9?un, id^ l^abe ®emiife unb 
®vippe, aber too ift 93raten? — §ier l^aft bu aud^ 93raten. — §aft 
bu ©taubrob? — SWetn, id^ l^abe nut S33ei§btob. — 5Wun, ba l^aft 
bu aud^ (Sraubtob unb ©d^n^arjbrob. 

§ 29. Exercise. 

The dinner baS ^ittagcffcn, sugar ber S^cfcr, pepper ber ^feffer, 
mustard ber @cnf, chocolate bie G^ofo(abi\ never nic, where? njo? very recftt, 
fc^r, I am sleepy ic^ bin fd^lafrig, ready fcrtig. 

Is your dinner ready, my child? — No, Sir, it is not yet 
ready. — And why not? — The roast-meat is not yet done 
enough (gang gar). — No matter (fd^abet nid§t§), I am rather more 
(Otelmel^r) thirsty than (afe) hungry, have you (got) any water 
here? — Oh yes, Sir, but it is neither clear nor fresh (frifd^), 
here is some beer. — Do you often get (93efonimen ©ie oft) beer? 

— Yes, Sir, but we never (belommen, l^aben) get any wine. — 
Well, is the roast-meat now done enough? — Presently (fogleid^), 
Sir. — Let me also have (geben ©ie mir) some butter and bread. 

— Here they are, and there is also the roast-meat. — Well, it 
is very savoury (fc^madfl^aft). Where is the salad (ber ©alat)? — 
Here it is. — Is your vinegar good? — It is very good and 
strong. — But I have neither salt nor pepper! — Here they 
are, Sir, and there is Francis with the coffee. — Is your coffee 
good, Francis? — It is good, but it is rather (etn?a§) weak, 
bread and butter, however (jebod^) are excellent. — Is butter 
dear now? — No, butter is cheap, but meat is dear. — You 
are sleepy, Henry, are you tired? — Yes, I am tired and in- 
disposed (jmooffl). 
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S 30« Adjectives of qnantlty. 

bifl much, ))tel Q3utter much butter, ju tlie( too much; 
Wmi^ little, ttjcntg gleifc^ little meat; 
iU Itiettig too little, ju n^cnig 9)?il(^ too little milk; 
ftttmd some or any, ztxoa^ ^afe some or any cheese; 
Ittel^r more, mcl^r ®VOppt more soup, geilltg enough; 
Idll no, lent Staffer no water. 

Note 1. Citettttg is gonorally placed after the word to which it 
refers: JBrob genufl bread enough. 

Note 2. Too when placed before an adjective, means gn : too large 
^ grog; referring to a noun it is to be translated by attll* ^ein 99ruber 
tft Uttlift ^icr my brother is here too. 

§ 3L 3m ^aftiiofe. 

3)ic Dlccftimng the bill, bov ^cUncr the waiter, bic 2^affc tho cup, 
toortrcfpicft excellent, auSgcjcidinct exquisite, UicUcid)t perhaps. 

Scttncr xi) l^abc gu m\ ©uppe, abcr gu n?cnig ^Ictfd^; gc6en 
©tc mir (me) ntel^r t^Ietfci^. — §ier tft noHj mt^x ^leifd^. — 
3fft il^r aSciptob frifd^? — $^a, e§ ift ganj frifc^. — ^X Qf^r ©efai 
gut? — (£r ift au^gcgcic^net. — 3)ann gcbcn ©ic mir aud^ ct»a§ 
S33ciprob unb S33cln. - ^ii l^abc jcfet ^leifd^ unb 93rob gcnug, geben 
©ic mir eine laffe Saffee unb eine Etgarre. SSMn ©ol^n §ctnri(^ 
l^at iu t)icl gleifd^, abcr gu lucnig ©u:ppc, S'cHner, rocr l^at ju tM 
©m?})c? — graulein (miss) ®mma l^at gu »iel ©uppc. — Unb tocr 
l^at gu tocnig ®emufe? — graulein ^cnricttc \)(xi gu tpcnig ®emiifc 

— 9?cin, id§ l^a&e gcnug ®cmiife, abcr gu mcnig %lt\\ij. — Unb »a5 
^aft bu, 3;o^ann? — ^c^ ^abc 93rob, ^Icifc^, ©alg, ©cnf, ^fcffcr. 
®cmiifc, aScin unb Saffcc. — 5Wun, ba§ ift ^ortrcfpic^. — §aft bu 
Dicttcid^t gu )M 93rob? — Qa, ic^ l^abc gu t?icl S3rob, abcr gu tocnig 
SBcin. — 2Bcr l^at WXi) gcnug? — grang l^at SSlxlHf gcnug, abcr 
cr l^at gu wcnig SBeiprob. — 2Bo finb bcr *i|3fcffcr unb ba§ Del? 

— §icr finb fie. — Unb ba^ ©alg unb bcr ©alat? — !Ca« ©alg 
ift bort, bcr ©alat cbcnfaH^, abcr cr ift nid^t frifd^. 

§ 33. At the bdtel. 

Cheese bcr Mfc, salted (jcjal^cn, that will do 'tid^ Qcniigt, do you 
want? njollcn Sic? something (anything) ctiua^, do you wish? toilnfc^n 
©ic? the cigar bic ©iganc, all nUc§, quite gang. 

Waiter, give me a little butter, some bread and cheese. — 
Here they are, Sir. — That is too much bread, but too little 
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cheese. — Here is more cheese, Sir. Is that all (aUtS) (you want)? — 
No, waiter, that is not all. Have you any wine? — We 
have wine and beer. — Then give me a glass of wine. Is your 
coffee good? — It is excellent. — Well, give me also a cup of 
coffee, some milk and sugar. — Have you (got) milk enough. 
Sir? — Thank you, I have even too much milk. — Do you 
wish (for) anything else (nod^ fonft tttoa^}? Yes, waiter, let me 
have (gebcn ®te mit) a cigar and the bill. — Waiter* And 
you. Sir, do you want anything? — Yes, waiter, I am rather 
(gtemltc^) hungry and thirsty. — Here you have some soup. — 
It is too hot (i&et§) and too much (fcl^t) salted. — Here are 
vegetables and boiled beef (gefottcnc^ JRinbfletfc^). — I have too 
little vegetables and too much beef. — Here are some more 
(nod^ tnel^r) vegetables. Do you wish (for) some roast-meat 
and salad? — Yes, give me a little roast-meat and salad. — 
Here they are. Sir. — I have too much salad, but I have not 
enough oil nor vinegar. — Here is (ftnb) the cruet-stand (bte £)zh 
amb ©ffigPSfd^d^cn), Sir. — And the butter and the cheese? — The 
butter is not quite fresh, and the cheese is already a little old. 
— Let me have it though (gebctt ®ic nur l^et). — Well, that 
will do; give me the bill, I am now neither thirsty nor hungry. 

§ 33^ Declension. 

The articles, all sorts of adjectives and the noun may undergo 
different inflexions to indicate their reference to other words. These in- 
flexions are called cases. 

In German there are four cases: 

1. The Nominative (fBcr* unb ©aSfall) or form of the noun when 
subject of the sentence. It answers to the question „who" rocr ? or what ? 
»a8? ^arl (»er?) ift fleifeig Charles (who?) is diligent. 3)aS ®olb (roaS?^ 
fll&njt Gold glitters. 

2. The Genitive (SScffcn^tJoH) expressed in English by the possessive 
case or a prepositional phrase with *of. It answers to the question 
„whose" ttjcffen? 2)a8 ©auS (weffcn?) beS SBaterg ift ^odj my father's 
house is high. 5Dic X^ilrc (locffen?) bc§ ©aufeS ift off en the door of the 
house is open. 

3. The Dative (^cm^tJaH) expressed in English by the case-prepo- 
sition *to\ It answers to the question „to whom" locm to what? 
®c^or(]^c (wcm?) bcm SSater be obedient to your father. SSei^c ber Wlad^t 
yield to force. 

4. The Accusative (SBen* or SBaSfall), in English called the ob- 
jective case, answers to the question whom men? what toa^? ^6) fel^c 
(tten?) ben IBater I see (whom) the father. 3ci^ l^Src (»a8?) ©crSufc^ I hear 
(what?) a noise. 
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§ 34« Declension of the definite and indefinite articles. 

Singular ©itljal^I. 

Feminine tDcibtic!^. 
bte the 
bcr of the 
bet to the 
bie the 

Singular (Eitlgal^I. 
etnf a or an 
einer of a 
einer to a 

cine a 



Masculine ntdnnlic!^. 
N. bet the 
G. bc« of the 
D. bem to the 
A. bm the 



Neuter fd^H^- 
bad the 
bed of the 
bem to the 
bad the. 



N. cin a or an 

G. etned of a 

D. etnem to a 

A. einetl a 



em a or an 
etned of a 
etnem to a 
em a. 



Note 1. Observe that the accusatives of the feminine and neuter 
gender are like their nominatives. 

Note 2, The pronominal demonstrative adjectives are declined like 
the definite article, the pronominal possessive adjectives like tlie indefinite 
article. 

§ 35. Declension of the nonn in the singolan 

(The plural presenting a great many difficulties and the singular 
being comparatively easy to be grappled with, we have treated them separa- 
tely, in order to give the student time to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the cases). 

There are three declensions in German: the Strong, the 
Weak, and the Mixed. 

The Strong declension has an inflexion for almost every case. 

The Weak declension has but one inflexion for the several 
cases. 

The Mixed is a compound of the Strong and the Weak. 
It takes in the singular the inflexions of the Strong, and in the 
plural the inflexions of the Weak. 

§ 36« Table indicating the Case-inflexions^ 



strong declension. 

©tarfe fjallbicgung. 

(Masc. and neuter nouns.) 

N. ~ 
G. cS, S 

D. c (may be dropped) 
A, like the Dominat 



gaHbtcgungcn. 

Weak declension. 

S^tnacj^e gfaQbtegung. 

(Masci and femi nouns.) 

N. e 
G. en 



CO 


O 




ca 



s 



D. en 
A. en 



a =^ I •§ 



Mixed declension. 
Q^cmifd^te OrctUbiegung* 
(Masci and neuter nouns.) 

N. — 

G. cS, 5 

D. e (may be dropped). 

A., like the nominat 
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'Note. Masc. nouns belonging to the Weak declension, when ending 
rop it before the inflexion eti: ber SlJcffe, gen. bc« 9icff*etl. 

§ 37« Examples. 

Strong declension. 
MASCULINE NEUTER 

bet 93ater, the father. ba§ §au§, the house. 

bc§ 95atct'5, of the father. be§ ^auf-eS, of the house, 
bcm SSatcr, to the father. bcm §auf^e, to the house, 
ben 93atcr, the father. ba§ §au§, the house. 

Weak declension. 

FEMININE 
N. bic grou, the wife. 
G. bet gtau, of the wife. 
D. bcr §rau, to the wife. 
• A. bie grau, the wife. 

: 5Weffc, the nephew. bet 3Jicnfc^, the man (person). 

I 9?eff^etl, of the nephew. be§ 3Kcnfd^'eil, of the man. 
ri 9?cff=etl, to the nephew. bem aKcnfd^'eil, to the man. 
I 5Wejf=eit, the nephew. ben 3Jienfd^*eil, the man. 

Mixed declension. 

: 93aucr, the peasant. ba§ ^erj, the heart. 

! Sauet'S, of the peasant. be§ §erj*eild, of the heart, 

ri 93auer, to the peasant. bem §er3*=W, to the heart. 

I S3aucr, the peasant. ba§ ^erj, the heart. 

§ 38« The f before i in the genitive, and the t of the 
may be dropped and are compulsory only, whenever the 
end in f, f^, % f, 3, ft, or %\ ber glng (river), gen. beS 

J, dat. bem t^Iuffe. 

Nouns of more than one syllable ending in a liquid (I, nt, 
drop the f regularly: baS 3Jieffer (knife), beS 3Jieffer5, bem 

§ 39* The Strong declension comprises: 

1) all neuter nouns, 

2) a great number oi masculine nouns, amon^X. ^Jd^ol \ks^ 
ig things and having for the most part Ato^^^ ^^ ^ 
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after the t in the nominative case, the U reappearing in the other 
cases. They are: 

®er tJttllftftlie the letter* (alphabet), bcr ^vitt^C peace, bet gftttlfe the 
spark, ber ^cl^tn (&cld) the rock, ber ^tt^atlU thought, bcr ttlttttlie faith, 
ber ^attfe the heap, ber 9latlte the name, bcr gSitte the will. 

§ 40« The Weak declension comprises: 

1) all masculine nouns ending in t, and denoting nationi 

persons or animals: bcr 93otc the messenger, bet 8ott?C the lion. 
Note. The following nouns have dropped the final letter e: 
^er $eUl the hero, ber %&vft, ber ^riltl the prince, ber $err the 
master (Mr.), the gentleman, ber $itt the herdsman, ber 9Rettf|l| man, man- 
kind, ber 9l0VX, ber Si^iir the fool, bcr ttefeK the workman, mate, fellow, ber 
^^Xift the christian, ber SRni^t the moor, bcr fSiv the bear, ber fOt^ the ox. 

2) Most foreign nouns not ending in ill; Htl; Hft or itX, with 
the accent on the last syllable: 

2)er ^oet the poet, bcr ©tubent the student, ber 2)ufat the ducat, 
ber hornet the comet, ber Scfuit the Jesuit, ber (Slc^l^unt the elephant, ber 
@oIbat the soldier, bcr ^ftronum the astronomer etc. 

3) All feminine nouns. 

§ 41« The Mixed declension is a compound of the Strong 
and the Weak; the few words belonging to it must be learnt by 
heart. (See plural.) 

SECTION II. Nouns with Case-inflexion. 

§ 42. Tbe Acensative. 

The Accusative answers to the question wen? ttJO^? whom? 
what? 

Accusative of the Personal and Interrogative pronouns. 

SINGULAR. 
3rd person masc. 3rd person fem. 3rd person neuter. 

ij^tl him. fie her. t» it 

PLURAL. 
flf them, for the three genders, as in English. 
Interrog. pronoun: ttietll whom? ttlUdl what? 

§ 43« Some and any standing for the accusative of a 

noun are rendered by: mlijtU, tvd6)t, totlS)t§: §a6en ®te 93tcr? 

— Have you any beer? ^(if f)aU tDtli)t§ I have some. — ^oSen 

(S^/e Went? Have you any wine? — ^if f)aU tozliftU, I have some. 
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3fo, not any, none are rendered by: fcinett, Icine, fetnS (IctneS): 
§aben ®te ^fifc? Have you any cheese? — ^ ^aU ItintU 
(Safe) — I have (no cheese) — none. 

§ 44* ©n, cine, em one, and fetn, Icine, fern none, when 
not followed by the noun they refer to, take in the nominative- 
case the inflexions of the definite article: Qff^ ctn Soffel ba? — 
Is there a spoon? — ^a ift cinet there is one. 2Bo ift etit 
3Beffer? — Where is a knife? — §icr ift einS here is one. 

§ 45. Order of Words. 

The order of words is the same as in English: ^axl fjdt 
bos S3rob. ®r ^at eS. Charles has the bread. He has It 

§ 46. Translation. 

3)cr S5ffel the spoon, bie g(af(]^c the bottle, bic 6d§uffel the dish, 
^ic @abcl the fork, ber Seller the plate, ha^ ©olj the wood, i^ l^abe SRcdftt 
I am right, hu l^aft Unreti^t you are wrong, gib un8, gcbcn @ic un§ give 
^8, eS ift fait it is cold, eS ift tnarm it is warm, ticf deep, f(a(]^ shallow, 
ftapf blunt, fci^arf sharp, jeft now, auS(gegangen) (gone) out, au8(gcgongen) 
ertinquiehed (out). 

SRittter. §ap bu SBrob, Soutfe? — ^a, i^ l^obe toelcl^cS, 
laft bu leins ? — SWcin, ic^ l^abe fetn§. — 2)a ^oft bu mlijt^. — 
§aft bu glctfd^, gbuatb? — 9?ctn, id^ l^obe IcinS. — §ier ift met 
^eS; ^aft bu aud^ cin 3Keffcr? — ^a, ii) ^abe etn§. — ^^i e^ 
! ^^ fti^cirf? — 9?etn, e§ ift ftum<}f; abet id^ l^abe feine ®abel. — 
5)a §aft bu cine. — S33er f)at einen ZtUzx? — g^rbinanb ijat einen 
5te(ler. — ^fft bein JeHer tief, gerbinanb? — 5Wcin er ift flad^. — §aft bu 
«uc§ cine Xaffe? — ^a, xi) l^abe cine. — ®tb ftc (^cr); ba l^aft bu Saffec. 
^ ^ait xljx bie S3uttcr, (Sbuatb unb *ipaul? — SWetn, luir l^aben ba§ 93rob ; 
toir §aben bie Sutter nid^t. — Set J^at fie? — Sari f)at fie? — 
M, gib bie 93uttcr unb ben Safe. — ^fc^ ^ait ben SSfe nid^t. — 
% ^at i^n? §aft bu i^n, ^einric^? — ^a, xi) ^abe i^n, ba ift er. 
■^ ©er f)at ba§ S3rob? — grtjj f)at e§. — grife, gib ba§ q3rob 
H — !Ca ift e§. — :3;e<jt ^abt i^r S3rob, gleifc^, Safe unb Saffee; 
f«b il^r gufrieben? — ^a, voxx finb gufrieben, aber gib un§ aud^ 
«toa§ Qa(kx. — ©a l^abt il^r toeld^en. — 5Da§ ^u^ \\\ qm%, ^^vccv&^, 
es i^ md^/ warn ^iex, e§ ift fogar !alt. — ^ t^cx^t \ewv ^t\.\ t^^^x. 
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§ 47. Exercise. 

Are you hungry, Lewis? — Yes, papa, I am hungry and 
thirsty. — Well, here is some bread, butter and cheese, and there 
is a glass (of) wine. — But pray (bittc), give me also some soup, 
papa. — Have you (got) a plate? — No, I have none. — And 
a spoon? — I have not a spoon either. — Here is a plate and 
a spoon; have you a knife? — Yes, papa, I have one. — Is 
it sharp? — It is pretty (gictnlici^) sharp. — Well, Elizabeth, 
where is the soup? — It is not yet ready. — And is the meat 
roasted (gebratcn)? — It is not yet quite done (gar). — Then 
give us, meanwhile (ingtpifd^n), a bottle of beer. — Dj you not 
prefer (n?tllft bu Iteber) a cup of coffee? — Is the coffee ready? 

— The coffee is ready. — Then let us have (gib) it. — Here 
it is. — Have you a cup, Thomas? — Yes, papa, I have one. 

— Give (mit) it. — Here it is. — Have you (got) the sugar? 

— I have not (got) it. — Who has it? — Emma has it. — Emma give 
the sugar. — Here it is, papa, but I want some milk, — What do 
you want? — Pray, give me some milk. — Who has the milk? 

— Henry has it. — Hand us (gib) the milk, Henry. — ' 
Here it is. — Do you want anything else (fonft ttxoa^), Emma? 

— No, thank you (banfe ^^nen). — But it is cold here, why 
have you no fire? — We have no more wood nor coal (Sol^fen). 

§ 48. On inTerslon or cbange of tbe nsaal order of words. 

The Germans are in the habit of placing at the commence- 
ment offcthe sentence the words upon which they desire to at- 
tract the special attention of the reader. Whenever such a change 
takes place, the subject is put after the verb; the latter being 
a compound tense, the subject is put after the auxiliary. Ex.: 
§eute ift e§ fait to-day it is cold. §ier ift bte iSlili) here is the 
milk, aied^t l^aft S)u nid^t, aber n?o^I Unred^t you are not rights 
but wrong. 

Note. The inversion does not take place after the co-ordinating 
conjunctions uttH and, olier but, Heutt for, nKeitt however, funtiertt hut. 

S 49. Translatlou. 

5)cr (Bdjtoa^tx the brother-in-law, bic ©d^roSgerin the sister-in-law, 
baS tJru^ftiid the breakfast, bag IWtttagcffen the dinner, baS SScf^)erbrob the 
collation, ha^ ^bcnbcffen the supper, bcr ^affecloffcl the coffee- spoon, ganj 
quite, fiife sweet, fauer sour, wie how? rcc^t very, juerft at first. 

Smm, a»arte, ift ba§ grii^ftiitf ferttg? — Qa, e§ ift fertig. — 
J2>ann gW iuexft ben ^affee. — §a^t bu du^ X%*1 — ^oi, \si\ l^obe 
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mc. — 3Bo ift fie? — §tcr ift fte. — §aft bu anij ctncn ftaffcc== 
3ffel? — 3[a, i^ ^ait ctncn. — 5Wun, l^icr ift bcr ^affcc. — 2)anlc, 
ft cr aud^ l^cig? — @r ift tcd^t l^cig. — ?16cr wo finb bie SButtet 
mb bag S3tob? — §icr finb fie. — §aft bu ben S^^^^ ®^tt^ — 
Ja, id^ ^aiz iijn. — ®i6 i^n (^er). — ^ unb meine ©c^wagerin 
Slaben noc^ feine SDKId^. — §iet fjaU iijx mlijt. — Qsft bet taffee 
ie^t teener? — !Cer Saffee ift fciltig, abtt ba§ 8flinbfleifc^ ift teener. 

- 5Wun, (Emil, ift ba§ grii^ftiitf gut? — !CanIe, eS ift fe^t gut. 

Settncr, ift ba§ SKittageffen ferttg? — ^a, c§ ift ferttg. — 
$)ann geben @ie e§ (l^er); abet guerft geben ©ie mit eincn 2^ettet. 

— §ier ift einer. — ©inb bie ®abel unb ba§ SWeffer rcc^t rein? — 
91a, fie finb rein. — Slber xS) f)aU feinen 88ffel. — §ier ift ani) 
em iJiJffel. — 5Wun, bie gleifd^fuppe ift auSgegeic^net, bet Staten ift 
ted^t gar, abet bet SOSein ift etn?a§ fauer. ®eben ©ie mir lieber 
(rather) SBier. !Can!e. Qft bet Saffce beteit? — :3;a, er ift beteit. 
~~ !Dann geben ©ie mir ben Saffee, eine ©garre unb bie Med^nung. 



§ 50. Exercise. 

Soon balh, to-day ^cute, dead tobt, on the contrary im ©cgentl^cil, 
<5ertainly gcmi^, bring bringcn ©ic, has come back again ift toicbcr juriicf. 

Louis, your mother is not pleased (with you), you are not 
^ent. — On the contrary, I am diligent, but to-day I am 
tired and sleepy. — That alters (ift) the case (etn?a§ anbereS). 
Haa (ift) your brother-in-law (come) back again, Harry? — No, 
^^ haa not yet (come) back, but my sister-in-law has (come) back 
again. — Have you still your grandfather, William? — I 
kave yet my grandmother, but I have no longer my grand- 
fether, he is dead. — There is somebody (jemanb), who is 
it? — It is a merchant. — What has he (for sale)? — He 
lias sugar, coffee, pepper, mustard, salt, butter and cheese. — 
Is his sugar cheap? — No, it is very dear, but his butter 
18 cheap. — Then buy (faufen ©ie) some butter and cheese. 
■^ Have you my knife, Mary? — Yes, Sir, I have it. — And 
where is my fork? — Lucy has it. — She has always either my 
fork or my knife. — Have you (got) the meat? — No, uncle, 
I have not (got) it. — And the bread ? — I hav^ \io\. ^'^^ ^^ 
either. — Fetch (me) the bread and the meaft — ^«t^ \X:^^1 
^ uncle, — Thank you, my child. 
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8 5L Tbe pronominal demonstratlTe adjeetl?es. 

The pronominal demonstrantive adjectives most in use ar( 

btefer, e, c5 this; inter, e, eS that; ber, bie, ba§ that. 

They are declined like the definite article, agree with the 
noun in gender, number and case, and are placed before it 

Accusative: btefcil, btcfe, btcfe3. 

jenett, iene, jcned. 
belt, bit baiS. 

Note, The demonstrative ber, btc, bad differs from the definite a 
tide in two points: 1) it is strongly accented, 2) the genitive is beffi 
bcrcn, bcffcn instead of bcS, bcr, bc8. 

§ 52. Translation. 

®cr Sricftragcr the postman, ber 33ricf the letter, bie 3)intc in 
bad ^intenfa^ the inkstand, ber ^(etfttft the lead-pencil, bad f^cbermeff 
the pen-knife, bad Ropier paper, ber 93ogen papier the sheet of pape 
bad Sineal the ruler, ber %\]6) the table, ber ©c^rcibtifc^ the writing-tab! 
bie ®ant the bench, ber @tu^( the chair, mo^ferjogen well bred, toeig whit 
f(^mar5 black, hiau blue, bla^ pale, ^oc^ high, lang long, turj short, niebr 
low, grob gross, fpi^ig pointed, runb round, t)teredtg square, anjie^enb ii 
teresting, langtoeilig tedious, fte^t stands, ebenfo — aid (mie) as well — a 
fertig (gemat^t) done. 

(Sib mtr eincn ©tul^I, Souifc. — 5Da ift eincr. — ©tcfer i 
ju f)oij, — 5Wimm icncn, ber ift ntcbrtg. — ®o ift eucr ©d^rctbtijd 

— !0a ftcl^t er. — Qft btcfe§ ^a^jier gut? — ^a, cS ift gut. - 
3[ft eS ani) fctn? — 5Wcin, eS ift grob, abet Hermann f)at rnc^c 

— Hermann, gib mtr cinen SBogen papier. — §icr ift eincr. - 
Sft jenc gcbcr fpt^ig, ®mma? — ^a, fie ift fpi^ig, ba l^aft bu bie 
bie ift ftumpf. — Qf^ bicfe 5Dtnte Wau? — 5Wein, fie ift \i)m\ 
nimm iene !Dinte, bie ift blau. — 2Bo ift betn ^bermeffer? — J 
l^abe e5 nid^t mel^r, Jlarl fjat e§. — §aft bu etne ©d^ieferta 
(slate), :3fo^anna? — 9?ein, ii) l^abe feine. — 2)a nimm biefe. - 
§aft bu beinen 93rtef fertig, Saura? — SBarum? — ber SSrteftrao 
ift ba. — SubtPtg l^at i^n. — ^[ft er lang? — 5Wein, er ift ni 
long, er ift hirj. — SWd^t tpal^r, griebrid^, biefeS SBud^ ift Ian 
weilig? — !Cu l^aft flled^t, eS ift ju emft (serious). 

§ 53. Exercise. 

The copy-book bad §eft, the watch-maker ber U^rmac^er, soft tnci 
Mard ^art, the H^atch bie U^r, fallt)o\l, empty \ttx, \iT\Ti^vtbrlnft ed, Jan 
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Where is your inkstand, James? This (one) is empty. — 
I have none, but take that (one). — Is this pencil soft? — No, 
it is hard; take that (one), it (bcr) is soft. — Your copy-book 
is already ftiU. — Yes, but that (one) there is still empty. — 
I have not a sheet of paper, have you (got) one, Philip? — Yes, 
I have one, but it is very small, take this (one), it (bet) is large 
enough. — Is that ink black? — Yes, it is black, but it is rather 
thin. — And this? — This is blue. — That ruler is not even 
(gcrabe), Harry. Take this one, it (ba§) is even. — Have you not a 
pen-knife, James? — Yes, I have a pen-knife, but it is blunt. — 
And is your pen good? — No, it is not good either, it is too 
hard. — Is your Reader (Sefebuc^) interesting? — Yes, it is 
interesting and instructive (le^rteic^). — Go and fetch it (ge^ unb 
^olc c^). — Here' it is. — But you have not (now got) your 
watch! — That is true, I have not (now got) it; the watch- 
maker has it. — Are you tired, Clara (Slata)? — No, I am not 
tired, but my sister Laura is tired, she is very diligent and 
rather feeble. 



§ 54« Comparison of adjectives. 

There are three degrees of Comparison: the Positive, the 
Comparative, and the Superlative. 

1) The Comparative is formed by adding tt to the Posi- 
tive. Ex.: Bein small, fictnet smaller, arttg gentle, artigct more 
gentle. 

Adjectives ending in f, add only t. Ex.: ftrcngc severe, 
fircnget more severe; miitbc tender, miirbct more tender. 

Note. The Superlative is formed by adding eft or ft to the Positive. 
Ex.: bcr flci^ig'ft^c the most diligent. 

2) Most monosyllables having for the root-vowel m, H, U 

take the Umlaut. Ex.: alt (old), filter, ber filtefte; Jung (young), 
iilnger, ber jilngfte. 

Note 1. The English conjunction than, joining the two degrees of 
a comparison, is rendered by aid. In comparisons with the adjective in 
the Positive, a(d is preceded by [e^ettlfo as, with a negation ttil^t fo 
Dot so. Ex.: 3)u bift nrftj^er aid ®ein 33rubcr you are taller than your 
brother. 3)u bift fa graj^ aid (tuie) 2)cin «ruber you are as tall as your 
brother. 

M^ 2. Id the latter case fnie is aometimea us^^ ycvsX.^^vSl o^i ^%. 
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§ 55. Translation. 

©c^orfant obedient, unge^orfam disobedient, unbefonnen thoaghtless, 
bcffcr better, toclc^cr, c, c§, which? 

SBo tfl bcine 2Kuttcr, ^ctnrid^? — ©ie tft ntd^t mel^r l^ier. — 
3ft bcin SBrubcr fd^on fort? — ^, cr ift fd^on fort. — ^[ft er 
grSgcr ate ic^? — ^a, er ift grogcr ate bu. — ®ie grog ift er? 

— ©0 grog ate (wie) bein Onfcl. — SSSer ijat mein ©ud^? — 
Seine ©c^roefter f)at e§. — ;3;ft i^r Suc^ nic^t fo fc^on ate mein 
93u(^? - ®§ ift fc^oner ate bein Suc^, aber e§ ift ni^t fo niiftlic^. 

— SSScId^e ©inte ift fd^warjer? meine ©inte, ober beine !Dinte? — 
aWeine ©inte ift fd^roarjer, beine ©inte ift blaffer — ^[ft beine 
©d^iefertafel fo bidf ate (toie) nteine ©d^iefertafel? — 9?ein, meine 
©^iefertafel ift bidfer. — ®el(l§er Sleiftift ift beffer, biefcr ober 
jener? — ©iefer ift beffer; jlener ift gu l^art. — QfP ^^ 2:if(l^ 
tunb? — 5Wein, er ift ijieredftg. — ^[ft er ^iibfc^er ate unfer SEifi? 

— SWein, er ift l^aglic^er, aber er ift ftarfer. 

§ 56. Exercise. 

Is our physician already old, Francis? — Oh yes, he is 
older than the apothecary. — Is he as old as my uncle? — 
Your uncle is younger than he. — Which (njer) is (the) taller, 
Hermann or William? — Hermann is (the) taller and wiser. — 
Is he always in good health (gefunb)? — He is strong and con- 
sequently (folglid^) in good health, but William is often unwelL 

— Are you more diligent than your sister, Paul? — Oh yes, 
I am always more diligent than she, but she is wiser than I. 

— Charles, you are not obedient, your brother is more obedient 
than you. — (That is because) he is not so thoughtless as I. — 
Which book is (the) more interesting, my book or your book? — 
My book is more interesting, but your book is more usAil. — 
Is your copy-book better than this (one) ? — To be sure (ba§ toifl id^ 
nteinen); this (one) is torn (jerriffen) and my copy-book is in good 
order (orbentlid^). — This chair is not high enough, Henry, fetch 
me (^ole mir) that (one), it is higher. — Take it, but this is 
harder than that. — Your table is not solid, fetch me my table, 
it is not so (nid^t fo) fine, that is true, but it is stronger. 

§ 57. Tlie Infinitive. 

The German Infinitive ends in tU* Ex.: \t\-tU to read, 
fd^reib-eit to write, fpred^^^ett to speak, eff-eit to eat, trinf=ett to drink. 
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§ 58* Anxiliary verbs. 

They are of two kinds: such as serve to form the com- 
pound Tenses of the verb, and such as indicate in what manner 
he who speaks, supposes the action to be done. 

The former: feltl to be, ^ahCU to have, tOCVhtU to become, 
are called auxiliaries of Time; the latter iij (utttt I can, id^ f||0 
I shall, t^ tHiU I will, ii) mag I may, 16) Harf I may, id^ mu^ 
I must, are called auxiliaries of Mood. 

§ 59. Indicative Present of (iitttten and ttiiiUett« 
Infinitive: Ijitttteil to be able, tHoUett to be willing*. 

^ latttt I can (I may), ^i) ttliU I will, I wish, I want, 

bu lannft you can, bu miflft you will, 

er, fie, C§ (autt he, she, it can, cr tHiO he will, 

tptr fonncn we can, tcir moHen we will, 



il^r I5nn(e)t 
©tc f5nncn 



t^r moHet 

you can, @j^ ^^^^^ 



you will, 



pe ISnncn they can. fie moHen they will. 

Note 1. Mark that the first person singular is like the third person 
singalar. 

Note 2. In German those verbs are not defective. 

§ 60. Preliminary translation. iSoriibttttg^ 

Srtnfcn to drink, ftc^cn to stand, gc^cn to go, figcn to sit. 

^if wtK effen. SBtttft !Bu trinfen? ©r miH fc^lafen. SBoflen 
\m ftel^en? Gr xoxU fpred^en. SBir woHeu nid^t ge^en. ©ollt i^r 
bringen? SSSoCen ©ie nic^t fi^en? ©ie moflen fc^reiben. ^if 
lann lefeit. I)u lannft nic^t fd^reiben. Sann er fd^lafen? ©ie fann 
m^ cffeit. Sonnen xoxx nic^t fc^Iafen? S^onnt i^r nid^t fiften? 
Sontien fie lefen? ffiJnnen fie nid^t fc^reiben? ^if faun beutfd^. 
ficmjift bu ttaltenifd^? @r fann griec^ifd^. fann ber SRuffe englifc^? 
©er I)eutf^e fann franjiJfifd^, aber er fann ntd^t ruffifd^. ^ann ber 
©panier grie^if^? 

Note 1, The suffix ifi^ is added to nouns of nations to form ad- 
jectiyes. 

Note 2. The English verb „to know", when it means „to have 
learnt something", is rendered in German by fSnncn. Ex. : I know Eng- 
lish \&i fann cngltfc^ (jpicc^cn). 
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§ 6L Preliminary Exercise. 

We will walk (gc^en). Will you be seated? They will 
stand. They will not write. They will not read. We can sit. 
You can eat. Cannot they stand? I will not drink. You can- 
not speak. I know German. The German knows English. Do 
I know Italian? The Italian knows German. Does he not know 
Russian? Does the Russian know Italian? Do we know 
French? Do you know Latin? They know Greek. The Greek 
knows Latin. 

Note. The Emphatical conjugation is not used in German, therefore, 
„do you know" is equal to „know you" and „I do not know" is equal to 
„I know not." 

g 63. Trunslation. 

^ie ^ufgabe the lesson, task, bic (S^cogrop^ic geography, bad $B5rter' 
bu(^ the dictionary, bcr (^cber^alter the pen-holder, lertten to learn, brau« 
^en to want, t^un to do, fru^fti'tden to breakfast, ju ^ittag effen to dine, 
ju ^bcnb cffen to sup, bod ^utterbrob a slice of bread and butter, bad 
^ammclflcifc^ mutton, ba^ ^albfteifc^ veal, bad Sflinbfleifc^ beef, bad @4roeine« 
flcifc^ pork, bcr ^albd*, SRinbcr*, §ammcl*, ©c^tDcinc*, ^ii^ncrbratcn roast 
veal, roast beef, roast pork, roast fowl, erft at first. 

®a§ tPtttp bu ie^t i^n, gfcrbtnanb ? — ^ tpitt fd^ret^en. — 
®itlft bu ctnen SBricf fd^rcibcn? — 9?cln, \i) tptC meine Slufgabe 
fd^rciben. — Sannft bu bcinc ®rammatil? — 9?cln, xi) lann fie noc^ 
titci^t; xij tt?iK fie erft lernen. — S^ann bein SBruber fd^on lefen? — 
^a, er fann lefen unb fd^reiben. — ^iJnnen xoxx gel^en, §err better? 
3;a, i^r Knnt ge^en. — SSSoflen xoxx jefet fpielen, ^arl? — Wxxx, vij 
lann nod^ nid^t fpielen, ber 3Satet n?iK eS nid^t l^aben. — ^aft bu 
ein 2B6rterbud^, 5^fe? — S^r t^ ^cibe ein§. — (Sib e§ mit. — 
©a l^aft bu eS. — gri^ toitt beutfd^ lernen; motten ®ie aud^ beutfc^ 
lernen, ffimilie? — 5Wein, id^ fann e§ fd^on, aber id^ vM englifd^ unb 
franjopfc^ lernen. — §abcn ©ie etne (Srammatif? — SWein, id^ l^abe 
nod§ feine, aber mein 3Sater witt mir (me) etne laufen. — SBottt il^r fc^on 
gel^en, ^aldb unb ^eter? — ^a, xoxx woCen fd^on ge^en, xoix f5nncn 
unfere ©efd^id^te nod§ nic^t. — Unb bu, 8ouife, tt?ittft bu nid^t fi^en? 
— 9?ein, id^ tt?itt ftel^en, xif bin nod§ nid^t miibe. — ftber bu biji 
t)iefleid§t ^ungrig? — ^a, id§ bin ^ungrig unb burftig. — ®a§ tt?iflft 
bu effen unb trinfen? — SBaS ^abt i^r? — ®ir l^aben MbSbraten, 
^jjpnerbxakn, ©c^infen (ham), 93rob, SSSein unb SBter. — 5Dann 
^a miv (S^inUn, S3rob unb ein ®la§ ®Au. — mx '^^^xi aud^ 
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835ct§brob utib SButter. — 5)ann gib mir Itc5cr ^alb^bxatm, ein 
©utterbrob unb cin ®Ia^ SBciii. — ffiic bu mittft. Da l^aft bu ben 
^albSbraten, ba§ 33uttcr6rob unb ben SSSein. 

Note. Thn German infinitiTe has its adjjunets before it. Ex.: 
^axi toitt einen ©rlcf fdjrcibcn Charles will write a letter. 

§ 63. Exercise. 

Time bic Qtitf appetite bcr SIppetit, to work Qtbcitcn, to take ncbmen^ 
to go oat audgc^en, at homo 5U ^aufc, to buy faufen, to lend (et^en, what 
sort of a? toad fitr cin? by heart audroenbig, pretty well jiemUc^, lialf and 
half b^Ib unb f^alb, in the morning bc8 9Worgcn§, morgcnS, am iKorgcn, 
in the afternoon bed ^^ac^mittagd, nac^mittagd, am 9^ac^mittag, in the evening 
bed tCbenbd, abenbd, am ^bcnb. 

What do you want, Tom and Peter? — We want (will 
have) our geography. — What for (njOju)? — We will study 
our lesson. — Is it difficult? — Yes, it is rather (giemlic^) diffi- 
cult. — Do you already know (know you) your history, Paul? 
— I know it half and half, but I have still time, we have our 
lesson of history ((Sefd^ic^tSftunbe) always in the evening. — As 
for me (tt?aS mi^ anbetrifft), I cannot learn by heart in the after- 
noon, I can 'only learn by heart in the morning. — Can you 
lend me (mtt) this inkstand, Charles? — Yes, you may take it. 
Where is your inkstand, have you not any? — Yes, I have one,, 
but it is at home. — What are you going (will you) to do. 
Elate? — I want to go (will go) out. — Do you want to buy 
anything? — Yes, I want to buy meat. — What sort of (roa§ fiir) meat 
do you want to buy? — I want to buy (some) beef, mutton, 
veal and pork. — You are tired, James? — Yes, I can work 
no more, I will sleep a little. — And you, Alfred, are you 
sleepy too? — No, I am hungry, is the dinner ready? — It 
has been (tft) ready since a long time (fc^on lange). 

§ 64* For memory. 

(Sin ^inb foU fcin A child ouorht to be 

wic bie fiitie, fo rein; as the lily, so pure; 

wic ber %i)au, fo ffar; as the dew, so clear; 

ttjtc bcr Spiegel fo toatjx; as the mirror, so true; 

toie bcr OucCl, fo frifcft; as the spring, so fresh; 

ttic bic SSaglcin im CSJcbiifc^. as the little birds in the bush. 

§ 65« The conjugation of the Verb. 

In German there are three conjugations; \\\% ^ ^^^ ^^ 
Strong and the Mixed. 
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1. The Weak conjugation has three distinctive characteris- 
tics: a) the root- vowel never changes, b) the Imperfect ends in 
tCf c) the Past Participle ends in t Ex.: lop^tU to praise, id) 
lob'tc I praised, gelob-t praised. 

2. The Strong conjugation has also three distinctive cha- 
racteristics, a) the root-vowel changes in the Imperfect and Past 
Participle, b) the Imperfect has no special inflexion, c) the Past 
Participle ends in etl« Ex.: fprcc^-eil to speak, ii) f})ra^ I spoke, 
gefj)roc^^eil spoken. 

3. The Mixed conjugation is a compound of the two others. 

§ 66« Indicative Present of the Weak conjugation. 



Singular. 
1st person Cf 
2nd person (c)ft^ 
3rd person (C)t/ 
^i) lo6'C I praise, 
bu Iol5=ft you praise, 
er lob^t he praises, 
tJoix lob^etl we praise, 
il^t lob^t you praise, 
fie loh- tU they praise. 
^i) rcb-e i speak, 
bu reb'Cft you speak, 
cr reb'Ct he speaks, 
tt?ir teb^etl we speak, 
i^r reb^^t you speak, 
fie reb^etl they speak. 
^fij miinfd^'e I wish, 
bu tpiinfc^^eft you wish, 
er toiinfd^'t he wishes. 



Plural. 
1st person Ctt^ 
2nd person (c)tf 
3rd person (t)U* 

^i) bxanif^c I want, 
bu 6rauc^-ft you want, 
er 6rauc^'t he wants, 
mir ferauc^-etl we want, 
il^r f)xani)-t you want, 
fie bxani)'Cn they want. 

^i) xt^n^C I reckon, 
bu red^n-C^ you reckon, 
er rec^n=^et he reckons, 
tt?ir red^n=^etl we reckon, 
i^r red^n-et you reckon, 
fie red^n^etl they reckon. 

tt)\x tDiinfd^'etl we wish, 
i^r tpiinfc^^et you wish, 
fie munfd^'etl they wish. 



Note 1. The Progressive and Emphatical conjugations are unknown 

in German. 3c^ lobe is equivalent to „I praise, I do praise, I am praising." 

Note 2. The e in the 2nd and 3rd persons singular is not dropped : 

a) when the radical ends in jl, t, W, It, see rcbcn. 

b) in the second person singular with verbs ending in f, ft, ft, %. 
fl(, see n)un)d)cn. 

c) verbs ending in et, tl drop the e before the x and ( in the first 
person singular. Ex.: loanbel^n to walk, id) ronnbl^c. In the other per- 
sons they drop the e of the inflexion. Ex. : ^u toanbcU% cr manbct^t, ttiir 

wantef^n etc. 

d) verba ending in ff^ add only t in. the ^vA ^eiaoTi svEi^-Kt. "^-la 
^uf/cn to be obliged, bu mii^t you must. 
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§ 67. Translation. 

SBeten to pray (to God), bitten to be?, ask, ma6)cn to make, fudftcn 
to seek, gcrec^t just, Icutfclig affable, mit 93crgnugcn with pleasure, ju blcncn 
at your service. 

2Ber loit bid^, ^cinrid^? — SWctn Ccl^rcr lo6t mid^. — SBatum 
to6t cr bid^? — Qfd^ bin fleigig, aufmcr![am, artig, l^oflid^ unb ge^ 
l^orfam. — 8o6t bid§ bcin Scl^rcr aud§ mand^mal, ^aul? — ®r loit 
mi^, a6er nid^t oft. — SBie ftel^t c§ (how is it with) mit bcincr 
aufflatc, 8ubtt?tg? 3fft fie fc^on fcrtig? — 5Wein, fie ift nod^ nic^t 
fcttig. — Sfl fie fd^toet? — ©ie ift nid^t fel^r fd^wer, alber id^ toitt 
fie gut madden. — Qfft bein Sel^rer fttenge? — ffir ift ftrenge, a6er 
botei leutfelig unb gered^t. — §aft bu nid^t einen ^betl^alter? — 
^aft bu leinen? — 9?ein, i^ ijait leinen. — SDa l^aft bu einen. — 
SBittft bu aud^ eine ©ta^lfeber? — ^, gi6 mir eine. — fiannft bu 
fd^on beine ®efd^id^te? — ^ lann fie nod^ nid^t, a6er xi) feme fie 
jic^t. — S33a§ fud^ft bu, ^einrid^? — Qd^ fud^e nteine ©tammatif. — 
Unb m§ fud^t (Smilie? — ©ie fuc^t i^r gineal. — 933a§ fu^t i^r, 
^rong unb ^eter? — 2Bir fud^en unfer §eft unb unfer ^bermeffet. 

SQ3a§ toiinfd^en ©ie, mein ^ert? — ^c^ bin l^ungrig; ift bag 
aOWttageffen fd^on fertig? — Qa, e§ ift fd^on fertig. — 2Ba§ fann 
x(S) l^afcen? — 2Ba§ ©ie belieben (like). — (Seben ©ie mir eine 
gfeif^fuppe, ^alb^braten, ®emiife unb tartoffeln. — a»it 25er= 
gniigen. — §aben ©ie and} ©alat? — Qn bienen. — !Bann 
fetinflcn ©ie mir ©alat, gffig unb t)l — aBoCen ©ie i^n felbft 
anmad^en (season)? — ^ tt?i(I e§ felbft t^un. — SBiinf^en ©ie 
augerbem nod^ ettt?a§? — ^i) wiinfd^e noc^ zttoa^ ^affee unb eine 
©igarte. 

§ 68« Exercise. 

Pronunciation bic %u^pxad|^, to cut fd^nciben, to spoil tterbcrbcn, 
to talk fc^roajen, plaubern, to be silent fc^roeigen, to remain blciben, to look 
for fuc^cn, something, anything cttoaS, nothing nid^t^, nothing at all gor 
nid^tS, never nic, ever je, presently gcgcnwdrtig, attentive aufmcrffam, con- 
tinually forttoa^rcnb, to be at work arbeitcn. 

Harry, can you give me a penknife? — I have none. — 
Who has one? — My brother has one. — Does he use (braud^t) it now ? 
— He does not use it now. What do you want it for (SBoju braud^ft 
bu CS)? — I want it (mill) to cut some paper. — ^\)i\ ^ovj^ ^Tv\fc 
a letter? — No, I wish (tviU) to do my exeid^e. — \^ 1^^^ 
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exercise long? — No, it is not long, but it is difficult. — What 
sort of a task is it? — A German exercise. — Have you a 
dictionary? — I have one. — Where is it? — My brother has 
it. — Where is your brother? — He is at work (arbcitct). — 
And your sister? — She is at work also. — What are thy 
doing? — They are studying German. — Can they already read 
and write? — They can read and write; they study very well, 
our teacher is very strict (fttcngc). — Can Lewis and Peter also 
read and write? — Oh no, they cannot (fonncn e^ noc^ nid^t), they 
are always talking together, they will never learn (roerben . . . 
lerncn) anything, besides, that is not right (^iibfcl^). — What are 
you looking for, Willy? — I am looking for my geography. — 
Do you want me? — No, I do not want you. — And you, 
Laura, you are continually talking, that is not right (f(i^5tt), you 
are never attentive , nobody praises you; you are silent for the moment 
(augcnfilidtlid^), but that does not last long (bauctt nid^t lange). Lewis, 
on the contrary, is continually cutting either paper or wood, and 
thus spoiling his penknife. He is always the same (betfel^e). 

§ 69« Domestic animals. ^an§t^\txt^ 

5Dcr §unb, bic ^a^t, ba« ^fcrb, ba§ pKcn, btc ^% 

The dog, the cat, the horse, the filly, the cow, 

bet Oi)^, bag Mi, bcr Sfcl, bic 3icgc, bag 3tdfletn, 

the ox, the calf, the ass, the goat, the kid, 

bag ®i)al bag gamm, bag ©d^tpcin, bag ^Jerlel, 

the sheep, the lamb, the swine, the young pig, 

iQ§ Sanind^cn, bag ^ul^n, bag S!iic^Iciu, bic (Sang, 

the rabbit, the hen, the chicken, the goose, 

bic 6nte, bic 2^aube, bcr ^fau, bet JEtut^al^n, bie 

the duck, the pigeon, the peacock, the turkey-cock, the 

%xnti)tnnt, bet ©d^man, bet Sanatteni^ogel, bet ^a))agct. 

turkey-hen, the swan, the canary-bird, the parrot. 

§ 70. SnUett to be obliged. SRiiffett to Iiare to. 

^i) foH I shall (I am to). ^ mug I must (I have to), 

bu foHft you shall, bu mugt you must, 

Ct fott he shall, Ct mug he must, 

XDix foCen we shall, n?it tniiffen we must, 

tl^t [oCt you shall, t§t miiffet you must, 

ft'e foUen they shall. Ijk m\\m \ii«y muiit. 
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§ 71. Trnnslation. 

^ie $rit)atftttnbe the private lesson, ju ^oufe BIciben to stay at home, 
f))ajieren gel^en to take a walk, au^ge^en to go out, fpajtercn fasten to ride 
in a carriage, aufmac^en to open, abfc^rcibcn to copy, bcrfuc^cn to try, ouf 
(geftanben) got up, risen, drgcrlic^ provoking, vexing, frii^ early, aHein alone. 

©mil, bu bift [a friil^ auf, tpa§ l^aft bu ju madden? — ^ 

]§abe meincn Jiuffa^ gu madden. — 5)u l^aft fcin 9B8rterbud^? — 

^oif, xi) f)ait ein5, abet ii) braud^c c§ ntd^t, c§ ift fd^on alt — 

SSBonn arbeitcft bu gewo^nlid^? — Qf^ arbeite gcnjiJI^nnd^ bc§ 9?a^^ 

mittagS. — ©arm lannft bu l^cutc nid^t auSgcl^cn? — 5Wcin, td^ l^abe 

l^eutc feme Qtit ©^fiter mug ii) meine 9ied§enaufgabe abfd^reiben, 

a6er morgen lann ii) ouSgel^en. — ^ lann bt§ (till) morgcn nt^t 

toarten, id^ ttnQ l^eute [pajicten gel^en. — 2)ann mugt bu attein 

gcl^en. — ^etnrid^, I5nnen ®ie mir eine ^ber let^en? — SBoju woflcn 

®te biefelbe l^aben? — ^ mug meine (Seogrctpl^ic abfd^reiben. — 

Sraud^en ®te oud^ cin gebermeffer? — ^a, ii) braud^e ein§; l^aben 

©te einS? — ^, t^ f)af>t etnS, l^iet ift e§. — ^i) lann il^t ^bct^ 

uieffer ntd^t auf madden; fBnnen ®ie e§? — (Seben ©te l^er, id§ toiti 

c§ t>erfud^en. SKein, id^ fann e§ aud^ nid^t auf madden; e§ ift jU l^art. 

— iCenfen ©te etnmal, Sari, wit fotten l^eutc gu §aufe bleiben; ift 

bog tiid^t SrgerKd^? — ®ett?ig, ba§ ift fel^r argerlid^. SBarum fotten 

©ie ju §aufe Meiben? — ®ir miiffen eine ^rit>atftunbe nel^men. — 

D, il^r Sel^ret lann l^eute nid^t lommen, er mug tjerteifen. — 5Wun, 

ba§ lommt [a wie getufen. — ^fP S^t Cel^rer fttenge? — (£r lann 

tiid^t fttenge fein, benn mir finb immer aufmerffam unb t>or attem 

gel^orfam unb fleigig. 

« 
§ 73. Exercise. 

Can you copy this letter, Eugene? — I cannot at this 
moment, I have no time. — What have you to do? — I have 
to finish my translation. — Do'nt you work in the evening? — 
No, I work only in the morning. — Is your translation long? — 
It is pretty (giemlid^) long. — Is it Greek or Latin? — It is 
German. — Do you learn German? — My father wishes it, but 
I will not. — And why are you not willing to (ju) learn it? — 
This language is too difficult. — Oh, it is not that, (it is be- 
cause) you are not diligent enough. — PeAapft ^ou mvj ^^^Nwe^ 
be right — Then I must copy my letter my^^\i ^'^\X^. ^"n^^ 
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you a pen? — Yes, I have one. — Pray, lend it me (bittc 
Icil^cn ©ie mir *bicfctte). — Here it is, but you must also have 
paper and ink. — Certainly, I must even have more. — What 
must you have besides (augetbem)? — First, I must have a chair. 
I cannot stand and write; then I must have a table to write 
upon (um barauf gu fc^rcibcn). — That is (ba§ l^ctgt), you want 
everything (c§ fe^It ^l}ntn attcS). — You are right, I want (mtr 
fcl^lt) everything. 

* The domonstrative form lliefellic io the accasative is offcen used in- 
stead of the personal pronoun fie in the same case, to avoid the meeting 
of two sorts of fie. ^c6cu 8ic Me gcber ^cr give the pen, gcbcn ®ic fic 
l^cr — (jcbcu (5ic bicfclbc ^cr. 

Note. The domonstrative pronoun fclbft is placed after personal 
pronouns and nouns, to impart emphasis. Ex. : (£r fclbft he himself. 2)et 
^2ann felbft the man himself. 

§ 73. Maktms. epxM^t. 

1. 
glcigig fct beim Untertid^t, Be diligent during the lesson, 

&ii xti)t ai)t unb fd^tpa^e ntd^t. Pay good attention, and do not 

talk. 
2. 
SScrleugne ben (Scl^orfam ntd^t, Refuse not obedience 
Unb folgc, njcnn bet Sel^rer fprtd^t. And follow the master when he 

speaks. 
3. 
2Ber ntd^t lefen unb nid^t fd^reiben He who does not know how to 

fann, 
!Der ift nut ein ^alber SWann. Read and write, is but half a man. 

§ 74 The Indicative Present of Strong Verbs. 

Strong Verbs have in the indicative present the same in- 
flexions as AVeak Verbs. The root-vowel alone undergoes modi- 
fications which it is important to know. 

1. Verbs with n take the Umlaut in the 2nd and 3rd per- 
sons singular, except fd^affen. Ex.: ^i) fd^lafe I sleep, bu fd^Ififft 
er fc^Iftft. 

2. Of the verbs with n and aUf fto^en to push, faufen to 
drink, and laufen to run are submitted to the same rule. Ex.: 

bu ftegt, bu faufft, bu laufft. 



I 
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3) Verbs having for the root-vowel tf change it into i or 
if (i short, ic long) in the same persons. Ex.: id) gcbe, bu gtbft, 
er gtot; ii) f)d% bu ^tlfp, cr l^ilft. 

Are excepted: bctocgen to move, gc^en to go, ftel^en to stand, 
pfltqm to take care of, kpeben to weave. 

§ 75. Examples. 

^ ^afjX^ I ride, ^ ^ ftog^^c I push, 

bu fi^t^ft you ride, ^ .g bu ftdja-eft you push, 

ttrtr fal^rcn etc. rpir flogen etc. 

^ louf-e I run, ^ tPcrf'C I throw, ^ij^k^^t I read, 

bu I8llf4t you run, bu wltf-ft you throw, bu llef-eft (lieft) you read, 

er IjlitH er toirf-t. er lieHt (lieft). 

tptr loufeu etc. loir tperfen etc. n?ir lefen etc. 

Note 1, For the suppression of the t in the 2n(l and 3rd persons 
singular and 2nd plural the same rules prevail as with Weak verbs. 

Note 2. Verbs ending in f often change fcft or fct into ft. Ex.: i(^ 
(cf*c, bu lieft, cr lieft, ic^ rcif*c I travel, bu rcift, cr rcift. It is the same 
with verbs ending in ff* Ex.: 3(^ laff^c I let, ha lafet, cr Ifigt. 

§ 76. Tianslation. 

3Wa^en to make, gcl^orci^en to obey, *bcfe^Ieu to command, *nc]^mcn 
to take, • ratten to counsel, • fi^cn to sit, • blciben to remain, * trcibcn 
to drive, * cntpfel^lcn to recommend, bic S^itung the newspaper, bummcS 
3eug nonsense, fonberbar strange. 

Note. The verbs marked with an asterisk are Strong. 

^ effe gletf^, toa§ igt 8ubtt?tg? — gr tgt SBrob. — Unb 

UKid trmit er? — er trtnft SBaffer. — 933a§ t§ut gmma? — ©ie 

lieft. — S5Ja§ lieft fte? — ©ie Heft bte 3eitung. — 8ieft i^r Sruber 

aud^? — er lieft gutpeilen, a6er nid^t oft. — SBa§ ^at beine 

Sd^per, 8ouife? — eincn a^jfel. — ®i6t fie bir (you) oud^ zttoa^ 

bcnjon (some of it)? — ^i) bin nid^t l^ungrig, ii) imK iefet nid^t 

ejfm. — Du uimmft immer mcinc ^ber, SBill^elm, ^aft bu feme? — ^art 

(lot welne geber. — ffias rat^ft bu bem ^aul? ©ott er ie%t ^pa-^ 

jlewi gel^? — er l^at ja feine 3lufga6e nod^ nid^t fertig! — !Oann 

Wttger ju^oufe Meiben. ?tber bu ftBgt mid^ immer, ^ang; tparum fifeeft 

in nld^t rul^ig? — Unb tparum »irfft bu immer ^cipier? — ©as 

Jw ^>eittrld^, er n?itt e§ nid^t mel^r t^un. — ^einrid^ i(t j;ottbex6<xx. 
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er trcibt immcr bummed 3^9^ itfit^t gem, mU abet felftft ni^t ge* 
l^otd^en, bod etn)7fie]^It tl^n nUSft 

§ 77« Exercise. 

To rido on horse-back rettcn *, to beg, to ask bitten *, to send 
f(fticlcn, to fall fatten •, to take fangcn •, to sing fingcn •, to come fommen •, 
to go, to walk ge^en *, the fish bcr SJifc^, nowhere nirgcnb, (motion) nirgcnb^* 
f)m, where? (motion) roo^in? rarely, seldom felten, at least ttJcmgftcnS, bo- 
sides iibrigeng, to mistake irren. 

You (I)u) always drive out (ffil^rfl fpajteren) (in your carriage), 
do you never ride? — I do not know (fonn) (how to) ride, besides, 
you do not see me often drive out, I usually go on foot (jtt ^Vt%). 

— However I see jour carriage (SSagen) every day (jeben Sag) ! 

— (It is) my father (who) takes a drive (ffil^tt fpajtctett). — 
What do you do in the morning, you and your brother? — 
I write and my brother reads German. — Do you already 
speak German? — My brother speaks (it) a little, I do not 
yet (nod^ ntd^t) speak German. — You run too fast, Francis, 
you may (fcmnft) fall. — Never mind (©et mi)t befotgt), I 
never fall. — You never fall! That is lucky (!Cu l^aft ®HidP). 

— What do you eat, Mary? — I do not eat, you mistake, you 
do not see well. — You stand continually, Harry, are you not 
tired? — I have not yet been long on foot (^ ftel^e no(^ 
nid^t longe). — Where are you going, Paul ? — I am going nowhere. 

— Your brother begs you to send him (tl^m) his copybook. — 
I shall send it to him (fd^idfe e§ i^m) presently (foglet^), I have 
but a line to write. — Do you sleep long in the morning? — 
I do not sleep longer than you. — Who is coming there? — 
(It is) my godfather (^atl^e). — Does he remain here long? — 
No, he is going to leave (t>etla§t un§) us to-morrow. — Do you 
still sing in the evening? — My sister sings, but I seldom sing. 

— Where has (ftedft) your cousin (gone)? I find him nowhere. — 
He is not here, he is out (au§) fishing (fifti^en). — Does he ever 
catch anything? — He catches at least one fish every day. — 
That is, indeed, better than nothing at all. 

Note. The preposition to before an English infinitive is rendered 
in German by ^ and in order to bet nm -— Jlt^ ttttt beginning the phrase 
and Jtt standing before the verb. Ex.: ^6) ftubicre, um mcinc ficction ju 
fdnncn I study in order to know my lesson. 

§ 78. ^aS Sd^ilf. The sheep. 

®a5 ©d^af ift ein Itebeg, fanftcS (gentle) Silkier. @g fietgt 
(bites) unb ftogt nviSft & Qefert (Aimishes) bie SSSoQe ju ®trum))fen 
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(stockings) imb Xnif (cloth), ^leifd^ ju f^macfl^aftem ^ammel6raten, 
5talg (tallow) gu ©cifc (soap) unb fiid^ten (candles), 8cber (leather) 
iVL ^anbfd^ul^en (gloves). SWan ma^t au§ (of) fefaien iCSrmcn (bow- 
els) ©aitcn (strings) ju 35iolinen. Qunge ©(i^afe (plur.) ober 
gammd^ (lambs) fpringcn (jump) fo luftig (gaily) uttll^er (about), 
ttnc Stttber. 

questions. 1. SBo^ fiir em 2:i^ter tft ba$ ©d^af? 2. 3Ba$ 
t^ut cS tiid^t? 3. ©a§ Hcfert cS? 4. ffiogu liefert e§ pe? 5- ®ci3 
mai^t man mtS fetnen !Dtttmen? 6. ^a^ t^un frntge ©d^afe? 7. 
«5ic luftig finb fie? 

SECTION III. The Dative. 

§ 79« The Dative answers to the question tpem? to whom? 
Dative of the articles and pronominal adjectives: 



Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


bem to the, 


bet 


bem 


einem to a (an), 


einet 


efatem 


leinem to no (one). 


feinct 


Idnem 


meinem to my. 


meinet 


meinem 


biefem to this, 


biefet 


biefem 


jenem to that. 


ienet 


ienem 



As for nouns, those of the strong declension may take Cf 
those of the Weak have (e)tl* (See § 34 and § 37). 

§ 80« Dative of Personal and Interropitlve Pronouns^ 

Personal Pronouns. 

Dative: il^m to him, ij^t to her, il^m to it. Plural iJ^Heil 
to them, politely ^l^ueit to you. 

Interrogative Pronoun. 
Dative: Itiem? to whom? 

§ 8L Order of Words. 

1. The Dative when dependent on a simple verb, has gen- 
eraUy its place after it. Ex.: ^ glouBe mtfaRRm "feoXja A. \i^^^^ 
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my father, id^ l^clfe mcinem ^Jt^cunbc I help my friend. — Infini- 
tives and participles have the dative before them. Ex.: 

^ fjoibi meiuem l^atet geglaubt I have believed my 
father, unb kperbe i^m immer glauben and shall always believe hun. 

2. With two complements to a verb, the dative generally 
precedes the accusative. Ex.: ^ gc6c meinetf ©(i^lDcfter cinew 
8l|)fel I give my sister an apple. 

If both complements are personal pronouns, the shortest 
stands first. Ex.: ^ lei^c ed Hit l^CUtc I lend it you to-day. 

§ 83. Preliminary Exercise. 

What does the father send? — He sends a hat (^ut 
masc). — For whom (wcui?) does he send the hat? — He sends 
it for (dat.) his son. — What does the mother do? — She makes a 
dress (filcib neut.). — For whom (iDcm?) does she make a dress? 

— She makes a dress for her daughter. — The sister gives a 
pen. — To whom does she give a pen? — She gives a pen to 
her brother and to her fi-iend. — To whom does the pupil 
(©c^iilcr) lend the ruler? — He lends the ruler to his cousin. 

— What does the aunt give? — She gives a necklace (ba^ 
§ate6anb). — To whom does she give the necklace? — She gives 
tiie necklace to her niece. — What does the godfather cut? — 
He cuts a stick. — For whom does he cut a stick? — He cuts 
a stick for his godson (J^aufling). 

Note. The dative is often used in German to state for whose ad- 
vantage the action realised by the verb is done. 

§ 83. Translation. 

SBcm bringft bu baS 93ud^, Saura? — Qd^ bringc e§ mcinem 
SBtubcr. — Unb ba§ ^ODicr? — ®a§ bringc id^ mcinct ©d^meftet. 

— mu fie fd^rciben? — ^a, fie mti cinen SBrief fc^teiben. — SSem 
noxU fie fitciben? — ®ic imtt ber aWutter fd^reibcn. — • fi'annft bu 
aud^ lefen unb fd^reiben? — 5Wetn, td§ voiU eS erft lemen. — §aft 
bu eine gibel (primer)? — 5Wetn, ii) f/ait nod§ leine. — ©ott id^ 
bit cine fd^enfen? — ^ banle ^fjmn; mein 8Sater tniH mit cfaic 
faufcn. — SBo ift beine Safe? — ©ie tfl nic^t l^ict, fie ^tlft i^rem 
SBtuber. — ®o! cr mad^t feinc Slufgabe nid^t attein! 2)a5 gefSCt 
mir m^t 8lber ba fommt ©mil. 2Bie gel^t e§ ^^mn, gmil? — 
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ctwaS? — Wx fel^It ntd^tg, unb bod^ bin xi) firgcrlid^. 86cr id^ 
wifl e5 ^fjxitn nut gfeid§ geftel^en. SWein 9Sater mitt fctn §cm§ J?et^ 
faufcn. — ©em »itt er c§ Dcrfaufcn? — ©cfaicm gf^unbe, bcm 
Doftor. — Unb ba§ tft 3;]^nen unangcncl^m? — 6r ijcnntctl^ct (lets) 
i^m aud^ iugleid^ ben fatten, unb ba fonn id^ bort ntd^t mel^r f))a^ 
jteren gel^cn unb melnc 8lufga6e letncn. — !Da3 ift aflcrbingS fitgcr^ 
liS)\ §a6en ®ie i^S^te (betfe^ung fd^on fettig? — ^a, 6elte6t cS 
Qf^ncn, biefcI6e gu lefen? — ©as nid§t, a6er ber fieJ^ter Io6t immcr 
^]^Tc U6erfe%ung, unb id§ gloube, 3;]^r SSater l^ilft ;j^]^nen. — !Dut(^au« 
ntd§t, er l^ilft tociijl mciner ©afe, a6cr mir Pft er nie. — ©otten 
Ote ;3;^rem greunbe nid^t fagen, mir fein 8efebud§ ju 6orgen? — 
5)a§ tfjnt er nid^t mel^r, er i)at e§ ^ffnm fd^on Bfter geborgt (lent), 
-aber ®ie bringen e§ i^m nie. — IDann auf ©iebcrfel^en (good-bye). 



§ 84. Exercise. 

To lose tocrltcrcn *, to try Derfud^cn, to answer ontttJorten, the purse 
bie fB'6x\Cf the note-book bad 9loti)bu(!^, the comrade ber ®enof[e, to do better 
bcffer mad^exif take bring (brtngen @ie), to go and see befu(!^en. 

Fred! — What do you want, sir? — Come here (tommcn 
®ie l^er) — Here I am. — Give this pen to your sister and 
that book to your brother. — And is my cousin allowed (lann) 
to go and see her mother? — I wish (id^ toitt . ttjol^l) (to) 
permit your cousin to go and see her mother, but I am not sat- 
isfied with her (mtt xijX); she obeys nobody (niemonbem), neither 
her mother nor her uncle, nor her aunt. Here is yet (nod^) a 
pocket-book, take it to your father, he wants it. And what are 
jou doing, Joseph? — I am writing to my godfather. — Do you 
write to him often? — I write to him every month (jeben SDionat). 

— Does he answer you? — He answers me every time (jebeS*^ 
mal). — For whom (twm) does your sister make this purse? 

— She makes it for (dat.) her mother. — Will you please (ge* 
fSttigft) to lend this ruler to your brother? — I want it myself 
(fdbft). — To whom does this inkstand belong (gel^5ren)? — It 
belongs to my comrade. — Where is your inkstand? — It is 
broken (gerbrod^en). — You are not orderly (unorbentlid^). People 
(man) are always lending you something, now (balb) a pen, then 
^olb) an inkstand; another time (etn anbereSmal) you lose your 
book or you tear (gerrei^n) your copy-book. — I try to do b«t*«t. 

— You do well (@ie t^un toof)l batatt). 
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§ 85* t^6 &linmnmtx. The elass-room. 

^as ©d^ulgimmer mad^t einen STl^eil bed ©d^ul^oufed mid, 
©aSfettc tft getoSl^nfid^ grog, l^od^, l^cfi, fteunblld^, gcfunb, trodten, 
l^ctjtat. 35a§ ©d^uljtmmcr l^at ehten ^upobcn, Diet ©finbc, cine 
iDcdfc, gcnftet, cine 5C^firc unb ctnen Ofen. 3fuf bcm ^upoben gd^m 
ttnt; bic Qvtxmtthtdt befinbet fld^ iifiet unfem Sopfm; bie SB5nbe 
umgeben un§. Die Sanb ift au§ ©tefaten, bte ®edfe aus ^oB, bcr 
gupobcn aud Stettern gemad^t. ^ ©d^uljintmer flnb t)tele !Cmge: 
2:tf(^e, fflanfe, Safein, fflii(^er, gebem, J)tnte, ftretbe, ein ©d^toamm, 
ein ©tul^I, ein ©d^tanf, ein Ofen unb anbete ®ad§en. 35ie Setter 
unb bie ©d^iifet tommen bott foft aCe 5Cage gufanimen; bie (Stnen 
ge6cn, bie Jlnberen enipfangen Unterrid^t. 

Questions. 1. 993a$ ntad^t einen Sll^eil bed ©d^ul^aufed and? 
2. aaSie ift bad ©d^ulgimmer gewol^nlid^ ? 3. 93Bad l^at bad ©d^ut 
gimmet? 4. aSBotauf gel^en txAx m ©d^uljimmer? 5. 93Bad 6eflnbet 
ftd^ ii6er unfem to<)fen? 6. ©oraud ift bie SBanb gemad^t? 7. 
®eld§e 35inge finb im ©d^uljimmer? 8. SBer tontmt faft aCe Sxige 
im ©d^ulgimmer jufammen? 

§ 86. The Indicative Present of mH^tn and Hiirfeil 

to be allowed, to dare^ 

^ mag, I may (like); id^ botf, I may (dare); 

bu niagft, you may; bu batfft, you may; 

et mag, he may; et barf, he may; 

tt)ir mogen, we may; ttjir biitfen, we may; 

il^t miJget, you may; il^r biitfet, you may; 

fie mBgen, they may; fie biitfen, they may. 

§ 87^ Translation. 

©agcn to say, erlaubcn to permit, bcjricbtgcn to satisfy, glauben (dat.) 
to believe, morgcn frii^ to-morrow morning, baS ^fcrb the horse, bcr 3Sa« 
gen the carriage, aufgefegt disposed, ba^ better the weather, id^ l^abe ^op\* 
fd^merj I have the headache. 

^ mag l^eute nid§t arbeiten, §ert StCet, id^ bin nid^t aufge- 
legt, id§ ^aU So^?ffd§merj. !Catf id§ f^^ajicren gel^en? "J^a^ SBetter 
ift fo fd^Bn! — ©o, bu ^aft fio»)ff d^meta ! SKun, id^ tM ed bit tool^l 
eriauien; in I^ift tmmex fleigig unb fonnft beine Section. Wbet to^ 
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ein SSatet aud^? — 5Wein, bcr »cig c« no(^ nid^t, id^ toitl c^ il^m 

) fagcn. — ^n ba§, fonft tft ct b5fc. — ^ii fjaU ^f)ntn nod^ 

^ gu fagcn. — SWun, l^crauS bamtt. — 3Wcm SSatet unb mctnc 

:ter tpollen morgcn au^fal^ren, barf td^ mitfa^rcn? — ^i^ tpcig 

, \(i) njttt'g mit ctnmal iifierlegcn; id^ fagc bit ba§ morgen friil^. 

jft bu gcrn au^fal^ren? — ^ mag licber au^reiten, abet tncin 

:r trttt e§ nid^t l^aben. Unb ©ie, ^rr ScUct, roa^ mSgen ©ic 

r, au^fal^ten obcr au^tciten? — '©as fann td^ nid^t fagcn, li) 

ttjcbet ^fetb nod§ SBagcn, fomit fann td& ttjcbct au^rcttcn 

au^fal^ten. — ©iirfen tarl unb gcrbtnanb icncS SBud^ Icfen? 

fie biitfen e§ lefcn, baS SBud^ ift fei^t niitjltd^. SWogen fie gcrn 

? — O, fc^T gem. — ©ann mSgen fie aud^ gem lemen. — 

• mogcn fie oud^. 

§ 88* Exercise. 

Father, may I play? — Do you know your lesson? — 
, father I know it. — Then you may go and play. — Fred- 
k wishes also to play? — You do not want (tnoflen) to play 
ie, you want a play-fellow, one can understand that (ba§ t)er* 
fid^), but Frederick does not like to study either. That does 
please me (gefaHen), Frederick must first learn his lesson, 
rwards (nad^J^et) he may play. — He knows his lesson, father. 
Naturally you want to play, and you tell me (bu fagft) (that) 
fount) you know your lesson. Well (nun), we shall (tnofien) see; 
1 pay attention (paffe auf ) . — I listen sir, (^bten). Eh ! you get 
used at the first word and stop (bu tJettinttft ^iif Mvx etften 
te unb bleibft ftedfen)! And you Frederick, can't you assist 
1? — I don't know my lesson better than he. — Oh! you do 
want to tell me. You cannot go and play (f|)ielen gel^en), you 
t stay here. One does not study in that manner (fo ftubtett man 
). 

§ 89. ter triige Stnabt. The lazy boy. 

^mk m^ ber ©d&ule gel^en, 
!iDa fo f clones Setter ift? 
SWein! SBogu benn immer lemen, 
SEBag man \pakx bod& tjergigt? 

S)od§ bte Qtxt ttntb long mir werben, 
Unb mie bring' id^ fie l^m? 
®^{§, tomm f/etl bid^ tfitt ^ \*)X«v^ 
§mb, bu dift mix tjtel ju bumm. 
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Stnbrc ^uitbc in befaiem SUtcr 
ftonncn bicncn, ©d^Ubtoad^'ftcl^, 
StUmm tangcn, appoxtixm, 
auf Scfc^I in'S ©offer flc^. 

^a, in bcnfft eS gel^t fo tt)cttcr, 

ffiic W§ fonft getriebcn l^aft; 

SWun, mcin @pi^, jcfet l^cigt c« Icrncn. 

§tcr! Somm l^cr! unb oufgcpagt (attention). 

(3fortfe|un0 folgt.) 

Questions. 1. ffio^in fofl bcr trfigc ftnabc gel^? 2. 8ie 
tft bos SBcttct? 3. ©as mug cr tmmet t^im? 4. SScrgigt man 
bag ®clemtc fjjfiter? 5. ®ie wirb i^m btc 3eit tmhtn? 6. »lfl 
er bic 3ctt mit fcinem §unbc l^erumbringcn? 7. ©arum nnC ex ben 
®))ife ettoas fe^rcn? 8. ©aS !5nncn §unbc in fcinem JOter? 9. 
SBoS bcnft ®»)i%? 10. ®a§ fofi ®»)ife t^mi? 11. ©ofl er # 
))affen? 12. ©05 fagt ber «nabe ju ijm? 

§ 90« The Imperative. 

The Imperative of Weak and Strong verbs is formed by 
adding to the radical the following inflexions: 

f for the 2nd person singular, 

ft for the 2nd person plural. 
Ex.: lob-en (weak verb) to praise, lob-e praise, Iob''(e)t praise; 
fd^refi&en (strong verb) to write, fd^reib^^e write, fd^reibKe)t write. 

Note, Strong vorbs generally drop the e of the singular. Ex.: 
trag*cn to carry, trag carry, trog-et carry. 

Those with the root-vowel e, have their 2nd person singu- 
lar similar to the radical of the 2nd person indicative present 

Indieative present. Imperat. singular. Imperat. plural. 
bu jUisft you give. gUi give. geb<e)t give, 

bu ftltrid^^ft you speak. f|iril| speak. f))re(!^(e)t speak, 
bu lief^eft you read. (ieS read. Ief<e)t read. 

bu dfj^^ft you go. gel^ go. ge^t go. 

The other persons of the imperative are rendered by the 
forms of the subjunctive present in the interrogative form: loi^en 
to praise, loi't tx let him praise, lofi-ett wir let us praise, tob-en 
fie let them praise. 
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You learn yOur task, learn (sing.) your task, learn (plur.) 
your tasks. He reads a letter, read (sing.) your letters (Stiefe). 
You eat, do not eat (sing.), do not eat (plur). You do not speak, 
speak now (sing.), speak now (plur.). Let him speak, let them 
speak. Let us play. Let her drink, drink now (plur.). Do not 
play, do your exercise. 

§ 92. Transktioii. 

^ad @(!^reibbu4 the copy-book, bad il^ult the desk, bad ©prid^mort 
the proverb, .augcnbli(l(i(!^ presently, * jic^en to draw, eilen to make haste, 
dffnen to open, ^olen to fetch, • bfcibcn to stay, to stop. 

SBIctb no4 (gbuarb, unb l^tlf mtr mctnc 2(ufgabc madden. — 
^ lorai butd^ottS nid^t langer blcibcn, td^ l^abc cttpaS ju tl^un. — 
®fe mit ©cllc (the more haste, the worse speed), fagt ba§ <Bpxiij^ 
wort. !Du btft l^eutc augcrorbentlid^ fleigig, abet bu l^aft bod^ cine 
aWinutc iibrig. — %nif ntd^t einc SDHnutc, td^ mug fort. — 35attn 
gc^ rnib l^olc mit ctft mcin ©d^retbl^eft. ®o, nun gib bicfcS 93ud§ 
bcm SatI unb fagc tl^m, cr foC etnen Stugcnbltd ju mit fommcn. 
— !Da tft er ft^on. — Saxl, ntmm btefcn 93ricf unb brtnge tl^n 
bcincm SSatcr. &ffne aber juctft bcin ^ult, mein 8tncal ift bortn, 
OS) mug cine 8tntc jie^. 93tau(^ft bu bein gcfcbud^ jc^t? — 
9lid^t ougcnbMid^. — ©ann Icil^c eg mit, td^ fonn mcin gefebud^ 
rtld^t ftnben, unb l^ole mit aud^ beine ©tammatif. — §icr l^aft bu 
bribes (both). — ^o^epfj unb 8ub»ig, fommt l^er, ncl^mct biefe 
@eogta|)]^ie unb btcfe§ a338ttetbud§, unb brtngt fie mcincm SScttcr, 
bfeibt abet nid^t langcr (any longer than) afe ni5t6ig tft. 

§ 93. Exercise. 

Bather t^ielmel^c, to finish beenbigen, ju @nbc madden, to sit down 
fid^ fe|en, the drawing bte gcid^nung, yonder bort, the sketch bte ^fijjc, the 
easel hit ®taffelet, to look for fud^en. 

What! William and Peter, you are still here! Go and 
study at once (ouf bet ©tctte), you do not yet know your lesson. 
Go and learn it, or rather stop here, sit down there and study. 
And you, John, go and fetch me my drawing; I want to 
jBnish my sketch. Where is my Chinese ink, Emily? — I do 
not know. — Look for it. — Whom must I ask for it (ffien 
fott id^ botnod^ ftogen)? — Ask your sister 5ot V\., xJ&st^ ^«^ "^^ 
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coming. — Hand me (reid^C mtt) the Chinese ink, Louisa. — 
Do you want it, uncle? — Yes, give it me, I want to finish 
my drawing. — Here it is, take it. — Wait a moment (einen 
^(ugenl&ltcf)^ Emily, assist me a little, point my pencil (fd^netbe 
mir . . guted^t), fold this paper and bring me my easel. 

§ 94 2)er trfige Stuart (eJortfe^ung). 

©o! — nun ftcQ Wd^ in bte @rfe! 
^oi) ben So^jf gu mir gerid^ft! 
^fotd^cn gcbcn! — ®o! — no(l§ einmal, 
©onft gtbt'g ©d^Iage! — SBtfift bu nic^t! 

Sag? bu fnurrft? bu toiHft nid^t lemen? 
©el^t mir bod^ ben fanlen ffitd^t: 
ffiet ntd^t lemt, tjerbtcnct ©trafc; 
Scnnft bu biefc JRcgel ntd^t! 

§ord^! tocr lommt! c§ ift ber SSater, 
©treng tuft er bem ^na6en ju: 
Set nid^t Icrnt, tjetbienet ©ttafe; 
®pxiij, unb toag mbiencft bu? 

Questions, l. SBo foQ p^ (SpOn Mtetten? 2. S38te fott cr 
ben to^f l^alten? 3. 2Ba§ foQ er geben? 4. ©aS gtbt'5 fonft? 
5. 2Ber ftiurrt? 6. 93Bcr tvxU ntd^t lernen? 7. SBer fommt ba? 
8. 9Ba§ ruft er bem ^aben ju? 

§ 95. The First Fntnre. ^^ %ninxnm I. 

The first jfuture is formed with the indicative present of 
the auxiliary tperben and the infinitive present of the verb con- 
jugated. Ex. : 

Indicative present of toerben to become.. 

Sing. Plur. 

^ ttjerbe I become, totr toerben we become, 

bu mlrft you become, i^r ttjcrbet you become, 

er tmrb he becomes, fie tt)erben they become. 
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I. Future. 



fctn to be. 
be fctn I shall 
t feitt you will 
fctn he will 
ben fctn we shall 
)et fcin you will 
en fein they will 

ben to become, 
be roctben I shall 
t * merben you will 
njcrben he will 
ben n?erbcn we shall 
Det metben you will 
en roerben they will 



cr 
o 



O 

B 



fjaizn to have. 
^ roctbe ffaitn I shall 
bu mtrft fjobtn you will 
er tPttb l^aben he will 
toxx metben l^abcn we shall 
t^r n^erbet f)af>m you will 
fie ttjetben ^a6cn they will 

fd^reifcen to write. 
^i) merbc fd^rctben I shall 
bu mtrft fd^rctben you will 
er roirb fd^tciben he will 
voix metbcn fc^reiben we shall 
tl^T metbet fd^etben you will 
fie wetben fd^tetben they will 



i 






loben to praise, 
©etbe td^ loben? shall I praise? 
SBitft bu loben? shall you praise? 
SBttb er loben? will he praise? 
S3Berben mx loben? shall we praise? 
SBerbet il^r loben? shall you praise? 
SBerben fie loben? will they praise? 

Mark the spelling of the second person wtrft = wirbcft. 

g 96. Translation. 

cfuc^cn to pay a visit, tjerniinftig reasonable, boS ©crSufd^ the noise, 
Denfaften the paint-box, bcr ficid^tfinn thoughtlessness, ablcgen to 
row off, cnblic^ at length, Sci^nac^tcn Christmas, befommcn to 

Bann mirft bu beinem SSater f d^reiben, §ermann ? — ^^ toerbe 
rgen fd^retben; mir toerben balb SBet^nad^ten i^aben, unb er 
i§ titoa^ fd^one^ mttbringen. 6r tt)irb un§ urn (about) btefe 
fud^en. — aSJaS totrft bu befommen? — ^ toerbe eincn 
elommen. — Unb beine ®d§»efter? — ©te wtrb einen gar** 
I ^aben. — SBo ift SaxU — (St ^4)xdt)t. — ^&i, tiO. ^^ 
mirft bu Mb fevtis fern, taxi? — ^ ton^ ^wSji \«Ss.^ 
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im. — So tft imt Sc^ircfter? — 3ie ifk nkbt VKfer ^ — 
iSixi tit balb nrititr juriicf (back) fdn? ^ 3tf vixb birfn Staib 
|ut&(f tfiiL — ^otoin imb fiat(, nKtim lotrbct ibt ucriifinfUg fdn 
unb tuxm iad^tfym abU^m? ^x fpidt ben gcnijai Za^ iDedxt ^ 
audf mM enblub atbrtim? — ffiir 6a6en f(^ aOcd fnrtig. — Slboi, 
t3$ ift rt»a^ onbtred: i^ loerbet abet tiu^ ju md (Stronfife nai^ 

§ 97* Exercise. 

To draw ^idtuen, the hea^l bft ftopf, I think uft slasbt, to tncb 
Uifttn ''aec,;t drawing ba§ 3^i4nfn, to trim ^ufhi^. deliglited enfiA. 
tarn«d ap aufgdtul;rt, to mend nod^^ffen, the forehead bic Sttrn, to eon- 
tlnofe fortfr^, the end of the nose bie ^tafcnipi^, to narrow oigtr nMtOf 
to ihow itigtn, presentlT fogfeif^. 

l^liere shall yon be this eveniDg? — I shall be at home. 

— Will vour brother be also at home? — Xo, he will be oat 
(;ai^), — Will Peter and Alfred be here to-morrow? — YeB, 
they will be here. — Then I shall come to see (6efiic^) joo* 

— What are you doing there, Philip? — I am dra¥ring. — 
Do you draw well? — I will show you a head, then you can 
see. — Willingly. "WTio teaches you drawing? — Mr. RfiH. 

— Is it long since you began drawing (jett^nen @te fc^on laiige)? 

— Oh yes, a long time ago ((aitge), and I shall go on drawing for 
another year (xdvAk no&i rin "^^x mi 3^nen fortfa^ren). — 
Well, are you going ''fiit) to show me that head soon? I am 
waiting. — Presently, here it is. — It is not bad, but that ear 
is a little too big. — You are rights I will mend it. — The 
point of the nose is too much turned up. — Well, I shaU torn 
it, that will not be difficult. — The forehead is too large, I think 
(ime mir fc^nt). — I will make it smaller (mger). — That is 
nearly all. The rest will do (baS U6ttge mirb onge^). I shall 
take away (mitne^mett) your drawing; I will have the pleasure 
of showing it to your father, he will be delighted. 

§ 98. Sad %tX^ 

3<^ ge^ juipeilen auf bad f^Ib. S(uf bem ^tbe jte^t man 

(JSetreibe; Woggen, ffieijcn, ©erftc un6 §afcr. 5)a§ (Setreibc l^at 

laitge, l^ol^ ^alme. 9loggen, iZBetjen unb ®erfte l^aben oben ouf ben 

^Imen iifycta. ^ ben ^l^ren ftedfen bie tdmer. !Die ®erfte %ai 

lottge Qkantm an ben ^^ten. Det %^ \^ ^wsvt ^xm, \tpcS«c» 
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\p^tL 9ioggen unb^ SBctjen ffict man tm |)er6fte. §afer ffiet man 
^xmdS)x. aSJann .»trb bic ©etftc gcffict? 

!iDcn JRoggcn unb aSJcijen mablt ber SKiiller gu SDlel^l »!§ 

i aWel^Ic 6a(It bet 938det 93rob. JRoggenmc^I gibt ©d^toarjbrob 

) ©cijenmel^I SSJeiprob. SSon bet ®etpe mad^t man ©tau^jen 

) aWalg. SSon §afet mat^t man ®tii%e. SSotjiigltd^ njttb et abet 

guttet fut bic ^fetbe benu^t. 

auf bem gelbe toad^fen aud^ Slee, ^laif^, Sottoffeln unb nod^ 
le anbete ^flanjen. SDKt bem 0ee fiittett man ba§ 3Ste§. ©et 
x tp etn guttetltaut. — 2(u§ bem gflad^S njttb ®atn gef^jonnen. 
xauS bet 993ebet bie Seinmonb tpebt. 993aS mad^t man aa^ Sein^ 
Jib? — 3)ie ftattoffein bienen jut SWal^tung fiit SKenfd^en unb ^l^ietc. 

Questions, l. 3So gel^ft bu gumetlen l^tn? 2. 993aS jiel^t 
in ouf bem gelbe? 3. ©as ffat baS (Settetbe unb »o l^at e§ fie? 
©as ftetft in ben ^l^ten? 5. SBa§ l^aben ©etfte unb §afet an 
I ^^ten? 6. ©ogu ffiet man baS (Settetbe? 7. 2Ba§ madden bet 
fitter unb bet SBadet mit bem ®ettetbe? 8. 93Ba§ gibt ©d^watj* 
)b unb n?a§ SBeiptob? 9. SBaS mad^t man tjon bet (Setfte unb 
tt ^afet? 10. ©as fiittett man mit bem Slee? 11. SBa§ ma^t 
: SBebet an^ bem glad^S? 12. ©oju bienen bie Sattoffein? 

§ 99. Tbe Past Partlelple. 

1. The Past participle of Weak verbs is formed by pre- 
^g g( to the radical and by ending it in 1 Ex.: lob-en, 
Iob::{e)t; leb^en, ge4ebs(e)t. The t is preceded by e when the 
lical ends in Jl^ t, W, tU Ex.: ge^^eb^et, ge^be-tet. 

The Past participle of Strong verbs also begins with ge 
fore the radical, but ends in eti. Ex.: binben, ge^btttlll^en ; 
cciben, ge^fd^rieb^en. 

Note. The root-vowol of Strong verbs often undergoes in the Past 
iiiciple modifications which will be explained hereafter. 

The prefix f^t is dropped: 

a) with verbs ending in ieten, iten. Ex.: ®tub4eten, ftub? 
iett, teg^ieten, teg^iett. 

h) with verbs having for prefix one of the unaccented syl- 
lables 6e, tntf tmp, er, Her, $er, mig, ^intet after, wibet 

against, t)Oti hiU. 

* The Present participle of all verbs ends m tlib ^^^<i\i \s ^\^^^ 
ie root Ex, : reb^cn, reb^enb. 
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§100. 




The following list contains 


the Past participle of the verbs 


hitherto employed. 








Infinit. 


Indie, pres. 


Part. past. 


©cin 


to 


be 


td^ bin 


gcn?cfcn 


§a6en 


to 


have' 


id^ l^be 


gel^abt 


aSJetbcn 


to 


become 


id^ njerbc 


gcnjorbcn 


Bennett 


to 


be able 


id^ fann 


gdomtt 


aWottcn 


to 


be willing 


Of tptfl 


gemodt 


©oHcn 


to 


be obliged 


i(^ foa 


gcfottt 


SDHiffen 


to 


be compelled 


td^ mu^ 


gemugt 


aWogen 


to 


like 


tc^ mag 


gemc(^t 


IDiirfcn 


to 


be allowed 


td^ barf 


gcburft 


Siffen 


to 


know 


id^ tnei^ 


getougt 


Stinfen 


to 


drink 


id^ trinfe 


gctrunfen 


gffen 


to 


eat 


i^ cffc 


gcgcffen 


©c^Iafen 


to 


sleep 


id^ fd^Iafc 


gcfc^lafcn 


®e6cn 


to 


give 


ic^ gebc 


gcgcbcn 


S^e^men 


to 


take 


\i) nzijmt 


genomttten 


(Sc^cn 


to 


go 


^ gc^e 


gegangcn 


Sommcn 


to 


come 


ic^ tommc 


gefomnien 


23tingen 


to 


bring 


id^ bringc 


gebrad^t 


©^jtcd^cn 


to 


speak 


id^ fprcd^c 


gefprod^cn 


©tcl^en 


to 


stand 


ic^ fte^c 


geftanben 


©i^cn 


to 


sit 


ic^ fifee 


gcfcffen. 



§ lOL Translation. 

3)a§ 3^itttJort the verb, ba^ §auptttJort the noun, ju glcid^cr Qtxt at 
the same time, bic ^ouglcl^rerin the governess, bag @igenfc!^aft§tDort the 
adjective. 

^arl, ii) bittc btc^, tul^tger gu fctn; @mma !ann tl^te Jltbcit 
ntd^t madden. !Du laufft, bu f<)ringft, bu fd^rcift; ia^ ift nid^t jum 
Xtu^^altcn (I cannot stand that); bu tPiinfd^cft l^icr gu bictben, aber 
bu mugt bid^ tu^ig tjcr^altcn, ober id§ tpcrbc bcincn SSater bitten, bid^ 
ju ftrafen. Unb ©ic groulcin, id^ l^abe eg ij^l^nen fd^on gtoeimal ge^ 
fagt, ©tc !5tttten l^eute nid^t mel^r au^gel^en. a33a§ l^aben ©ic ben 
gangen 2ag getl^an? ©te l^aben gcf^Jtelt, ©ie l^aben gef})rungen, ©ic 
j^aben gctongt unb f^jagtcrt. SScrgniigen ift ^f)X fiicblingStounfd^, ober 
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f)mt ju %a%t mug bie ^rau anS) tttoa^ miffen. ^f)X Sluffa^ (com- 
position) ift f(^Icd^t gcmad^t, ;3i^rc Ucbcrfe^ung pd^tig gcorfecitct. 
2Jater unb 50hittet I6nnen mi)t jufrteben fcln; unb rcd^ncn ©ic barouf, 
i^ »etbc tl^ncn aCc§ fagcn. 2Bo tft ^^xt 3lufga6c? — §tcr ift fte. 
— S)a l^atcn ®ie fd^on cinen g^l^Iet gemad^t unb l^tet nad^ eittcn. 
®icfe§ 3^i^^^* rcgiert ben Stccufatto unb nld^t ben ©atit?. !Dtefe§ 
©genfd^oftSttwtt I^a6en ©ie ate §au|}tix)OTt gebtaud^t; bag miiffen ©ie 
gro^ fd§tcibcn. !Da l^aben ©ie cin ^omma gu mel gcmad^t, l^ier cinen 
©trid^^unft unb einen "j^opptbpmtt gu toentg. ©ie l^aben il^re Slrbeit 
fel^t nad^iafpg gefd^tiebcn. ©ic l^abcn gtoat J?crf^?rod^en, Pei|iger ju 
fein, ofier ©ic J)crf|)red§en immer unb l^alten nic SBort. 





§ 103. 


The list contlnaed. 






Infinit. 


Indie, present. 


Part, past, 


©louben 


to believe 


id§ glaube 


gcglaubt 


aJiad^en 


to make 


id§ mad^e 


gemad^t 


Soben 


to praise 


id^ lobe 


getobt 


©d^enlen 


to present 


id^ fd^enfe 


gefd^enft 


©|)ielen 


to play 


id& f^jiefe 


gefrielt 


SBtaud^en 


to employ 


id^ brcmd^c 


gebraud^t 


§6ten 


to hear 


id^ l^ore 


ge^ott 


8etnen 


to learn 


id^ letnc 


geletnt 


Sel^ren 


to teach 


id^ lel^re 


gelel^Tt 


liBiinfc^en 


to desire 


id^ njiinfd^e 


gemiinfd^t 


gal^ten 


to drive in 


a carriage id§ fal^re 


gefal^ten 


3^en 


to draw 


id^ jie^e 


gcjogen 


©d§reiben 


to write 


id^ fd^reibe 


gefd^tieben 


8efen 


to read 


id§ lefe 


gelef en 


Seil^en 


to lend 


id§ leil^e 


geliel^en 


iBIeiben 


to stay 


id§ bleibe 


geblieben 


©ingen 


to sing 


ic^ finge 


gefungen 


©Jjtingen 


to jump 


id§ fptinge 


gef^jtungen 


Soufen 


to run 


id^ laufe 


gelaufen. 



§ 103. Exercise. 

Business ber ^anbel, however iebot!^, the godfather bcr $atl^e^ roast 
hare ^afenbraten, the week bie SBoci^c, to come and ^^^ \i^u^txv, ^ts^- 
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ably tt)a^rf(^einlt(^, the weather bad Setter, to forget t)ergeffen, to walk 
out fipajieren gel^n, the customers bie ^unbf(!^aft, to stay in }U ^ufe bleiben. 

How do you do (SBie Qt^% Mr. Edmond? — Pretty well, 
thank you, Sir. — And how is business now progressing (lUlb toit 
gd^t'iS mit bem §anbcl)? — Rather badly (jicmlid^ WW^t). We have 
sold very little to-day. — Did you go out (©inb ®ic f))ajteten 
gctocfcn) for a walk this morning? — No, Sir, I stayed in (perf), 
my master has gone out (tft f^pagietett), and so I must serve the 
customers. — Nevertheless, the weather is so fine I The sun is w> 
bright. There is no wind, the air is balmy as in spring. — That 
is true, but I must stop here. — What have you (got) there? — 
It is a knife. — Who gave (perf.) it you? — My god-father. — 
Does he often give you something? — Yes, lately he gave (perf.) 
me a cigar-case. — Do you smoke? — No, Sir, but I shall smoke 
soon. — Does your god-father often come to see you? — He came 
again yesterday (cr tft tiod^ geftetn gclommcn), and brought (pert) 
us at the same time a hare (bet §ofe). — A hare you say? Then 
the shooting season (bie ^agb) has commenced (fjat begonnen). — 
Yes, Sir, it has already commenced. — Do you like roast haro 

(effen ©te gcmc ^afcnbtaten)? — Yes, I like it very much. • — 
But to our business (abet um auf unfcrc ©ad^c juriidfguIomwen>, 

have you ordered my book? — What (3BaS fiit ein) book? — • 
Ah, you have again forgotten it. I mean (metlt) my reading- 
book. — Oh, excuse me. Sir, I ordered it (perf.) last week. — 
Then I shall soon have it. So much the better (um fo bejfei^)^ 
for I have great need of it {\(S) btaud^c c§ notl^ttjenbig). 

§ 104. ^tx %pUi^aum. 

35ort in bc§ aWiiflcrS (Satten, ba ftel^t cin Wp^zlbaum, 

;3lft tjofl tjon grogcn 2(c}?feln, man fic^t bie 93IStter faum. 

^ufd^ fried^t be§ ©d^ncibcrS ^dnSd^cn butd^'g engc 8od§ im §ag, 

§Mt 6etbc ^ofcntafc^en, unb igt, fo titcl er mag. 

®a p^zift% ba lommt bet aWiifler: „^alt, i}alt, bu Wp^zUzil" 

3Kein §an§d^cn f^^ringt; benn ©d^lSgc, btc marcn il^m nid^t licb. 

er \(S)lup\t tn§ 8od^ im §ag; ba gtbt^g cin 2Ktggefd§tdf: 

®ie tiotten lafd^cn madden ben Sutfd^en tjiel gu btdf. 

®r icoppdt in bem 8od^, tt)ie btc gefangcnc 3Kau§. 

35eT aWiiflcr mit bem ©tedfen Ilo^ft il^m bie |)ofen an^. 

Questions, l. 2Bo ftefit bcr apfettaum? 2. SBot)on tft CC 
Pv/r? 3, saSa§ fief)t man loum? 4. SiSn ^^&iV Wx«i'« w^e 8od^ ^ 
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©as fiittt cr toU? 6. mzM tgt cr? 7. SQBer fommt ba? 8. 
§ Tuft bet aKuttcr? 9. SBaS mx bcm ^anS ni(^t Iteb? 10. ffio 
mi f^Kipft cr? 11. SBoS mat^t ben Sutfti^ gu bicf? 12. SBaS 
t er im 8o(^? 13. aSJic icopptlt er? 14. ©a« t^ut ber aRfiCet 
: bem ©todfe? 

§ 105. Hie Imperfect. Sa$ 3tiMietrfe(tiiiii^ 

1. Weak verbs have for characteristic consonant in the im- 
rfect i, to which are added the inflexions of the present, except 
the 3rd person singular, that is like the 1st person singular. 

The i is preceded by f : 

a) when the radical ends in )l or t* Ex.: teb^e^te, itUt^tt, 

b) when the radical ends in ttt or n with a consonant be- 
fore it. Ex.: toibmen to dedicate, tmbui-e^te; ISugnen to 
deny, ISugns^e^te. 

2. The imperfect of Strong verbs is formed by the change 
the root-vowel (see 11 course) to which are added the inflexions 

the present, except in the 1st and 3rd persons singular, 
ich have no inflexion at all. 

Note. The German imperfect is the historical tense. 

§106. 

Weak verbs* 



Stronif verbs. 

93inb=en, to bind. 

^i) banb, I bound; 
bu banb*ft, you bound; 
cr banb, etc. 
unr banb-ftir 
i^t banb^et, 
fie banb'Ot. 

©d^relb-en, to write. 

^ fd&rieb, I wrote; 
bu fd^rtcb'ft etc.; 
ct fc^tieb, 
m fd^rieb^eit, 
ii^r fd§neb<e)t 
fie fi^viO^m. 



8ob-en, to praise. 

^d^ lob't^, I praised; 
bu lob't^ft, you praised; 

er lob^e, etc. 
tt>tr Iob4eit, 
t^r Iob4et 
pe lob^ett. 

SBibm-en, to dedicate. 

^ tt)ibm^e-te, Idedicated; 
bu tPtbm^e^teft, etc. 

er njibm^e^te, 
tt)ir toibm*e4nt, 
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(Bpxt^'tn, to speak. 

^ \pxai), I spoke; 
bu ^pxaif^ft, etc. 
cr \pxa(Si, 
tint ^pxaij'-tu, 

fie frtad^^ett. 



9{eb^en, to speak. 
^[(I^ Xti-t4t, I spoke; 

bu rcb^e-teft, etc. 
cr rcb-e^e, 
mtt Tcb:^e4nt, 
t^r rcb^e=tet, 
fie teb^e-teit. 



§ 107, The Imperfect of feilt, ff^tu and mx^tn. 

^ ttJOt, I was etc.; tint ttjat^cn, 

bu ttjcrr-ft, i^r tt)ar<c)t, 

cr tt}ar, fie ttjat'cn. 



^ i)aMt (fiai^t), I had; 

bu l^at^teft etc. 

cr l^at^e, 

tint l^at'ten, 

i^r ]^at=tet, 

fie l^at^ten. 



3f(3^ tt)urb'e, I became; 

bu murb^eft etc. 
er »?urb'C, 
mir njurb-en, 
il^t tiJutb'Ct 
fie ttjurb^en. 



Note. The auxiliary werbcn added to the past participle serves 
form the passive mood. 



§ 



Infinitive. 

©erben 

©etn 

ftihmen 

iDilrfen 
@oQen 
SBoQen 
aRfiffen 
ffiiffen 
(Sffen 
@eben 
Sefm 



Present. 

id^ ti)erbe 

id^ bin 

id^ laun 

td^ mag 

id^ barf 

i(^ foa 

i(^ xoxU 

id^ mug 

id^ ti)etg 

id§ effe 

id^ gebe 

i^ kfe 



108* Recapitnlatiou. 

Imperfect. Part. past. 

tijurbe gemorbcn 

xoax gett)efen 

lonnte gelonnt 

mod^te gemod^t 

burfte geburft 

fofite gcfoHt 

tt)oIIte gciDoHt 

mugte gemugt 

xoM%it gen7uj3t 

gab gegeben 

las fttfe^tu 



to become 
to be 

to be able 
to wish 
to be allowed 
to be obliged 
to be willing 
to be forced 
to know 
to eat 
to giye 
to read 
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nfinitive. 


Present. 


Imperfect. 


Part. past. 


' 


gtcgcn 


ii) licge 


lag 


gelegen 


to lie 


SWcl^men 


td^ ncl^mc 


nal^m 


gcnommen 


to take 


©prcd^cn 


id^ f<)rcd§c 


\pxai) 


gcf^jtod^en 


to speak 


Sommen 


td^ fomme 


!am 


gefommcn 


to come 


5Cttnfcn 


id^ trinfe 


trani 


getrunfcn 


to drink 


®^)ringcn 


i^ frtingc 


f^Jtang 


gcf^jtungen 


to jump 


Saffcn 


td§ laffc 


m 


gclaffcn 


to leave, let. 


©d^lafen 


td§ fd^Iafc 


Wief 


gefd^Iafen 


to sleep 


9iettcn 


id§ tettc 


tttt 


gctltten, 


to ride 


©d^rcifcen 


td& fd^rettc 


fd^ric6 


gefd^rietett 


to write 


3Jlcibcn 


ii) 6Ici6e 


6Heb 


gebltcfcen 


to stay 


gal^rcn 


id^ fal^tc 


fu^r 


gcfa^Tcn 


to drive in a carriage 


©el^cn 


id^ ge^c 


ging 


gcgangcn 


to go 


©tcl^en 


td^ ftel^c 


ftanb 


gcftanben 


to stand 


SC^un 


ii) ii)m 


ti)at 


gct^an 


to do 


Srtngen 


ii) 6ttngc 


btad^te 


gcbrad^t 


to bring. 



§ 109« Translation. 

2)er SBefud^ the visit, fidft mo^l bcfinben to be in good health, to be 
well, bcr ©omtner summer, auf bem Sanbc in the country, *fangen to catch, 
bcr §uften the cough, unerwartet unexpectedly, luftig gay, *rat^cn to guess, 
bcr §e(j^t the pike. 

2Bo tparft bu gcftettt, gubtoig? — ^ mat gu §aufc. ^ 
fonntc nid^t auSgcl^cn, td§ l^atte ju atbciten. — SBaren ^atl unb 
§cintid^ fpajicren? — ^a, btc tpaten f^jajicten; fie gcl^cn fo getn 
fpagietcn. — §attct t^r biefcn STOorgen S3cfud^? — ^a, unfer DnIcI 
mot ba. — ^at cr nod^ immcr feinen §uften? — 5Wctn, cr bcflnbct 
fid^ je^t gang mol^l. — SBarcn bein 3Sater unb beinc SWutter tjcr^ 
gaiigcnc SBod^c jufticben? — ®tc matcn t?ofift8nbig gufrteben; id^ 
:^attc gut gcarbcitet, unb toax fogar nod^ fleigtger ate fonft. — SBo 
roax ber Onlcl biefcn ©ommcr? — @t mar auf bem Sanbc, cr lebt 
metftcnS auf bem 8anbe; ber 8lrgt l^at e§ tl^m geraf^en. — ©etn 
Sruber mar l^eute fel^r lufttg. SBie fam ba§? ©onft tp cr immcr 
fcl^r fd^mctgfam. — ©r mar fifd^en unb l^attc etnen §ed^t gefongen. 
©0 del ®IM mar tl^m uncrmartet, unb cr f^jrad^ ben gangen Xaq, 



V ^. 
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§ 110. Exereise. 

To ask fragen, to look for fuc^en (ace), the day before yeeterday 
torgfftent, to seem * ((^etncn, this time bteiSmal, the kite hn ^adfcn', to 
solve aufldfen. 

Were you at home yesterday? — Yes, 1 was at home» why 
do you a«k? — 1 was looking for you everywhere (fibetaQ), and 
could not find you. What were you doing? — 1 was working. 
— Where were Ferdinand and Lewis? — They were in the 
country. — The day before yesterday I was also in the country. 
We were very gay. Louisa ran, 1 jumped here and there, my 
brother was playing with his kite. — What were your father 
and mother doing? — They were talking together and watching 
us playing (fa^n unferem ©pick ju); they seemed very happy 
to see us so gay and so well. — You had your examination 
yesterday. What had you to do (mac^cn)? — We had to write 
a narrative and a problem (elite SRec^ncitaufgabe) to solve. — Were 
you nervous (aufgetegt) as usual? — Not this time, and for a 
good reason (au§ (Sriinben), I was well prepared (oorberettet). 

§ UL Set S&ali. 

3^ gel^e gern in ben 333alb. ^m 333albc ftel^en l^ol^c 
Saurne: Sicken, 93ud^en, 93ttfen, !Eannen, ^tc^ten unb nod^ anbere 
SBalbbfiume. Die ©c^en unb 93ud^en l^aben 8aub; btc iCannen unb 
^ijtm l^aben 9iabeln. Urn ben ©tamm, urn btc Hftc unb Qtmgit 
fitjt bic SRinbe. 9Son ben Jannen unb ©td^en baut man ^clufer. 
SWan fd^neibet auif 93retter barauS. Die S3ud§en unb S3itfen gefeen 
ein guteS SBrenn^oIj. Die ©c^e trdgt (gid^eln. Die 85ud^e trfigt 
Sud^eln ober SSud^ecfern. Die ©d^eln unb 93ud^eln finb ein gute« 
gfutter fiir bic ©d^weine. ^m a33albe finb aud^ ©trSuc^et. 8ln ben 
^afclftraud^crn toad^fen ^afelniiffe; aud^ bie §eibel* obex ffialbbcercn 
tDai)\tn im ^albe. 

3;m grii^ial^rc ift eS im 333albe unb aud^ in ber ©iefe am 
fd^ftnften. Die ffiiefen finb bann fc^on griin unb mit bunten Slumen 
iiberftreut. ^m ffialbc abet fiel^t man im griil^ling bie neubelaubtcn 
SBfiume unb ©trSuc^er, in beren ©d^atten toit fo gern f|)ielen. Die 
8S8gel flattem Don QtotiQ auf 3^^i9 wnb jmitfd^crn unb ftngen rec^t 
fd^0n. @ie bauen fid^ il^tc 92efter auf Q3&umen ober in bid^tem Oe^ 
fir&u^ unb legen (Sier batin. Da fie^t man ^%n, SIftem, ftuIuTe, 
"^vfeln, {finkn, ©^cd^te unb au^ tvoij ^\dt axi!c«xt "Si^^., feU id^ 
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ru)Sf ntcJ^t fcnne. Die SSiJgcI aber, roclc^e fd^on fingen I5nnen, l^ci^cn 
©ingoSgd. ^ ffialbc tool^ncn anif ^afen unb Samnd^n, g^d^fe 
unb Dad^fe, {Rel^, ^ttfc^e unb ©c^l^omd^en. Diefc itl^icre finb nid^t 
l\a]^ra, rote bie ^auStl^iere, fonbern roilb, unb l^eigen barum roilbe 
2]^tere. 

(Inestions. 1. SBo^in ge^e ic^? 2. ©aS fiit SBSume fte^en 

im saSalbe? 3. ©elt^e 53fiunte ^aben 8aub, roelc^e SWabeIn? 4. SBo 

ftfet bie 9Knbe? 5. SBoDon baut man ^dufer? — 6. SQSelc^e SSume 

gcben ein gute§ Stennl^olj? 7. SBie l^cigen bie ^riid^te bet ©c^e unb 

t)er 93ud^e, unb rooju biencn fie? 8. 9ienne mir einige ©traud^et unb 

gtu^te ber ©albeS. 9. SBo ift eS im gtiil^linge am fd^onften? 

10. aSomit fmb bann bie SBiefen beftteut? 11. SBa§ t^un bann bie 

«89el im ©albe? 12. SBaS fiit 356gel fie^t man im SBalbe? 13. SBelc^e 

5t^tete rool^nen ba, unb rote l^eigen fie begl^alb. 

§ 112« Prepositions governiiig the Acensative. 

Surmiirter mit Hem tlffnfiititi. 

butc^ by, through, ol^ne without, 

fiit for, fonbet without, 

gegen against, towards, um round, about, 

roibet against. 

§ 113« Translation. 

3)ic gfurfpracfec mtercession, bet ^aifcr the emperor, bii^cn expiate, 
ietbrccftcn to break, bcfftnftigen to soften, bie ©trofc punishment. 

Sift bu butd^ ba§ §au§ gelommen, SKatl^ilbe? — SWein, ic^ 
'^in butc^ ben ®atten gefommen. SSSatum ftagft bu mid^? — Qc^ 
^abe emen SBtief fiit ben 3Satet, l^aft bu il^n nic^t gefel^en? — 33od^, 
^ ift cben um bie gcfe gegangen. — ^^t unfet 3Settet nod^ immet 
im bic^? — S«ein, et ift {efet fiit mi^. ©t ^atte bem 9Satet ben 
®to(f getbtod^en unb fottte bafiit biigen. Dl^ne meine giitf|)tad^e 
^ fid^ bet aSatet nid^t befanftigen, butd^ mid^ attein ift ffiil^elm bet 
®ttafe entgangen (escaped), ©ein ^j ift ban!bat, unb et ift jefet 
ftete fiir mid^. ffiaS mid^ bettifft, fo mug id^ gefletn meine 935tfe 
^lotcn l^oben, benn ic^ fonnte fie l^eute nid^t roiebet^tibetx, — ^^v% 
«8 beme mutter f^on? — S«ein, td^ tDotlte tS \^t m&|\. \q^«xv, ^^ 
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id^ braud^e tnein ®clb. Du mi% ol^nc ®elb l^at fclbft ber Saifer 
fern JRed^t Dcrloren. — ®et urn bcine Sdtfc nid^t befotgt, id^ gbig 
bicfcn aWotgen butc^ ben ®arten, unb l^abe etnc gefunbeit 3|t e^ 
btcfe? — ^a, baS ift fie. aWctncn beftcn ICanf. 

Note, The demonstrative Pronoun ber, bie, baS, when refeiring t& 
things, and having a preposition before it, usually changes into ha 
(before a vowel bar), the preposition being subjoined. Ex. : 34 fi^Be bit eine 
SSdrfe. — 3^^ banfc bir bafiir. Such contractions are: 3)oburc^ = bunft 
ben, bic, t>a^. 3)Qgcgen = gegen ben, bic, ba§. 5)arum = urn ben, hie, ba^, 
3)abci = bci bem, bcr, hem. 2)arauf -- auf bcm, ber, bcm. ^rouiS -- 
au§ bem, bcr, bem etc. 

§ 114« Exercise. 

Where is Charles? — He is working for me. — What! 
he is working for you I Cannot you do your work without assis- 
tance (^iilfe)! What will you give him for that? Will you be 
(loirft bu) grateful towards him? No. At the first occasion 
(93ei ber crften ©elegenl^ett) you will be against him. Charles is too 
good to (fiir) you. By his application (^fei^), by his perseverance 
(bic ?lu§bauer) he will succeed (mirb et e§ gu tttva^ bringeti). You 
will never be anything (nte etmaS . .). Now then (nun), quickly to 
work (tafd^ axC^ S33erf); put your desk against the wall; turn 
your back to (gegen) the door, do not look out of (burd^) the 
window, and study. I forbid you (l?erbieten) to go out (auSgU=^ 
gel^en) without my permission. At six o'clock (Um feci^S Ui^t) you 
may go out, then you will take a walk (bet ©|)Cijiergang); you 
will go round the town, but not by (but^) the town. A walk 
outside (um) the town is healthy, one (man) breathes (atl^met) 
a pure air. 

§ 115. Set fleij^ige @d|iUer. 

Die ©d^ule wax ju @nbe. Satl fag im Sammerlcin unb or* 
beitete an feiner ©d^ularbeit. HDa lam cin ©onnenftral^I aW§ genfter 
unb fagte: „Somm mit l^inaus, lieber fi'arl, auf bie SQSiefe, bott tt?oBen 
tvxx fpielen!" W>n Sari antmortete: „SWein, etft lag mid^ fertig 
fetnl" Darauf !am ein 9S5glein an'S ^nfter geflogen, pidtt on ben 
©(i^eiben unb tief: „fi'arl, !omm fd^neC mit mit in ben ©alb! ba 
ift cS fo gtiin unb fii^l! aWeine 53tiibet njetben bit bott fd^Sne 
Siebd^en fingen!'' Dod^ bet gute fiatl fagte jnm SSoglein: ,,®tft 
lag mid^ fettig fein!" ©nblid^ lam aud^ bet a^felbaum mit fetnen 
ooCen Qmiitn an'S SSmmetlein unb tief bem Satl gu: „ffomm mit 
mrr in ben &avtenl |)eute ^(xiji t)cibe \4) oSLt i&^\& ^x biii rcif 
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Qtmaift, ha fannft bu effen, fo mel bit fci^mcdft! Jlbcr auif bcm Wp^d^ 
bourn Ttcf ^axl gu: ,,D nein, crft lag mid^ fertig fcin!'' 

(Inestions. 1. SBaS war ju ©nbe? 2. SBo fag garl? 3. SBa§ 
t^at cr? 4. aSoran arteitcte cr? 5. ffier tarn ia an'§ g^nftcr? 
6. SBag fagte bet? 7. SBa§ antnjottctc fiotl? 8. SBet !am ^etnad^ 
an'§ gcnftct gcflogen? 9. ffiag t^at ct an ben ©c^ei6en? 10. Sa« 
fagte bet SSogel jum tatl? 11. 2Bet lam gule^t? 12. aBomtt lean 
et? 13. ffia§ t^at bet Wp^zMum in bet SKat^t? 14. SBa§ tief 
^atl bem Jlpfettaum gu? 

§ 116. Prepositions (^verning the Dative. 

i&omixttx mit Hem ^at\». 

aWit with, auS out of (from), 

nad^ after, to (name of place), feit since, about, 
nebft, fammt together with, Don of, from, by, 

bet near, at, by (with), ju to, at, 

nSd^ft close by. 

§ 117. Translation. 

aOSol^et !ommft bu, ©buatb? — ^ lomme au^ bem ®atten. 

— Unb wol^in gel^ft bu? — ^i) gel^e nad^ bet ©tabt. — 2Kit tvtm 
gel^ft bu nac^ bet ©tabt? — 5Kit meinet 2Kuttet; ba lommt fie fd§on 
an^ bem §aufe nebft il^tem §unbe. — QSft bein SSatet gu §aufe? — 
et ift feit biefem aWotgen gu §aufe. — SBa^ t^ut et? — St ift 
mit feinem 93uc^ bef^afttgt. — ^ft jemanb bei i^m? — (£t ift attein, 
abet ba gel^t et aud^ au§ bem §aufe? — 3^^ ^^^ 9^^^ et? — 6t 
gel^t gu feinem gteunbe. — SQ3a§ tl^ut et bei feinem gteunbe? — ©t 
gel^t mit i^m f^jagieten. — 35on mm ^at et ben ©todf belommen? 

— SSon feinem SSettet; e§ ift ein ®ebutt§tag§gefd^ent. 

§ 118. Exercise. 

Who is that coming (SBet fommt ba . .) out of school, Wil- 
liam? — It is my brother. — With whom is he coming out 
(l^etauS)? — With his sister. — Have they been long (gel^en 
fie fd^on lange . .) at school? — About (feit) a year. — Do 
they sometimes go out of town? — They often go to their 
uncle. — Where does this uncle live (tDOtijUwC)? — l^fc Xct^s* 
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quite (ganj) close by the river. — With whom is your fifttfaer 
now? — He is with his friend. — Has he been (Qft ct ..) long 
With his friend? — For about (Ungefd^tj an hour. — Does he 
start rretfcn) to-morrow for Coin? — No, he starts for Brussels. 
— Does he go alone? — Xo, he goes with my sister. — Here 
is your mother going (3)a ge^t bctne SKuttcr) out of the hoiue. 
AVhom ift she speaking to (mtt)V — She is speaking to (mit) my 
aunt. — About what (nJOl?on) are they speaking? — They «e 
talking of my cousin. — How long is it since your cousin went 
to Liege? — Since about (ungcfd^r feit) a month. — At (um) 
what (tOzl(i)t) time does she return (fommt fte gutiidt) from 
Liege? — She returns at six o^clock (fc4§ U^r). — Is she alone? 
No, she is with her governess. 

§ 119. epltiinft Im 9rfti|(iiig. 

Dcr 333inter ift totebet i?crgangen, 
g§ griinet unb blii^et baS gelb, 
3[m SSSalbe, ha fingen bte SSogel, 
@§ freut fid§ bic gange SBelt 

S33a§ maijt nun ctn riiftiger 93ube? 
®r bictbet nid^t langet gu §au§, 
6r giel&et gar luftig unb muntcr 
aWit un§ tn'S greie l^tnauS. 

Unb finb toxx tn'§ gtcte gefommen, 

93egtnnen n)ir mand^ctlei (Bpxd; 

S33ir fpiclen ©olbaten unb $^ger 

Unb laufen tjereint nad^ bent Qkt 

(gfottfetjung folgt.) ^ 

(luestioiis. 1. aSatum empfinbet man mtebcr 8uft gum ®pvA0^' 
2. SBa^ gefd^iel^t na^ bent Stbgang be§ SButter^? 3. SBie fmgen *^ 
aSogel? 4. SBer freut fic^? f). SKo bleibt ber riiftige ©ube ni^* 
mel^r? 0. SBo gtef)t er luftig unb munter l^in? 7. SBaS begimt^ 
n?ir im greten? 8. 333a§ f))telen mtr? 9. SBol^in laufen ttjtr? 

§ 120. Translation. 

5)ic (Sifcnbaljn tho railway, gcrdumig spacious, am 3iclc arrived, ^l^"^ 
fd)icb nc^mcn to tako leave. 

Jtang, fomm mit mir nad^ ber ©ifenba^n. 8Btr njoCen gu Mtt^ 
ferem OnM ge^en, er ift feit ae^texti toxd^n ^\n. — 'Sbox ^ t^wceif*^ 
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^f cr ttjot t)crretft unb ift biefen 3Jiotgen juturfgelommcn. ~ 
mcigt bu baS? — ^ ^aiz biefen aWorgen einen Stief Don 
erl^alten. — SBa§ ift bein Dnfel? ~ (£r ift ©tationSDorftel^er. 

3;ft feine ffiol^nung gcraumtg? — ^a, fie ift fci^&n nnb gctSumig. 

f) ba finb toir am S^U, ^i) fe^e, bet S^i ^P f^<^" angetommen. 
Dnfel ficl^t au5 bem g^nftet, abet e§ ift jemanb bei il^m, nnt 

(en l^iet ein ttjenig fatten. !Da lommt er mit einem §crm au§ 

^nxt l^etouS. — ©eit n)ic langc l^aft bu il^n nici^t mel^t gefel^en? 

©eit einem 3)?onat. Qf^fet l)at er un§ bemetft; bet gtembe nimmt 

(^ieb Don il^m; bet Dnfel fommt na^et, et mitt mit un§ f^jted^. 

n bleib bod^ bei mit, gel^e nid^t oon biefet ©telle, njit njoCen il^n 
erroatten. 

§ 13L Exercise. 

To carry on, to follow a trade ein ®ef(]^fift trcibcn, the wool-mer- 
it ber ^oQ^dnblcr, the acquaintance bte ^efanntf(]^aft, worth several 
ions ftcinreidft, to live ttJol^ncn. 

With whom were you speaking just now, Thomas? — 
h my friend. — From where does he come? — He comes 
n Brighton. — What is his name (mie l^ei^t et)? — His name 
^rown. — With whom does he live? — He lives with (bei) 
ody (niemanb), he lives alone (et lebt fiit fid§). — What trade 
3 he follow. — He is a wool-merchant. He is worth several 
ions. — From where does he get his goods? — He gets 
tel^en) them from the Cape (ba§ Sap), from Buenos Ayres, 
I do not know where from besides (unb met wei^ UJO^et). 
How long have you known (pres.) him? — About a year. 
Is he nice (liebenSmiitbig) ? — You will see, here (ba) he is 
ling out of his house. We are going to take a walk, Mr. 
wn, will you come with us? -— Very willingly. — Then will 
. allow me at first to introduce you (©ie tJOtJufteHen) to my 
nd Spencer. — Delighted (Stfteut) to make your acquaintance, 
. Spencer. Where shall we go, to town or to my country- 
ise (8anb^au§)? — Let us go to your country-house. — In 
t case (in bem ^JaCe) wait a moment, gentlemen (meine §etten), 
vill take my great-coat. — Go, Sir, we will wait for you 

f ®ie fatten). 

§ 133. epittm ittt ^tiiffiin. (©c^tug). 
SBit fpielen bann immet tt}a§ ti^ut^. 
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!X)ann laffen mx fteigen ben ^Dtoc^en, 
Wilt feinem geroaltigen ©c^roeif. 

Dann brel^en ttjir un§ luftig tm fireifc, 
Unb tanjen auf ctnem SBetn. 
Da5 ift ein ?eben unb Srctbcn! 
SEir trommein unb fmgen unb fd^rcicn. 

Unb ift bann bcr 85cnb gefontmen, 
!Dann gel^en mx ftol^Itd^ nad^ §aud; 
!Dann finnen toxx anbctc ©pielc 
aiuf morgen un3 micbcrum au§. 

(Inestions. 1. ^aS t^un mir bann? 2. lIBad fd^Iagen n)ir 
balb? 3. SBaS loffen rotr ftctgen? 4. SBomit ift ber ©tat^n t)cr* 
fcl^en? 5. SBorin bre^cn wit un§ luftig? 6. SQSorauf tangcn wit? 
7. S33a§ ift bic5 am? 8. a33a§ t^un mir nod^? 9. ©oS t^un nrir 
om 8lbenb? 10. ffia§ finnen mir bann au§? 

§ 123. On componnd verbs. 

Compound verbs are auch as have prefixes before them. 
Ex.: mit^nel^ni^n to take with, ijer-fptec^^en to promise, t^ott-enb^ 
to accomplish. 

Prefixes are separable or inseparable. 

Inseparable prefixes do not admit of the augment g( ii^ 
the past participle, they are: htp ge^ tutp tmp, tier, jet, 

mig, l^inter, i}oH, toiber. 

Ex.: ^ ijerreife I set out, ic^ ^erreiftc, id^ bin i?erretft. ^ 
bitte !Did^ gu oerreifen. SDii^anbeln to treat ill, cr l^at ben §unb 
mi^^anbelt, abet er t)tx\pxai) mir, il^n nic^t njieber ju mipanbeta. 

He has ill treated the dog, but he promised me not to treat 
it ill any more. 

Separable prefixes are placed, in a principal sentence, at 
the end of the clause: a) in the present and imperfect in- 
dicative, and b) in the imperative. Ex.: ^i) gel^e i)tuU nid^t auir 
xi) ging ^eute nic^t and, ge^' l^eute nid^t an&. (In a sobordinate 
sentence no change takes place). The augment gc of the past 
participle and the Jlt before the m^\\iivft te^aivDi >^^\x \iftual 
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that is they stand between the prefix and the simple verb. 

^ij 6ittc ^ii), friil^ct oufjtlftcl^cn to rise. — §eutc morgcn 
if urn fed^S Ul^r aufgeftanben. (For more information see 
urs.) 

§ 124. Exercise. 

1. 93cbcdfcn ba5 ^anpt to cover the head. I cover my head, 
p'ered his head, you have covered your head. I beg you to 
your head. 

2. (Srfldren bte ©telle to explain the passage. Have you 
ned the passage? — I cannot explain it. — Then tell your 
ir to explain it. 

3. 9SoKenben bic ?ttbeit to finish the work. Let us finish 
ork. Why have you not finished your task? Willy pro- 
to finish it for me. 

§ 135. Exercise. 

I. To get up aufftel^en. Pray get up. — I cannot get up, I 
to get up, but I am still too feeble. Otherwise, I get up 
last week I always got up at seven o^clock, — Has (ift) 
>rother already risen ? — I cannot tell, I believe he is just 
I up. 

I. To go out to-day l^eute au^gel^en. I do not go out to-day, 
other went out to-day, my father is gone out presently, 
igged me to go out with him, but I refused. He is in the 
of going out (infinit.) every day. 

§ 136. Sad ^ttfeifem 

Sin SBauerSmann ging mtt feinem ©ol^n Zf)oma§ iibet ^b. 
/' \pxaif bet 33atet unterwegS, „ba liegt ctn ©tiicf Don einem 
n! §eb' e§ auf unb ftedf e§ ein." ,,©{/' fagte SE^omoS, „fott 
if um eine fold^e Sleinigfeit biicfen!" !Der SSater ^ob ba§ Gifen 
b fd^ob e§ in bie Jafd^e. ^m nfid^ften IDorfe ^erlaufte et tS 
id^miebe fiir einige ^fenntge, unb faufte fiit baS ®elb Sirfd^en. 
gingen tpeiter. !Die ©onne fd^ten fel^r l^eig; weit unb breit war 
ausi, few SSaum unb feine Cluetle ju \eSjm, >x\& lS:fstW3& xsfcv- 
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\iimadftttt fmnafft t)Ot 3)urft. !X)a lieg bet 93ater, tme Don unge 
fd^r, rine ftirft^e faQen. Zffoma^ l^o6 fte 6egiertg ouf itnb fu^r ba- 
mtt fogletcfc in ben 9Wunb. JRad^ cinigcr 3^^ ^^ ^ 35atcr wtebct 
fine ftirf(^e faQen. X^omad biicfte fic^ eben fo fd^ned bamac^. @o 
lieg i^n bet 93ater nad^ nnb nac^ ade ^rfc^en auf^en; jule^t 
tt^anbte et fid§ Icid^elnb nm unb fptad^: ^'Du ^aft bid^ nU^t einmol 
bbim moUen, urn bad ^ufeifen aufjul^eben, ie^t ^aft bu eS l^unbert^ 
ma( t^un ntiiffen. 

(Inestions. 1. 2Rit mem gtng bet ^auet^ann fiber gelb? 
2. ffiad fagte ber SSater nntetmegd gu feinem ©ol^n? 3. SBaS foBte 
Zfjoma^ tf)m? 4. ©aS antmortete JE^omad? 5. SBaS t^at ber 
SSatet? 6. SBo^in ftecfte er baS §ufeifen? 7. ©em tjerlaufle et eS 
tm ndt^ften Dorfe? 8. SBaS faufte er bafur? 9. fflSie fd^ten bie 
(Sonne? 10. ©aS mar loeit unb breit nic^t ju fe^en? 11. ffiow 
oerfc^mad^tete lipomas? 12. SBaS lieg ber SSater oon ungeffi^t 
fatten? 13. SBaS t^at SE^oma^ fofort? 14. 85urfte er fid^ na(^ jebet 
flirft^e? 15. ©ann manbte fic^ ber SSater gu J^omag? 16. ffial 
fprad^ er gu i^m? 

©ie ful^ren geftern auS, ©mil, merben ©ie l^eute aud^ auSfa§= 
ren? — ^i) bin gnjar biefen SWorgen au^gefal^ren, aber meine SWuttei 
bittet mid^, nod^ einmal mit il^r auSgufal^ren, unb id^ tl^ue il^i 
biefen ®efatten oon i^ergen gern. — SWid^t toal^r, nSd^fteS SKa 
nel^men ©ie mid^ mit, gelegentlid^ merbe id^ ©ie aud^ mitnel^mer 
iibrigenS l^abe id^ ©ic fd^on mitgenommen. — !Ca§ !ann ic^ QS^nei 
nic^t oerf))rec^en, e« ift nur ffir gn?ei im SBagen ^la%, ^ l^ofj 
aber ba(b einmal aflein auSgufa^ren, bann mU iif ©ie gem mil 
nel^men. i^abcn ©ie ^ijxt ©orrefponbeng fd^on abgejd^idft? — ^t 
bin bamit noc^ nid^t fertig; id^ n^erbe fie aber gleic^ abfd^idfen. - 
Dann bittc ic^, biefen 53rief mitabgu[d^idfen." — Unfer 33iener ge§ 
oor einer ©tunbc nic^t an^, unb id^ laffe ben 93rief nid^t gem bi 
morgen liegcn. -— ®e^en ©ie biefen 9iad^mittag mit ;3i^rem SSate 
au«? — ;3fa, id^ gel^e mit il^m au§. ^d) ging geftern mit i^m auil 
u/ft> fcp ^a6e t)OV, jeben "lag mtt tt)m au^^w^jj^V^. 



§ 128. nUttng. 

To go with tnitgr^cti, to rido ouSrcitcn, to return toicbergcbcn, to take 
out raitne^mcn, to take a drive, to drive out ouSfa^rcn. 

Do you often drive out (in a carriage)? — I take a drive 
with my father nearly every day. — I do not like driving out 
(m a carriage) Qij fal^re nic|t gerne au§); I prefer riding (au§ju^ 
reiten). — Who teaches you (how to) ride (tctten)? — My father, 
he is very skillful. Formerly, he willingly (getn) went out riding 
(ouSteiten). — Have you (©inb ©ie) already gone out to-day? — No, 
unde, I never go out alone. 1 wished to go out this morning, 
but nobody was willing to accompany me. — Then I will take 
you out — Pray, do me the pleasure to take my sister also. — 
I That I cannot do, I took (perf.) her out lately (neulid^), to-day she 
I will stay at home. Have you returned the history (book) to your 
brother. — I will return it to him at once (fofott). — I return 
everything to him, but he returns nothing to me. He has again 
forgotten to return me my geography. — He will return it you, 
never mind (fcien ©ic unbeforgt). Now, get ready (mac^cn ©ic fid§ 
surest), we start presently (mit brcd^en fofort auf). 



§ 129. Set 6|iii$iergiing. 

Die Heine Souife ging mit i^ter Sltem ©c^mefter %xm fpa* 
jicren. ®§ toax ein l^eiterer ©omtnettag. S'ein Siiftd^en tegte fic^. 
to SBSIfd^en ftanb am §immel. Die Serene triCette in ben Siiften. 
Die ®ta§tniicfe fang lieWid^ im (Sebufd^e. Der ginf lieg feine ©titnnte 
^ ben 3w>eigen ertonen. 

!lnna unb SouiSd^en gingen guerft fiber eine SSSiefe; ba ftanben 
»iclc S3Iumen. ©ie ^jpcften ftc^ bie fd^onften ai, fefeten fic^ bann 
Mnter cinen fc^attigen 93aum unb n^anben ein ^anjc^en. ©in 93ac^ 
#Ite fiber bie SBiefe l^in; fie freuten \xif fiber fein flared 333affer 
unb fiber ba§ leife (Seraufc^ feiner ©etien. — ©ie gingen barauf in 
boi ©alb; fie l^orten bie 35BgIein fingen; fie fallen ein ©Id^^Brnd^en 

taftig unb ol^ne ©orgen oon 3^^i9 J" ^^^^9 ^^^^^7 f*^ f^^^^ ^^^^ 
I ^tc ©^metterlinge fliegen; fie ^Brten ba§ ©ummen ber ®olbfafer 
I ^ ber 8uf t ; — fie n^aren l^eiter unb glfitflid^. 

1 Set il^rer ^mlunft fagte iJouiSd^en: „©d)\De^tex %«^a, xivt xsi^x 

; ^i(4 f4f f^dtt peute! SS)iv woUm moTflen toie'btx \)moM&q{S^>'' 
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^a, fagte ?tnna, aber bu mugt btaD fern, bamt ge 
morgen roicber fpagicrcn, unb bu fottft cbcn fo ftol^lid^ unb x 
fcm, aU l^eute. 

(Questions. 1. SWtt mem ging btc Heine Souife fp 
2. ©ie mar ba§ ©etter? 3. ©tanb etn SBoIf^en am ^ 
4. SBaS t^at bie Serd^e? 5. SBo fang bie (SraSmiicfe? 6. S 
ber ^I feine ©timme f)oxtn? 7. ©oriiber gingen Knna iml 
d^, mtb toa^ ^jpcften fie? 8. SBo manben fie ttanjcj^en? 9. S 
riefelte ber 93ac^? 10. SBoriiber freuten fte fic^? 11. 8Ba^ 
unb fallen fie im SBalbe? 12. ©as fagte gouiSd^en M il^rei 
funft? 13. SBa§ foCte ?outfc juerft fein? 14. fflSaS rnoBi 
anna tl^un? 

§ 130. iilierfe^ttttg. 

©efolgcn to follow, anctnpfc^Icn to recommend, l^erlaffcn 
to quit, btc SBibliotl^ef the library, Dcrlangen to desire, jururfbringen 
back, toegfd^idfen to send off, toegbleibcn to stay out, toerbraud^en 
au^Icfen to peruse, l^olcn to go for, ouffoflcn to astonish. 

®ie befolgen fd^Ied^t meinen ^atf). ^i) ^abe ^i)mn anem 
cmfig bei ^ffxtt Slrbcit ju bleiben, unb ©ie i^erlaffen fie fd^on 
©ie foCen ja nur etnmal ben 2^ag auSgel^en. — ^ij bin au 
auSgegangen. — 5Wun, baS ift toa§ anbereS. ^ mugte c 
S5Jo moCen ©te l^ingel^en? - Q^ gel^e gur ©ibltotl^ef. — Ur 
lommen ©ie guriidf? — D, id^ bleibe nid^t lange meg. — 
©ie bie ®iite l^aben, mir aud& etn 93u(^ mitjnbringen ? — 9iec 
©as fiir ein 93ud^ miinfd^en ©ie? — ^Setlangen ©ie fiir m 
aietfebefc^reibung. ©as bringen ©ie guriidf? — ©in ®efd^id^t§ 
§aben ©ie eS auc^ auSgelefen? — Qd^ lefe iebeS 93u^ ( 
©d^idften ©ie biefcn 3)?orgen ben Sebienten auS? — :5^a, e 
mir ^oftpapicr l^olen. — ©ie ijerbraud^en t)iel "^apkx, er i)a\ 
nod^ neulid^ etmaS gel^olt. — !DaS fdCt :3;^nen auf! ^ : 
unfere fiorref^jonbcnj beforgen, unb baju braud^t man »iel ^a 
©d^on gut, gel^en ©ie jefet, unb fommen ©ie balb mieber gur 

§ 13L itiittiis. 

To copy flbfc^rclbcn, to hand \ip elti^ebeu, at the right t: 
reipten Scit, to he Icept in nadjfifecn, to ^mOi up au\^\t%x^. 
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What are you doing, John? — I am copying my exercise. 

I have not get copied it. — You never hand up your exercise 

at the convenient time. — (That is because) my father and 1 

went out riding yesterday, and we returned very late home (nad^ 

§aufe). I got up this morning very early to make a fair copy of 

my exercise (meine 2(ufga6e tn*§ Sfttint ju fc^reiben), but it was 

impossible to finish it. So I did not wish (ic^ mollte ntd^t) to 

enter the class, but my father would not consent (jufttmmcn). — 

Come along with me, I will dictate it to you, or you will be 

kept in. — Thank you, my friend, for your kindness; but, by the 

way (ii-propos betlSupg gcfcigt), have you already received your 

watch? — No, it is not yet arrived. — Will it be a good one 

(eine gutc). — It comes from the house of Breguet. — In that 

case (in bem ^aCe) it ought (mug) to be good, only do not forget 

to wmd it up every night (j[cben 9l5cnb). — Why so (SCBtcfo)? — 

Without that is will stop. — You are a rogue, you mock me 

(Sic finb ein (B^dm, ®tc tjcAm mtd^ gum bcften). I thank you 
for having taught me so great a secret (^ banfc ^^l^nen fur 
^ ttnt^tigc ®e|cimm§). 

§ 132. ^er ^attett. 

95ci bcm ^ufc l^abcn bte 8eutc gcmol^nlic^ cinen ®arten. 35cr 
®atten ift mctftcn^ mit einct ^rfe obex cincr 3)?auct umgeben. 
3w ®arten finb mcl^tcrc S35egc, unb linls unb xtijt^ am SBcgc 
fteb 95eetc. ^n ben &'dxtm gtcl^t man ®emiifc, Dbftbaumc unb 
9lwncn. SBo^ncn, ©rbfen, aWo^rcn, to^l, Sattoffein, ©alat finb 
©emiife. ^n mand^cn ®artcn fecflnben fic^ auc^. icicle Dbftbaumc, ate 
l^et unb ©imbaume, 3)?trabeCen* unb 3^^tf^^nbaume, aud^ ujol^l . 
%ifofcn== unb SWupfiumc. 65 gtbt ©tctn^ unb ^cmobft. titfcl^en, 
?flauinen, Qmtfiijmf Wj>xito\m entl^alten einen fteinl^attenS^cm; balder 
nomt man btcfc Obftfotten ©tcinobft. SSimcn unb Stpfcl bagegcn 
S^Btcn gum ffemobft. 9Kan jte^t aud^ SBIumen in ben ©fitten; 
Wefe nennt man ©artenblumcn. 9tofen, Slefeba, Syielfen, 8tlten unb 
Ixliftn finb ®attenMumen. 

Questions. 1. ^o l^aben bte 2tntt getpol^nlid^ einen fatten? 
2. SBomit ift ber ®arten metftens umgeben? 3. SBaS gibfs im 
®cjttcn? 4. ©0 finb bte SSeete? 5. 933a§ giel^t man in bem ®arten? 
6- ®os beflnbct fid^ in mand^en ®atten? IMvt t)\An\ti ^^\\ ^^V^^ 
^' mpe grii^te mf^alten einen ftetnt)axtm Swv^ ^. '^jx >»«y&{t^ 
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Obftfotten gel^eren ^imett unb %fel? 10. SBod giel^t man nod^ 
ougerbcminbcn®Stten? 11. S35ic ncnnt man biefcSIumcn? 12. Stonte 
cinige ®artcnblumen. 

§ 133. ^riimmiitifdled ^efliriid^ 

Competition questions. There we have at length oome 
as far as the imperfect, Henry. It has taken you a great amount 
of time (©ie l^aben baju met Qtit gebraud^t); let us now make a 
trial (SSerfud^) and put your grammatical knowledge to the test 
{^f)X grammattfd^c^ ©iffen auf bie ^robc *ftcllcn). Say the imperfect 
1st and 3rd person singular of the verbs to be and to write. — 
I was, he was; I wrote, he wrote. — And of the verb to come? — I came^ 
he came. — And of the verbs to speak, to remain, to read, 
to see, to cry, to bring, to know, to eat, to drink, to do? — 
I spoke, he spoke, I remained, he remained .... — What is 
the past participle of these verbs? — Spoken, remained . . . . — 
Very well, tell the 1st and 3rd person singular of the pres- 
ent (bet (Sinjal^l tm ^xa\tnS), and conjugate in the same way 
to give, to fall, to run. — I write, he writes .... — Another 
question (nod^ einc ^J^agc). Say the first person (bie crftc ^rfon) 
of the present (beS $rdfcn§) and imperfect, then the past participle, 
the imperative and the infinitive with gu before it, of the 
following verbs : to permit (etiauben), to begin (anfangcn), to write 
down (ntcberf(^rciben), to fall asleep (etnfc^lafcn), to continue (fort* 
fal^tcn), to go there (^ingcl^cn). 

§ 134. Sie ^ritte nnh hex Sc^metterUttg. 

@S fag eine Iletne (Grille tm @rafe unb fal^ etnen nteblic^ 
©d^mcttcrling auf bet SQSiefe t)on 93Iume ju 93lume fiiegen. S3Ke fcl^r 
beneibete fie ben ©cj^metterling um feine ©d^dnl^eit unb um ia^ l^crr^ 
Iid§e garbenfpiel auf feinen gliigeln! „%ij'\ feufjte fie, ,,tt)arum bin 
id^ benn nid^t fo fc^on tote et? 333arum mug id^ il^m in alien ©tiicfen 
fo weit nad^ftel^en? ;3;d^ bin l^ier ja fo unbc!annt unb t)crad§tct!" 
35a !am iiber biefe SQSicfe ballet eine ganje ©c^aat t)on ^aSen. 
,,§eibar' fc^rieen fie beim Slnblidf be§ fd^onen ©d^metterlingS, „fe^t 
bod^ ben fd§5nen SSogel, ben miiffen tt)tt l^aben!" ®Ieid^ ging'S mit 
iQukn, SCiid^em, SWe^en unb ^finben l^lnter bem ©d^mettetltnge 1^, 
et mutbe gefangen tto^ aUet feinet 2(nfttengungen, ben nmtl^ioiQ^en 
£!natm ju enlnreid^en. I£inet i)on il^nen btad^ il^m unDotfid^tiget flSdf e 
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ben g^liigel bcfan ^wflteifen ab, unb ein anbcter btiidftc il^m ba§ Heine 
SB^jfcJ^en cin. — Die ®tilie f)attz ba§ atteS mit angefel^en. ,,«d^»/' 
iagte fie, ,,ttne Diel dual etregen nid^t S^xaift unb ©cj^immet, ici^ jiel^e 
e§ ijot, unbelannt ju fein unb ira Serbotgenen ju leben." 

Qnestions. 1. ©o fag bie fleine (SriHe? 2. SQSem fal^ fie gu? 
3. ©a§ tl^at ber ©ci^metterling? 4. aOSarum beneibete bie ®tiHe ben 
S^metterling? 5. aSarum feufjte fie? 6. SBaS toax fie an biefem 
Dxte? 7. 2Bet tarn in bemfelben WugenMid ballet? 8. SBa§ fd^tieen 
bie gnaben beim Slnblid be§ fci^Cnen ©d^mettetUngS ? 9. ©omit ging'5 
l^inter i^nt l^cr? 10. 8Bie etging'S i^m ixo^ feinet anfttengungen ? 
11. ©as jerbrad^ il^m ber eine unijorfid^tiger ®eife? 12. SBaS jet- 
briiite il^nt ein anberet? 13. SBat bie ®titte 3"f^^iJ^ta beffen ge^ 
toefen? 14.ffl5a§ ^pxa(S) fte bei fic^ felbft? 15. ©aS gog fie fottan Dot? 

§ 135. Prepositions ^overniii^ the Dative and Accnsative. 

fHomdxttx mit htm ^utiti nttti tlccttfiitUi. 

an, at, to; neben, near, by the side of; 

ouf, on, upon; fiber, over, above; 

jointer, behind; unter, under, among; 

in, in, into; Dot, before; 

gmifd^en, between. 

The accusative is required when the finite verb implies Motion 
both in the proper and figurative sense. Ex.: ^ij gel^e in ben 
®OTten I go into the garden. The dative is used when the finite 
verb implies Rest. Ex.: ^ bleibe im ®arten I remain in the 
gwden. In the former case they answer to the question too^in? 
thither? in the latter case, to the question n)0? where? 

Notel. As for more particulars see the II. Course. In connection 
jith these two questions is a third answering to njo^cr? whence? Ex.: 
wo^ct fommt ber ^Botcr? Whence does the father come? Slug bem (t)om) 

from the garden. 



f 



Note 2. SSo^cr and too^in may be separated. Ex.: 28o foramen ©ic 
9«? Whence are you coming? 3Bo ge^en ©ic ^in? Where are you going. 

§ 136. enriilittttg. 

SSo ift bet §ut? Where is the hat? 
(Sr Pngt an htt ^anb. It? hangs on the wall. 
©0 fte|>t &uavb? Whete does Edward stand*^ 
^ Mt m Hv ^dt. He stands at the comer. 
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fBo^r fommt Chnma? Whence is Emmy coming? 
3ie tommt ^M ^tv @tabt. 8he is coming from town. 
So^in ^ngft bu ben ^ut? Where do you hang the hat? 
3(^ ^nge t^n an ^if ^onb. I hang it on the walL 
fBo^in gc^t ®mma? AVTiere is Emmj going to? 
@te ge^t in ^ie Stabt. She is going to town. 

§ 137. tUititg. 

Where does Edward live? — In [the] town. — Where 
does the child sleep? — In his cradle (bic ©icge). — Where does 
the fish swim? — In the water. — Where is your fiiend 
going to? — To [the] school. — Where are you throwing (toetfsi) 
the stone? — Into the water. — Where are you running to? — 
Into the garden. — Where is Henry? — In (auf) the street 
(®tra§e). — Where does liis mother live? — In (auf) the coun- 
try. — Where does your father walk? — In (auf) the court-yard. 

— Where are you taking (bringeit) the corn? — To the miller- 

— Where do you put the book? — On the table. — Where 
does the pigeon (bie Zanit) fly to (fitegen)? — To (auf) the roof 
(baS ©ad^). — Where does the vulture poise (fd^locSeit)? — Abov"^ 
the house. — Where is the boy? — In front (ijot) of the houB^3. 

— Where is our (bet) father sitting? — Behind the table, betwee^ci 
my brother and my sister. — Where is your room? — By tl»^ 
side of my father^s (metncS 35ater§) room. — Where do you plac?^ 
the table? — Near the fire. - Where is Peter? — At tb-^ 
window. — Where is Peter going to? — Near (an) the windo^^- 

— Where is the dog sleeping? — Under the table. — Wher^ 
do you throw the paper. — Under the table. 

§ 138. Uderfe^itttg. 

(Sin 93icrtcl a quarter, bcr 3BaIb the forest, bic Quelle the spring -» 
ba3 ©id^^drnd^cn the squirrel, ficttcrn to climb, bic ©icfc the meadow, an ^ 
langcn to arrive, juriidfommcn to come back, bcr 33erg the mountain. 

©0 gcl^ft bu ffxn, emtl? — ^i) gel^c in bic ©d^ule. — 3f* 
eS fd§on Qtit? — ^a, t§ ift fd^on cin SJiertel ijor a(!^t — !5)anr^ 
tvattt cin tocnig, ici^ toiH mit bit gcl^cn. - SSJo bift bu geftcm gc^ 
ttjcfcn, id^ l^abc bid^ nid^t gcfcl^cn? — 333ir finb auf bcm Sanbe gc^ 
tpcfcn, bcr SSatcr, bic SOhittcr unb mcinc S^mcftct. !Ca§ SBcttcr voat^ 
f fd^Sn ! aOSir fpicltcn juf ammcn auf bcr 333icfc, gingcn barauf in ben- 
Wali> Jointer bem S3erge nub fe^ten unS nebcn cincr QucCc auf bcuf^ 
&rafe niebev. ^ii)t tmt bat}Oti ^taxv\) Am ^4i^. "SSl^H^st '^StoMccc 
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fecfanb \i(S) unter bcm SBoumc. ^lo^Hci^ crblidftc fie gcrabc iibet jicl§ 
cm ©id^l^omd^en. ^i) moHte auf ben Saum Kettern, um eS gu er- 
"^afd^en, abet ber SSater wottte e§ ntc^t l^aben. — Unb toann lamt 
i^t juriidE? — O, ei§ mar fd^on fpat, n?ir maten t)or jel^n Ul^r 
obenbs noil ntd^t im §aufe angelangt. 

§ 139. tiiiitttg. 

Good morning, Lewis! — Good morning, Paul, I am very- 
glad to see you.— And 80*am I. — I come to visit your new house (euer 
iteueS §aui). It is pretty. Have you already had time to examine 
it well (befe^en)? — Oh yes, I know it very well. — We shall 
see. What is under this hall (bcr ®aal)? — A cellar. — And 
behind the house? — A garden. — And near by? — A stable. 
— And over the stable? — You mean in the granary (bcr 
©peid^er)? — There is hay and straw (,^eu unb ©trol^). - Have 
you any animal in the stable (ber ©tall)? — Yes, a horse. — 
Is there nothing between the garden and the house? — There 
'8 a court-yard. — What is there in the court-yard near the 
<ioor? — There is a reservoir (bcr SBaffcrbe^dlter). — And over 
th^ reservoir? — There is a pantry (ber ©peifcbc^dltcr). — Very 
^Ocd, Paul, I see you remark every thing, continue and you will 
^^ an experienced man (ein fluger Wlann tt?crben). But what is 
*tiat I see hanging (2Ba§ l^dngt ba) at the window? — It is a 
^^ge (ein ^fifig). — There is no bird in the cage. — That is 
l-^^^^Ue, but wait a bit (ein bt^d^cn), the bird is at large (in ^rct^ett) 
^^ the room ; perhaps he will show himself (mirb \xif jcigen). Yes, 
•^^le he is flying towards the window, without doubt (ol^nc 3^etfel) 
^o perch himself (fi(!^ fe^cn) on the cage. Stand behind rae, I think 
you frighten (erfd^rctfcn) him, because (benn) he does not know 
you. You see he hides himself (birgt fi^) behind his bath (©abe^ 
Pontic). They have placed his food close to (ncbcn) him, but he 
^oes not touch it. Let us leave him (laffen njir il^n), let us go 
into the garden, thence (l)on ba) you can see all (allcS). — Then 
^^t us be quick (madden tPtr rafd^), for I have not much time, 

§ 140* The Perfect and Plnperfect. 

The Perfect and Pluperfect are formed, the one with the 
"resent, the other with the Imperfect of the auxiliaries fein and 
y<*Cll, joined to the Past Participle of the verb conjugated. Ex.; 

ftlNiben to write, i^ j^abe gefd^rieben, x(J) ^aVte (jjt^SjftX^ ^^ 
^ go, up fin gegangen, Of n?ar gcganaeti. 



tjj* 
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Note. The auxiliaries fcin and l^nbcn in their compound tenses are 
conjugated with their own Presents and Imperfects. Ex. : 3<^ (in gcioefcn, 
ic^ Iftil^e ge^abt = I have been, I have had. 3<4 tuat d^'^^f^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^> 
ic^ Iftatte gc^abt I had had. 

/ EXAMPLES. 

Perfect with l^abcn. Perfect with fetn. 

^il ]§abc gclobt I have praised, ^ bin gcfommcn I am come, 
bu l^aft gelobt you have praised, bu bift gcfommen you are come, 
cr ]^at gelobt he has praised etc. et ift gtfommcn he is come. 

Pluperfect with l^abcn. Pluperfect with fcin. 

^ l^atte gelobt I had praised etc. i^f^ tt^cir gefommen I had come etc. 

Perfect of fein. Perfect of l^aben. 

^ij ftitl getpefen I have been, ^S) l^abe ge^abt I have had, 

iM Jlft gemefen you have been, bu l^aft ge^abt you have had, 
er ift geroefen he has been, etc. 

ton flnll gewefen we have been etc. 

Pluperfect of fein. Pluperfect of ^abcn. 

^ mair gemcfen I had been, ^d§ ^atte geljabt I had had, 
bu toarft gemefen you had been, bu l^atteft gel^abt you had had, 
et WHt geroefen he had been, etc. 

Xoxx tOflt^tt gewefen we had been etc. 

§ 14L Order of words. 

The complement of a verb in a compound tense is placed 
between the auxiliary and the past participle. Ex.: J^ ^obi 
eittetl ©rief gefc^rieben I have written a letter. 

§ 143* ftberfeijnng* 

SBo warft bu geftern SWad^mittag geroefen? — ^6:j war im 
SBalbe gemefen. — SBarft bu aflein ba gemefen? — 9?ein, xi) njar 
nid^t atlein ba geiuefen, ntein 9Sater njar bei mir. — 2Ba§ l^abt il^r 
im SBalbe gemad^t? — Wa ^aben ©rbbeeren gepfliidft. — ©inb fie 
fd^on reif? — ©d^on iiberreif unb fo fiig! — ^ahi xijX aud^ tpel^ 
mitgebrac^t ? — Wva, xqxx ^aben fie aufgegeffen. — ^ bin aud^ 
au^ gewefen; id) bin auf^§ 8anb a^aoixv^pcv. "Kfe^x, urn e§ nic^t gu Der* 
geffen, J^eute ^Oenb ift (Soncext; xozx\)ti \^x cxu*^ \iQ. Vva'l — "^SVm, 
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mx toexim nxSjt ia fctn, mir l^abcn locate Scfud^. Unfcrc Zank ift 
cit longer 3^^* ^^^^ ^^i "^^ gctpcfcn, unb mx finb frol^ fie ctnntal 
nnebct gu fel^cn. — SBarft bu bcnn geftcm ntd^t bei tl^r? — ;3;(j^ bin 
Oa gctoefen, abet td^ fanb fie nic^t ju |)aufe. — J)u fal^ft geftern 
\tiix abgemattet au§, toolset lam ba§? — Da^ ^atte fetne Urfac^e. 
3ucTft tpar td^ fel^r t)iel gegangen, bann war iij fel^r flei^ig gemcfen, 
unb jule^t l^atte i(j^ getumt. 

§ 143. tiiiititg. 

Charles, have (finb) you gone (gemefen) to the lecture( bie 9Sor== 
Icfung) this morning? — No, I have not been there, there was no more 
room (e§ tPar lein ^la^ mel^r). — And you, Clemens, have you 
been there. — Yes, I have been there. — Was it interesting? — 
It was very interesting. Mr. Seller spoke, and he speaks very 
well. — Who accompanied (perf.) you? — My uncle accompanied 
(perf.) me. — Where did you go (perf.) afterwards. — We re- 
turned (perf.) home (wieber nad^ §aufe gel^en). — What are you 
going to do this evening? Will there be anybody with (bei) 
you? — Nobody will be with (bei) me. — Then I will go to 
see you (befnd^en). — That will give (madden) me much pleasure. 
-^ Did your sister go (perf.) to the Circus (ber Etrcu§) last night 
(^gangenen 8lbenb)? — Yes, she went (perf.) there. — Who 
9«companied (perf.) her? — I accompanied (perf.) her. I like that 
sort of spectacle (id^ Hebe fold^e SSorftcHungen) very much, so I 
^ent (perf.) again. — Were thery many people (n^ar e§ t)ot[)? — 
The hall (ber @aal) was quite full. 

§ 144 @ef|irii4 

SttliltiS. 3Ba§ l^ore id^, ^^QO, bein 93ater l^at ein §au§ ge^ 
touft? — 0itgii. J)a§ l^at fetne 9ttd^tig!ett, er ^at e§ geftern gelanft. 
■"^ 3- SP ^ 9^^^^ ~ 0- ®^ ^P giemlid^ gro^, e§ l^at ein @rb^ 
a^fc^og nnb jmet ©todfmerfe. — 3- 2Bte t^iele genfter finb in jebem 
Stotf? — 0. giinf gel^en anf bie ©trage nnb elf anf ben §of. — 
S. J)a ift ener ^au§ grower ate ba§ nnfrige; unfer §au§ ift nur 
cuten ©todf l^od^ (etnftotfig). §abt tl^r einen ®arten Winter bent 
§cmfc? — 0. ^a, mtr ^aben einen, aber er ift nur fletn. - 3. 
fee dimmer werben mal^rfc^etnltc^ in bent ©rbgefd^og fein (jn ebner 
(Stbe)? — 0. SWein, ba finb jmet gro^e 8aben, tuit toexb^iu <»xS, ^^^ss. 
^01 (Btvife wp^nen. — 3. Strft bu cm ^xmm^ '^ax 'tivSj^ ^^bt^'^. — 
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1^. ^a, ii) bcfommc ctn ctgcneS dimmer, unb bin augcrorbcntlit^ jw* 
fricbcn bamit. ©« ift jttjar nid^t mi) born f)txau9, abcr bcnnot^ fc^r 
j^iibfcl^. — ij. 'Du bift mtrfltd^ gliicfltc^; iij fjait fctn eigcncd dimmer. 

- - Iff. 9tu6crbem t}abc ii) xxoif btc Heine S^repvenflur fiir mic^; bort 
f5nnen u?ir un$ ganj m^ ,^erjeni5lnft bergniigcn. (£« wol^nt nicmonb 
ia, csJ ift neben bet .Stlid^c. Du luirft gcnrfg oft gu niir fommen, urn 
bort mit ntir ju fpielen. — - 3. 'DaS unterlicgt Icinem 3^^^ ! ^onnen 
h?ir aucj§ auf bcr ^ausJflnr unb im §ofe fpiclen? — 0. 9Wn, ba« 
f)ai %^apa ftrenge berboten. SBir macfjen i^m ju mel 8firm. ■— 3- 
Sajann jiel^t i^r an§? — 0. ^[d^ glaube am SKontagc. — 3. SJarai 
!omuic ic^ 9)tittioo(]^ gu bir, unb bu wirft utir baS .^au« gctgen. 

^ 145. ftiiitttg. 

Tbe cU'i'k bcv $)QnbIuit^d()cl}iUfe, tho oftice bad Mioniptoir, bic 6(^reib^ 
ftitbe, tu maiui^'o corrospoiwli^nco bic (S^orvcfponbcuj fitl)rcn, to engage an- 
iiofmuMi, for till' luomcut jiir boii 9lugc«blicf. 

Mr. Ratt* is very well disposed towards you (Qf^nctt fcl^t 
gcioogen), 1 spoke (to) him yesterday; unfortunately he had already 
engaged a clerk (annel^men), and for the moment, there is ao 
place open (frci) in his office; so it will be for the first vacancy 
(bie erfte !45atang). — 1 have already learnt that; I have evei^ 
written to Mr. Raff* to thank him. — AVhat are you going (ffici^ 
Werben . .) to do in the meantime (injioifd^eu)? — I have aske<-^ 
Mr. Rest to engage (befd)aftigen) mo during the evening. He hs^*^ 
given mo charge of his oorrespondem^e {mxij Xtdt feiner ©or . - 
betraut). At the Orannnar Soliool (am (Sl)mnafium) we learu* 
Gorman, and 1 will not ho bothered by it (ba5 iPtrb mtCJ§ ntd^^ 
in i^erlcgenl)cit bringen). I hope that I shall acquit mysell* of i*^ 
properly [niiij mit fibren Ijcrau^^jieben). l^ut where are you now ? 

— I had aocoptod a place at (bei) Mr. 8wan(*s), unfortunately ^ 
business (bie C^^efd^iifte) is (geben) not very good now. On accounts 
of that (be^^bcilb) 1 did not gain much. I have, therefore, lef^ 
JSlr. Swan and establishoti myself (mid) nicbcrgelaffen ate . .) a^ 
agent on my own account (anf meine eigenc Sie^nungl 

§ U(S. tcr mu mh hex ^udi«. 

©in ^Habe faf^ anf eincm iPanme unb oerjel)rtc cin ©tiitf ftfife. 
^Jufallig fam ein J\-nc^«J oorbci. Dicfcr rod) ben S'fife unb wiinfd^te 
au0 etwa^ tiWon ju cr^a^djcu. ©omit xcbcte cr ben {Rabcn folgenbcr^ 
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gttngfeit ntd^t gefcl^cn. 3Btc ftcl^t'^ mtt bciner ®efunb^ctt? ^ij l^offe, 

bu bcfinbcft bicj§ gortj tooijl Slber mlif fd^onc^ ©cfiebcr bu l^aft! 

®mi§ lommt bctne ©timtnc bcincm gldngcnbcn SIcugcm gletd^, unb tc^ 

fonn btd^ mtt JRcd^t ben ^ontg ber SSogel ncnncn!" 

!Det ^abt mar augcrorbentlt(j^ fro^, [ol^e gobfpriid^c au§ bcm 

SDhinbc bc§ ^uc^fcS gu l^Sren unb beeittc ftd^, t^m fofort cine ^robc 
jciner ^ertUc^eii ©timmc gu gcbcn. Setbcr mugte er babei feincn 
©^nabcl offncn, unb ber ftfife fiet jut (Srbe. !Der g"^^ ntad^te fid^ 
|ogIet(if bariiber ^er, vooUU [i(j^ febod^ nic^t entfemen, o^ne bantbar p 
lein, unb gab bent 3iaben bie folgenbe ?e^re fiir bie 3w^inft: rrSteber 
^teunb/ [agte er ju tl^m, „©c^metd^ler lebcn immer auf .toftcn 
t^imc^ter 8eute; fj^x^ fie an, aber glaubc tl^nen nic^t.'' 

questions. 1. SBo fag ber 5Rabe? 2. 3Ba§ ijerje^rte er? 
3. 2Ber fant sufaffig t^orbet? 4. SBa^ ro^ ber 2fuc^§? 5. S33a§ 
«?finf(j^te er gu l^aben? 6. SBen rebete er an? 7. 'Ba^ fagte er gu 
i^m? 8. ®a§ bemunberte er? 9. SBent foCte feiue ©tintnte glet^= 
fommcn? 10. ®ie fonnte er t^n mit SStt^t nennen? 11. ffioriiber 
^ax ber aiabe frol^? 12. 3Ba§ mottte er bent gud^fe geben? 13. SBa^ 
mugte er leiber offnen? 14. aBa§ fiel gur erbe? 15. 95Ja§ t^at 
^ ^^¥ fofort? 16. aBa§ mollte er fein? 17. SBa^ mottte er bent 
Maben geben? 18. SBte lautete bie Sc^re? 

SECTION IV. The Genitive. 

§ 147. The Genitive implies possession and answers to the 
question toeffen? whose? 

In English the Attributive Noun has the preposition of 
Wore it, or is placed in the possessive (.'ase. Ex.: The door of 
^y room, my brother's pencil. 

In German this is expressed by the Genitive Ex.: ber 
®tttten be§ ^aufeS the garden of the house, ba§ Meib ber ©c^mefter 
"^« gown of the sister. 

§ 148. Place. 

The Genitive is usually placed after its reference; standing 
^ore the noun the latter loses its article. EiX.\ ^IXfiNCu-VA ^^ 

^/i bonnet, meme§ Onfefe ©to4 my uiicW«> «>\^e!fe.. 
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§ 14». Soriiliitnfl. 

;g;ft btc gebct btc[c§ a)Jab^eng gut? — !JWctn, bic gebcr btefcS 
3)idbc^cn§ ift nid^t gut, [ic tft 3U fpt^; nimm bic gcbcr bci3 finoben 
bort, bic ift bcffer. — ^[ft ber ©tu^I unfcrcsJ ®ruber§ fjoif gemig? — 
Der ©tufet unferc^ SrubersJ ift l^oc^ genug, abcr bcr ©tul^I unfetet 
®^mcfter ift ju niebrig. - - ^^t bic ©d^icfcrtafcl bc5 ®ijnUx§ rein? 
— S'icin, fie ift nid^t rein, ii) werbe fie rein madden. — ^t baS *^ier 
meine^ 3Setter§ fein ober grob? — ®^ ift fein. — ^ft bcr Umfd^Iag 
biefe^ ©riefe^ grog genug? — (£r ift nid^t allein grog genug, cr ip 
fogar 6ei meitem ju grop. — ^ft bic 5Wild^ biefer Su^ fett? — S){e 
a»it^ biefer fiu^ ift fett unb fiig. — :3ft bcr Stro^^ut beineS 3SaterS 
weig ober fd^ioarj? — @r ift loeip. — ij^ft bag 93anb fcincS §ute§ 
6tau? -- 5Wein, c^ ift gel6 (yellow). — SBcffen (whose) SBlumcntopf 
ift bieg? — (£§ ift ber Slumentopf be^ C*artncr5. 

§ 150. tianng. 

Open offcu, tho (liniug-rooiu bcr Spciicjoal, to come to fetch ab()o(€H, 
the key bcr Sc^IiiffcI, spacious gcrdumig. 

Who is that gentleman? — He is your teacher^s son. — 
And that lady? — She is my brotlier-in-law^s sister. — Whose 
(toeffen) carriage is thai? — It is my mother's carriage. — Will 
your mother^s carriage come to fetch you? — It will come to 
fetch me presently (fo cben). — Is your doctor's garden as large 
as your chemist^s (Wpotifckx) garden? — It is as large as our 
chemist^s garden. — Is your aunt^s house pretty? — It is pretty 
and spacious. — Where is your brother^s desk (ba§ ^ult)? — 
Here it is, but it is not open. — Where is the key? — The 
key of the desk is on the table. — Is that your cousin^s pen? — 
No, it is my brother ^s pen. — Is the son of your dressmaker 
diligent? — He is very obedient and diligent. — Is the table of 
your dining-room round? — No, it is square. 

§ 151. Uaeiieijung. 

©efdllig complaisant, offcn ftc^cu to bo open, iuic gc^t^iS? how do 

you do?, toon ©crjen gern with all my heart, crflarcn to explain, bcr ^lumcn^ 

ftraufe the nosegay, bic Slufwartung macficn to present one^s respects, bcr 

93ufcn(rcunb thu intimate friend, bcr Wufiflc^rcr the music-master, bcr 

ffingcrfop tho fingoringj gut auSjc^cn to have a fine aspect. 
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^rielltiii^. ?Ba§ fagft bu Don bent ©o^nc unferc^ 9Za(!^bar§? 
0eiltrid|. ©r ift augcrorbentltc^ arttg unb gcfdflig. — 3f. ®r ift 
ber Sufcnftcunb unfercS 93etter^, unb ba§ §au§ feine^ 2?atcr§ ftc^t 
iljm ju iebcT ©tunbe offcn. Dod^ [icl^, ba fommt cr fclbft, tt?it 
Men l^ier auf i^n marten. — 6ntlttiif(. ®uten 51Jiorgen, g^^^^^^ 
unb §einrid^ ! SQBie gel^t'g ? — 0- SBic gcmo^nlid^ ; fomm niit un§ in 
ben ®arten unferer %ank. 8. 35on ^crsen gern. 31bcr ^aDt i^r 
ben SUhififlel^Tet i^ter 2!od^ter fd^on ba§ §au§ ijerlaffcn fe^en? — 
$. ©ud^ft bu il^n? — fi. ®ett einer l^alben ©tunbe. ®r fott mir 
ben JJittgetfa^ einer ©teCc au§ meinem Sonjertftiicf ertldren. — 
$. !Doju l^aft bu nod^ 3^^^ g^nug, fontnt je^t mit un§. ®ie^, ba 
fiinten ftel^t ber ©ol^n be§ ®8rtner§, bcr foH un^ einen Slumenftrpu^ 
iDinben. — fi. J)er ®arten beincr Jante ift jiemlic^ grog unb gut 

unter^alten. — gf- ®^ ^P ^^^^ f^ f^*^^ ^^^ ^^^ iSartcn i^rer 5Wad^^ 
iotin, ber ®rafin. — 0. Sic ^iibfc^ bcr 5Ranb biefe^ Jeic^c^ mit 
®tafc bemad^fen ift ba§ nimmt fid^ fel^r artig au§. — fi. @ie^ bod^ 
^inmal bie SRinbe jencS 33aume§ an, fie ift ganj loeip, loa^^ mug ba§ 
titr ein ©aum fetn? — %, 35a§ ift cine 33irte. — 0. 2)ic \?aube in 
ber SKitte be§ ®arten§ fie^t rcd^t pbfd^ au§, befonber§ mit bem 
^fcnftodfc baneben: leiber ift nod^ feine SRofe barauf. ©od^ ba fommt 
We Jante auS bcr 2]^iire i§re§ Jpaufe§ l^erau^, anr njoHcn ^ingel^cn 
i^nb i^r unfere Slufmartung madden. 

§ 153. Udung. 

The juice bcr ©aft, the flesh ba§ Stcifc^, eatable cfebar, the palate 
(®flumen) bcr ©cfdfemacf, the fault bcr Scaler, the trait bic (Jigcnfc^nft, the 
blossom bic S3Iiit^c, the grape bic SBcintraubc, the crawfish bcr ^rcb§, 
<^32zling btcnbcnb, falseness bic golfdj^ctt, fidelity bic 'I^reuc. 

I have not much time to do my work, Mr. JoIid, will you 
'^elp me? — With all my heart, what must I do? — I shall 
put questions (^tagen) to you, and you will answer me. — Well 
^^ on (fonge an). — What is the flower of the apple-tree like 
<^ie ficl^t bic ©liit^c . . . au§)? The flower of the applee-tree is 
White. — How does tho juice of the grape taste (fc^mcdft)? — The 
J^ce of the grape tastes sweet. — Is the flesh of the crawfish 
^^table? — The flesh of the crawfih is eatable and very agreeable 
^ the palate. — What colour is the ligVvl o^ \)cvfe wi^cvw ^tr^ 
^^r Ifarde ift . .)? ~ The light of tlie moow \^ v^\^. — KxA 
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the light of the sun ? — The light of the sun is dazzling. — W 
is the cat's fault? — The cat's fault is falseness. — Whal 
the dog's trait? — The dog's trait is fidelity. 

§ 153. ter 9[|ifeUianm. 

§ert 2[|)fctbaum, hxif Kcb id^ red^t 
3Du bift cin alter, treuer Sned^t; 
3u bit fomm \^ manij Qa^r fd^on l^cr, 
Unb ntc finb beinc Jafd^cu leer, 
©runt fag' x6)^^ fret, btd^ lieb tc^ red^t, 
S)u btft ein alter, treuer Sned^t. 

5We^r tragft bu al^ ber ftar!fte aWann, 
5)te ©d^ultern t)oU bt§ oben an, 
Unb jebe §anb nod^ fd^trer iepadt, 
@o bag btr 9lrm unb 9{iidfen fnadft, 
5)rum fag' td^'§ fret, btd^ lieb td^ red^t, 
J)u bift ein alter, treuer ^ned^t. 

(£§ lommt bein §err; t^on 3lft gu 21ft 
SWintmt er bir ai bte fd^mere 8aft, 
@r tragt fie l^eint nad^ ^aif unb ©d^ranf, 
Unb fagt btr ntc^t ein SBortd^en Danf. 
J)u aber uieinft, wer nu^t unb nal^rt, 
5Wtd^t erft in SBorten S)anl bege^rt. 

(luestions. 1. S33en liebt ber ^aiz? 2. 2Ba§ tft ber ?4 
baum feinent §errn? @eit n?ie langer ^txt fontmt ber Snabe fi 
ju t^m? 4. 2Ba§ l^at ber 5lpfelbaum nte leer? 5. Sieutel tragt 
apfelbaunt? 6. SBte ftarf ift er bepatft? 7. 2Ba§ fnadft i^m enbl 
8. aSBa^ t^ut fetn §err? 9. SBo trdgt er bie f^mere 8aft l^tn? 
Danft ber §err bem %felbaum fiir feine grud^t? — 11. 3Ber beg 
feinen Danf? 12. ffiie tauten bie SBorte be§ 8r»)felbaunt§ ? 

§ 154. Prepositions gOYerning tlie Oenitive. 

The prepositions governing the genitive are: 
anftatt instead of, innerl^alb within, 

au^erpalb outside, ienfeitS on that side of, 

tie^feitS on this side of, "^VawQ^^ «Xo\\^^\^^, ^wi%. 
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6er^al& above, ijermogc or traft by virtue of, 

m — ipiflen for the sake of, * tro^ in spite of, 

ngeac^tet notwithstanding, ira^renb during, 

utev^alb below, jwcgcn on account of, 

wmxt not far from, *J«folgc according to. 
ermtttelft by means of, 

Note. * May be used with the dative, f Is placed after its case. 

§ 155. Jiaerfe^itng. 

S)ic 1Rd^c the neighbourhood, ungcfa^r about, fic^ crgc^cn to walk, 
naftern to approach, bic ©riidfe the bridge, auSrul^cn to rest, fla^pcrn 
3lack, bie ©i^c the heat, bcr %tidj the pond. 

§eutc Slad^mittag gtng id^ mtt meincm aScttct ouf § 8anb. @ein 
u§ ftcl^t in bcr 5Wa]§c eine§ 5^ffe§. Unmcit be§ §au[c§ ift cin 
rten. 3)tcfctt§ be§ gluffcS bcfinbet fid^ etne SBtcfe. ;3;cnfeit§ be§ 
iffeg fiei^t man cincn SBalb. Ungcfal^r etne l^albe ©tunbe J)om 
rten fiil^rt etne SBtiirfe fiber ben ^lug. Oberl^alb ber Sriirfe ent^ 
t man etn !Dorf. Unterl^alb ber SBrucfe tiappert eine 5Wu^Ie i^r 
t) (ba§ 8teb the song). Sir ergtngen un§ Iang§ be§ glnffeg tro^ 
§i^e be§ 2:age§. Qfnnerl^alb be§ ®arten§ l^at er einen [d^onen 
ici^ angelegt. 2(n biefem 2!etd^e rul^ten tt?ir ettoa^ an§. ®§ wurbc 
mb, mir nal^erten nn§ bent §anfe nnb blieben noc^ augerl^alb 
felSen bt§ fpat in bte 5Wad^t. 

§ 156. iiiitng. 

The mansion ba§ ©c^Iofe, situated gclcgcn, the prohibition ba§ SScr^ 
, inside inner^^alb, the river bcr fjlufe, to ford burc^maten, a row of po- 
fs cine ^apptiaUtt ^ the boat ber Sflad)cn, on foot ju gufe. 

Stranger. Is Mr. Stein's mansion on this side of the river 

on the other side. — Peasant. It is situated on the other 

^e of the river. — S. Can one ford the river? — P. Yea, Sir, 

e can ford it above the mill. — S. Can one see the park 

>Da here'. — P. One cannot see it from here, but it is not 

^ from the mill. — S. Can one walk alongside the river? 

P. Perfectly, Sir. You will find a row of poplars alon^ tbie 

^^r. — S. To whom does that row belong? — 1^ . \\. Xi^o^'^ 

^ie mansion (grounds), — S. Are people penmUedi ^CSK^. WQC^ "^ 
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to walk thf.-reV — I*. People (man) walk there notwithstanding the 
prohibition of the proprietor, but only on foot. — S. Has Mr. Stein 
a fK>nd in hi« park. — P. Yes, Sir, there is a pond and also 
a boat upon it. — S. Many thanks, Sir (mrfnen bcften ©airf). 

§ 157. ttx 30ttntfiiiig ttttH Her 9Jir. 

,»Jur Sommcrjeit gingen cinmal bcr 93ar unb bcr ffiolf im 
iffialbc foajiercn. Da ^orte bcr 5Bdr ben @e[ang etnc§ SJogefe unb 
iDtae^: ,,'^rubcr SBoIf, fcnnft bu ben Singoogel? — „DaS tft ber 
.^(onig ber 2Jbgc[, bet ^aunfonig; oor bent miiffen roir im§ neigcn." 
„:^(^ n?iinf(^te feinen foniglic^en ^alaft gu fe^en," fu^r ber 93ar fort 
„fomm unb fii^te mic^ ^tn." ,,2)a§ ge^t nic^t fogleid^ on/ \pXQil 
ber Sffiolf, ,,roir miiffen juerft bte iRMkffX be§ ftdnig§ unb ber fiimigin 
abmarten." 93a[b barauf famen ber ftijnig unb bte Sonigin mit gutter 
in i^rem Sc^nabcl guriicf, um i^rc Q^ungen gu a%en (fiittem). Der 9ar 
njoflte nun fogleic^ ^tnein, aber ber SBoIf t)klt i^n an ber ^ote unb 
fagte: „I)a$ ge^t nic^t, ber .^err itSnig unb bie Jrau fionigin muffcn 
erft mieber fort fein.'' Unb fie na^men ben Ort be§ 92efte§ gcwojr 
unb trabten mieber fort. Der 93ar aber l^atte feinc 9hi^ unb gtaj 
nac^ einer turgcn S33ette roicber oor. Der Sonig unb bie ffimlgin 
maren eben ausjgeflogen, unb er gucfte tn'g 3ieft (Jortfeftung folgt) \ 

Qiiesttong. l. SBie ^eigt bie Ueberfc^rtft unferer erga^Iinig? 
2. atUer ging fpagieren unb n?o mar ba5? 3. Qn n?elcj§er 3;a^r«5jet^ 
gingen fie fpagieren V 4. 2Ba§ ^orte ber Sar? o. SEBa5 fiir vn 
S3ogct mar ba^? (k 51Jiuj3ten bie J^iere biefen 25ogeI el^ren? 7. ®rf 
miinfc^te ber 93dr gu fe^enV 8. ftonnte er fogleid^ l&ineinge^? 
9. SUer tarn mit gutter guriidE? 10. Jiir men brad^ten fie baffette^ 
11. .^tonntc ber ©dr je^t ^ineinge^en? 12. SaS merlten fie ^ 
beim JV»^rtgef)en ? 1.-3. SBann ging ber Sdr mieber Dor? 14. SBatrn 
ber Sionig unb bie Stonigin no(^ ba? 

§ 15S. Ilie liiterrot^tive l^onoun toer? and the Indefinite 

l^ronouns jemaitil and niemant. 

Mane, and Fern. Neut. 

N. aBerV who? N. Sag? what? 

a. SBeffen? whose, of whomV G. SBeffen (me§)? of what? 
/> 2ikm? to whom? D. (is wanting). 

A. iiicn? whom? A. 'SSa^? ^WVi 
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Note 1, In the interrogative form (mod fiir ctn) what a, or what 
id of a, the indefinite article alone is declined, mad fitr remaining 
changed. Ex.: %&a^ fitr ein ^Ronn ift ha? What man is there? 3Bq§ 
: cincn ©tocf ^aft S)u? What kind of a stick have you? In the plural 
B article is dropped. 

Note 2, In exclamations tod6) ctn is used instead of mctc^cr, e, cd. 
:.: SBclc^ ein ©nu«! What a house! 

. 3|cmanb somebody (anybody). 5Wicnianb nobody (not anybody). 
. ;5^manbc§ of somebody. SRicmanbc§ of nobody. 

. 3[emanb(cm) to somebody. 5Wicmanb(em) to nobody. 
. 3|emanb(en) somebody. 9licmanb(cn) nobody. 

N. ^ebermann everybody. 

G. ;^bcrmann§ of everybody. 

D. ;3i^bcrmajtn to everybody. 

A. ;^bermann everybody. 

§ 159. itaitng. 

3)cr $)Ut the hat, bcr 9fiiicfen the hack, ^anbcln to act, fallen to keep, 
bin c$ it is I, bu bift ed it is you, cr t[t eS it is he, bad ^inb t[t t& 
is the child, an^abcn to wear, ratten to guess, bic ficrc^c the lark, mir 
b t& it is we, {ie r^nb c$ it is they. 

Set ift ba? — e§ ift tarl. — 2Ba§ mitt er? — ©r ttjill 
t Mr f^jtc^cn. — ©age i^m, ic^ ^abc fcinc 3^^^- — SBann fott er 
!berfommen? — J)itfeit 5Wac^mtttag. — ^ann cr ientanb mit^ 
ngcn? — 2Ben n?itl er mitbrtngcn? — ©einen ^i^eunb ©mil. — 
ift mix tec^t. — 2l6er meffcn §ut l^aft bu auf? — 6§ ift ber 
t meine§ ©rubers, i^ lonnte meinen §ut nid^t finben. 

5Ba§ l^aft bu gubmig? ^^ fe^e bu ^altft bie §anb Winter 
lent 9iurfcn. — 2Ba§ ic^ l^abe! JRatl^e einmal. — ©n geber= 
let? — SRein. — (Sine U^r? — 5Wein. — ©n Jafc^cnbuc^? — 
in. — SWun, tpa§ ift e§ benn? ©age e§ bod^. — ©inert SSogcl. 
SBa§ fiir einen 33ogel? — ©ne Serene. — ffier l^at fie bir ge= 
m? — SWein SSettcr. — S33o l^at er fie gcfangen? — ^n unferem 
ttcn. — 2Ba§ miflft bu ntit i^r madden? — ^ merbe i^r roicber 
Jrci^eit gebcn. — !Du l^anbelft ijerniinftig; 5Wenfd^ unb S^^ier 
en bie greil^eit. 

§ 160. tiaerfeijuttg. 

To knock anflopfrn, has just arrived i^t ei)cn axv^tUxam^w, ^^ Xx^^a. 
r, good-bye auf Wiebcvfe^en, to wait toaxtcn au^. 
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Who knocks? — It is I. — Why do you not come in? 
— But you do not tell me to come in. — Well, come in. — I 
thought you had (warcn) already gone out. — No, I am waiting 
for somebody. — Whom (9luf iren) are you waiting for? — I am 
waiting for my mother. — When did she go away? — She went 
away yesterday. — With whom did she go away? — With 
nobody, she went alone. — Will she bring you back something? 
— Yes, she will bring me back (mttbttngcn) something. — WhB,t 
will she bring you back? — She will bring me back a book. — 
What sort of a book? — A book to read. — Who told her to 
bring you back a book to read. — Nobody, I did (ii) fettft). — 
And to whom does the book in your hand belong? — It belongs 
to my sister. — Well, you have no longer to wait, the train has 
just arrived. I leave you, and good-bye for the present ()7orIfiufig). 

§ 16L afortfeUtttiB. 

6r fa^ fiinf ober fed^S S""9^^ iaxin, „^^t ba§ bcr Idniglid^c 
^daft?" rtef ber 93ar au§. ,®a§ ift cin armli^cr ^alaft ^f)x feib 
!ctnc ^omggfinbcr, i^r feib une^rlid^c ^nber.'' S3et btcfcn ffiJorten 
ipurbcn bie jungcn 3<^wfS"i9^ gewalttg bofc unb [d^riccn: „yidn, icS 
finb tpir ntd^t, unfere ©ttcrn finb e^rUd^e 8eutc, SSr, ba§ foH au§^ 
gemad^t mcrbcn mit bit." ®em 93arcn unb bcm SBoIfe voaxi Jtngft; 
fie lel^tten um unb fefeten fic!^ in i^re ipo^len. 1)16 jungen Qavat^ 
fonige fd^rieen unb larntten in einem fort, unb fagtcn ju i^ten l^efan- 
fe^rcnben @lteni: „3Bir rii^ren fcin ^liigel&einc^en mel^r an; ber SBSr 
l^at un§ unel^rlid^ gefd^olten, unb bag foH erft mit i^nt au^gemac^t 
tpctben (gefd^ttd^tet werben)/' 2)a fagte ber alte S^Bnig: „©ctb nut 
ru^tg, Sinber, er foC eud^ Slbbttte t^un." ®r flog barauf mit ber 
grau Sonigin bem Saren tjor bie ^o^Ie unb rtef ^ineht: „3IItcr 
Srummbar, warum l^aft bu metne ^nber befc^impft? Da§ fofl btr 
iibel belommen, ba§ moHen n?ir in einem bintigen Stiege au^mad^en." 
Sfifo toarb bem SBdren ber Srieg angefiinbigt, unb alleS tJterfiigige ©etl^tcr 
tourbe gnfammenberufen, £)i}§, (Sfel, Stinb, §irfd^, SRtf), unb toaS fonft 
bie @rbe tragt. Der 3^i^nf^iii9 feinerfeiti^ berief atle 93ett)o]^ner ber 
8uft; nid^t attein bie 3Sogel gro^ unb Iletn; bie 2)Wid(en, ^orniffen, 
SBienen unb ^(iegen mngten ebenfatls baran. (S^ttfe^ung folgt.) 

<laestions. 1. Sie »iele Qiungen fal^ ber SSar tm SWefte? 
2, SBa§ rtef bet SBdx au§? 3. SBurben bie ^migen boriiber 6»fe imb 
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i antttjortctcn fie? 4. SBa3 t^aten icfet SSr unb SBolf? 5. SBic 

airmen fid^ bie Ilctncn 3^u"f8i^i9C^ 6- 2Ba§ perfprad^ tl^nen ber 

3aunI6nig? 7. fSiofjxn begab cr fid^? 8. fflSag ricf cr oot 

§6]^fe be§ 93aren? 9. SBcr mugtc etncrfcite gufammenlommcn? 

SBcn berief ber 3^^'f<>"i9? 



§ 162. The Cardinal Nnmbers. 


1 cin§ (ctn) 


20 jroanjig 


2 itm 


21 cin ttttH stoanjtg 


3 brci 


22 jtoet ttttH jtpcmjig 


4 »ier 


30 bretgtg 


5 fiinf 


40 tJtcrjig 


6 fc^§ 


50 fiinfjtg 


7 ficbcn 


60 fec^jtg 


8 ac^t 


70 ficbjig 


9 neun 


80 ac^tjig 


10 jc^n 


90 ncungtg 


11 clf 


100 l^unbert 


12 jtt)olf 


101 l^unbcrt (unb) cin§ 


13 brcijcl^n 


200 gwci^unbcrt 


14 tjictjel^n 


1,000 taufcnb 


15 fiinfjel^n 


2,000 gtt)eitaufenb 


16 fcd^s^l^n 


10,000 jc^ntaufenb 


17 ficbjcl^tt 


100,000 l^unbctttaufcnb 


18 ad^tje^n 


1,000,000 cine iDaaion 


19 neunjel^n 


2,000,000 jmct ajaflioncn. 



§ 163. tiiietie^itttg. 

3)a3 (SinmaleinS the multiplication-table, cin guter 9led^cnTttciflcr 

er at cyphers, abbircn to add, t^eilen to divide, aufgcften to leave no 

Ainder, abjic^cn to subtract, ocrbielfac^cn to multiplicate, aufecr S(%m 
^cn to put out of breath. 

Sift bu cin gutct 9lcd§cnmciftcr, Jlarl? ^i) tatm c§ nid§t fagcn, 
gloube eS. — 35ann fang an gu gSI^Ien. — ®in5 unb cin§ finb 
i; jtoci unb jwei finb »icr; brei unb brci finb fed§S; t)kx unb t)icr 
5 a^t; fiinf unb fiinf finb je^n; fed^S unb '^eft)^ 'ywfe ijcsiiJiV^ '^^Ji^xj. 
' yfe/^^/r /&r^ viersel^n; a^t unb ad^t ^xn't) ^e4)ie\:)tv*, m\xa >wfe xnkk^ 
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fmb ad^tjcl^n; gcl^n unb gcl^n finb j»anjig. — SBSie! bu fi^tDcigft 
@tf)i eS nic^t mcl^t tt?cttcr ooran? — !Da5 bttegt mid^ goitj au^ 
9(t]§em, t(j§ merbe ed liirger madden. @tn unb jtoanjig, gUTei itr 

gtpoitjig — ©cl^r gut; ncnnc cinfacj^ btc 3^^^ (tens). — 

aSiet^ig, ffinfjtg, fc^jtg, ficbjig, acj^tjig, ncungig. — Unb l^emac^? - 
^unbctt, jtpei^unbert u. f. tv., cnblicj§ taufcnb, ^unbcrttaufcnb unb efc* 
SDJittion. — !Da§ toax f)&i\i), bu [oKft ani) cbic gutc 9?ote l^abc 
Du fannft ani) fubtral^iren ? — ?(u(^ baS. — !Dann gib un§ efann 
cine ^tobc bauon. — Qmx »on brci bleibt etn§; »icr tjon ftc& 
bicibt bret; fiinf tjon je^n bleibt fiinf. — !Da§ ift ^JtSc^Hg. ILi 
multipliciren, vok gel^f § bcnnit? — ©o jicmlid^. — Sag ]^6ren, ot> 
fage unS Itcber baS ©inmaleinS. — ©nmal etnS ift cinS, imim 
jmei finb t)icr; breimd brci finb neun- — §alt on, baS gel^t gr: 
Unb tt)ic fiel^t c5 utit bcm Ditjibircn au§? — !Drci in brci gcl^t au] 
brci in fed^S gcl^t jwcimal, bcnn jtwmal brci finb fcd^S. — ®eitii 
fiir ]§cute; in bet Zfyat, bu bift jum 3Watl^cmatifcr toie gcbotcn (bomj 



§ 164. itiinng. 

How much are? 3Bic toiel finb? to count reij^ncn, how many times 
doci two go into two? toie toiclmal gc^t jroci in j^njci? 

Do you know how to count, Frank? — A little. — Well, 
go on; how much are 2 + 2? — 2 + 2 are four. — And 3 + 3; 

— Are 6. — And 4 + 4? — Are 8. — Contmue. — 5+6 
are 11; 7 + 5 are 12; 2 and twelve are 14'; 16 and three are 
nineteen; twelve and eight are twenty. — And twenty and ten? 

— Are 30. — Name the tens. — 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100. — 
Do you also know the hundreds? — 200, 300, 400, 1000. — 
And after thousand? — 2000, 3000, one million. — Can you 
subtract? — I think so (id^ benle). — 4 from ten how many 
remain? — There remain 6. — And ten from ten? — Leaves 
(bicibt) nothing. — And 6 from 7? — Leaves one. — That is 
good. Do you also know the multiplication-table? — Perfectly 
(t}oCftanbig). Two times two are four, five times five are 25. — 
Stop, it is good. And the division (Unb toxt gel^t c§ mit bcr Di- 
tjifion)? — I know (lann) that also. — Well, how often does 
two go into two? — Once exactly (®enau cinmal). — And two 

into £ve? — Twice (glpcimal), and one remains. — That will do 
(i>a^ geniigt). 
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SECTION V, The Plural of Nonns^ 

X 

§165. 



Def. Art. 

All Genders. 
N. bte the, 
G. bet of the, 
D. ben to the, 
A. bte the. 

Pron. Poss. 
All Genders. 

N. mctne my, 
G. mtintx of my, 
D. mcineit to my, 
A. metne my. 



Pron. Demonstr. 

^ All Genders. 
N. btcfe these, 
G. btcfer of these, 
D. btcfeit to these, 
A. btcfe these. • 

Inter. Pron. 

All Genders. 
N. WcIcJ^e? which? 
G. toA^tX^ of which? 
D. ipclc^eit? to which? 
A. njctc^e? which? 



Nouns have in the plural the following inflexions: 

Strong. Weak, and Mixed Declension. 

N. (e)ii (e)ii. 

G. (e)ii (e)ii. 

D. (e)ii (e)ti. 

A. (e)ii (e)n. 

Note, Tbe Dative Plural of every declinable word ends in (e)tl, unless 
^e noun be already provided with this letter. 

§ 166* The Strong Declension. 
EXAMPLES. 

Sing, bcr Xl\il the table. Sing, bet SWalet the painter. 



N. 


e 


tx^ 


G. 


e 


tx- 


D. 


ett 


txn^ 


A 


e 


tx^ 



N. !Die 5EifcJ§e the tables, 
G. 3)er Xtfc^e of the tables, 
^- 5)en ZxSiftfX to the tables, 
^' % 5EifcJ§e the tables. 



Sing, ber ^afig the cage. 
^- 5)ie ftapge the cages, 
®- 3^ ffdfige of the cages, 



bte SKaler the painters, 
bcr SKaler of the painters, 
ben SWalem to the painters, 
bte SDialer the painters. 



Sing. ba§ ®e6irge the 
mountains, 
bte (Sebix^e the iiio\m\».\si^, 
bex Q&efe\ts^ o? >^ve Tjio\xTA»'&«v's», 
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D. !£)en ^Sftgen to the cages, ben (^e6trgett to the mounta: 
A. !Dte ^afige the cages, bie (SeBirgc the mountaina. 



Sing, bie §anb the hand. Sing, bag Qcil^r the yea 

N. S)ie §anbe the hands, % bie ^dfixt the years, 

G. !Der ^finbe of the hands, ber ^afjxt of the years, 

D. !£)en ^finben to the hands, ben ;^]^rett to the years, 

A. !J)ie §anbe the hands, bie Qal^re the years. 

Sing, bag ®efe% the law. 

N. J)ie ®efc^e the laws, 

G !J)er ®efefee of the laws, 
D. !£)en ^efe^en to the laws, 

A. !J)ie (Sefe^e the laws. 

§ 167« Nouns that have e in the Plural. 

1. Almost all monosyUaUes of masculine and the 
lowing of neuter gender. 

2)ad S3eil the hatchet, bad $aar the pair, 

bad iBein the leg, bad $fcrb the horse, 

bad Soot the boat, bad Slcd^t the right, 

bad 2)ing the thing bad fRtid) the empire, 

ha^ ^tU the skin, bad 9lo^r the reed, 

bad ®ift the poison, bad 8alj the salt, 

bad $aar the hair, ha^ ©dtaf the sheep, 

bad ^eer the army, bad ©d^tff the ship, 

bad $cft the copy-book, bad Spiel the play, 

bad Sa^r the year, bad ^^ter the beast, 

bad 3^4 the yoke, bad X^or the gate, 

bad ^eer the sea, bad ^erf the work, 

bad yiti^ the net, ba^ 3cug the stuflF. 

2. The following monosyllables of feminine gender togc 
with the derived nouns in Iti^* 

3)te Slngft anguish, bie ^raft strength, 

bie STjt axe, bie ^u^ cow, 

bie ©anf bench, bie-^unft art, 

bie SSraut bride, bie Saud louse, 

bie SBruft breast, bie Suft air, 

bie gfuuft fist, bie Suft desire, 

bie grud^t fruit, bie aWatiftt power, 

bie ®and goose, hk ^D^agb maid-servant, 

bie ®ruft grave, bie 3Waud mouse, 

bie ^anb hand, bk '^^^i night, 

bie £aut skin, W 'Sla^^ ^^wa, 

bie mnft cleffc, W ^viV^ t^^^^. 
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bte 9}ug nut, bte (Srfcnntntg cognition, 

bte @au sow, bte ^rlaubntg permission, 

bic €d)nur string, bte (Srfparnig savings, 

bie ©tobt town, bie JKiufnift putrefaction, 

bic ©anb wall, bie ginftcrnife darkness, 

bie tBurft sausage, bie ^enntnig knowledge, 

bic 3""ft guild* *^ic Srodnife drought, 

bie Sefitmmerntg sorrow, bte ^etbatnmtttg damnation, 

bie Seforgntg apprehension, bte ^erberbntg corruption, 

bie ^etriibntg affliction, bte ^erfdumnig neglect, 

bte ^etnanbtnig conjuncture, bte SStlbnig wildemess. 

bie ^mpfdngnig conception, 

3. All derived nouns masc. and neut. ending in al, am, 

OX, tct, tg, iii, tng, ling, on, fal, el, er, en, d^eit, letlt. 

Note 1. Neuter and masculine nouns ending in ett^ d, C( and the 
linutives in iH^tfX and (eilt, drop the inflexion e after the liquid. It is 
same with the two feminine nouns: ^ie Gutter the mother, and bie 
&ter the daughter, plur. 9Riitter, Xfid^ter. See bet ^Raler. 

Note 2. In this class must also be ranged the masculine nouns 
t have dropped the tt of the ending after the e in the nominative 
irnlar, the tt reappearing in all other cases. Ex. : %tx 92Qme the name, 
SiJam^en. S)er fjunfe the spark, bie JJunten. They are: 

^er $Bu(]§ftabe letter, ber $)aufe heap, 

bet t^rtebe peace, ber ^atne name, 

ber %uvilt spark, ber Same seed, 

ber ®ebanfe thought, ber ©d^abe injury, 

ber ©laube faith, ber WSk will. 

4. Neuter nouns beginning with the prefix gf and finishing 

h the radical. See boS (Scfc^. 

Note, Nouns ending already in e and belonging to this declension 
e no inflexion except the tt of the dative. See bad ©ebtrge. 

§ 168. On the VLmXwxt. 

Far upper dosses. In olden times the plural of the strong 
Vision was formed by adding a or i to the root-syllable. The letter i 
5w subjoined, brought about a modification of the root-vowel called 
laut. In modem times the inflexions a and i have been weakened 
5 e, but the Umlaut remained. Derived nouns, therefore, have no Urn* 
t, the root-vowel being separated from the inflexion by a suffix, Con^ 
^ nouns, on the contrary, may take it, if the last component is 
^le to it, 

§ 169. Nouns with the ttmfalllt in the plural. 

1. Class 1 and 2, the neuter nouns excepted. 

2. Some nouns wbich have been &pcA\. m^ ^<^ >52Q^^$sq1 
oagb carelesaneaa. They are: 
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5Dcr 5lcfcr field, bic Srfcr, 

ber SBrubcr brother, bie ©riibcr, 
ber jammer hammer, bic jammer, 
ber ©(^toagcr brother- bic ©(^toagcr, 

in-law, 
ber $atcr father, bic S8dtcr, 
ber IBobcn bottom, loft, bic Sdbcn, 
ber JJaben thread, bic f^Sbcn, 
ber Garten garden, 
ber ©rabcn ditch, 
ber ©afcn harbour, 
ber Sabcn shop, 
ber Dfcn stove. 



bic mttin, 
bic ®rabcn, 
bie ^dfen, 
bic fiftbcn, 
bic 6fcn, 



ber 8t^abcn damage, 
ber Spfcl apple, 
ber §ammcl wether, 
ber ^anbcl affair, 

quarrel, 
ber ^IRantcl cloak, 
ber 9^abc( navel, 
ber 9{agel nail, 
ber ©attcl saddle, 
ber ©d^nabel beak, 
ber S3ogeI bird, 
bad ^loftcr cloister. 



bie @((aben, 
bic npfcl, 
bie ^dmmcl, 
hit ^dnbel, 

bic 3RantcI, 
bic 92dbe(, 
bie iRdgcl, 
bic @atte(, 
bic ec^ndbcl, 
bic Sdgel, 
bie ^Idftcr. 



3. Some nouns of foreign 

5)er 5lbt abbot, Slbtcg, Sbte, 
ber 5«tar altar, 5«tdre, 
ber SBifc^of bishop, etc. 
ber d^ox chorus, 
ber (Si^oral choral, 
ber ^anal canal, 

ber $ropft 



ongin. 

ber Kaplan chaplain, j^o^ldne, 
ber ^arbinat cardinal, etc. 
ber 5Warfdj marsh, 
ber SKoraft morass, 
ber $a(aft palace, 
bor ^apft pope, 
prebendary. 



§ 170. Nouns without the ttmlattt 

Without the Umlaut are spelt the following nouns that, 



according to the rule, should have it. 



3)er 5lal eel, 


bie 5lale, 


ber Star eagle. 


bic 5lQre, 


ber 8lnn arm, 


bic 5lmie, 


ber S3om well, 


bic S3orne, 


ber ^ocftt wick, 


bie 3)oc^te, 


ber 2)oI^ dagger, 


bie 5)ol^e, 


ber 3)om dome, 


hit S)omc, 


ber 2)ru(f pressure. 


bie 5)ru(Ic, 


ber ®rab degree. 


bic ®rabe, 


ber (8urt girth, 


bie (Wurte, 


ber ^alnt blade of grass, 


bie ^alme, 


ber §au(^ breath. 


bic |)au(^e, 


ber §uf hoof. 


bie §afe, 


ber ^unb dog, 


bic ^unbe, 


ber ^orf cork, 


bic ^orfe, 


ber ^adi^ salmon, 


bic ga(^fe, 


ber Sadt lac, 


bie fiadte, 


ber fiaut sound. 


bic Saute, 


ber Suc^S lynx. 


bic Suc^fc, 



ber SO^oId^ salamander, 
ber 9Ronb moon, 
ber ^Rorb murder, 
ber Ort place, 
ber $art park, 
ber ^[ab path, 
ber ^fau peacock, 
ber ^ol pole, 
ber ^ulS pulse, 
ber ^unft point, 
ber ©cfiuft villain, 
ber 6c^u^ shoe, 
ber (Btaar starling, 
ber ©toff material, 
ber 8unb strait, sound, 
ber %aQ day, 
ber ^a!t bar (in music), 
ber S^ron throne, 
ber 3*5^ inch, 



bic 3KoIc^c, 
bie 35ionbc, 
bie SRorbc, 
bie Ortc^ 
hit $arfc, 
bic ^Sfabc, 
bic $faue, 
bic ^ole, 
bie ^ulfe, 
bic ^unftc, 
bic ©c^ufte, 
bic ©dftu^c, 
bic ©taare, 
bic 6toffc, 
bic ©unbc, 
bic %aQtf 
bic Xalte, 
bic X^rone, 
bic 3oIIc. • 



§ 17L Nouns having tt in the pluraL 

JBbr upper classes. A great number of netder nouns, as well 

as those ending in f^UM, together tdth eight masculine notms, have tfC 

m /5^ pkiral. This syllable is a formative suffix and no infleooion, 
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he latter having been dropped after the liquid t. Formerly those nouns 
lad the suffix ir placed between the root-vowel and the inflexion. The 
iqtiid requiring the t to be dropped, the suffix it alone remained and 
reakened into the modern tt* Thence also the Umlaut, according to the 
'ule. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sing, bag §au§ the house. Sing, bet SKann the man. 
N^. 5)tc ^Suf^er the houses, N. !Dtc aKann==er, 

Gt. bcr §auf^er of the houses, G. ber SWann^et, 

I), ben ^au^erit to the houses, D. ben SWann-etttr 

A. bte ^auf^er the houses. A. bic 3Baumer* 

Sing, bet ;J^rTt]^um the error. 
N. J)te ;3f^tptn^er the errors, 
G. ber ^XXtyiiVX^tX of the errors, 
D, ben ;3rrtpm*em to the errors. 
A. bic ^XXi^xm^tX the errors. 
Thus are declined: 



The Masc. nouns 



^er ®eift the spirit, 
bcr @ott the god, 
bcr 3i^rt§um the error, 
bcr Scib the body, 
bcr ^D'^Qnn the man, 



ber Ort the place, 

bcr SRanb the border, 

bcr SRcic^tftum the riches, 

bcr '^a\'i> the forest, 

bcr ©urm the worm. 



The Neut. nouns 



3)q§ Stmt the office, 
baS SBanb the ribbon, 
baS ©ilb the image, 
\iCi^ ©latt the leaf, 
baS S3rctt the plank, 
ba^ S3ud) the book, 
\>a^ %€i6s^ the roof, 
baS S)orf the village, 
baS (£i the Qgg, 
^(Ji^ 3rQ4 the panel, 
bag go6 the vat, 
\i(i^ §elb the field, 
bo8 @elb the money, 
\iCi^ ©emaci^ the apartment, 
bag @^emut^ the heart, 
bad ®ef(!^Ic^t the species, 
bad ©ef^nft the phantom, 
ha9 &ta§ the glass, 



Xxk^ ©Itcb the member, 
bad ®rab the grave, 
bad @(rad the grass, 
bad ®ut the estate, 
bad ^aut)t the head, 
\>(Ji^ ^aud the house, 
't>a^ §oIj the wood, 
bad |»orn the horn, 
bad ^odpital the hospital, 
bad §ui)n the fowl, 
bad ^alb the veal, 
bad ^inb the child, 
\)a^ ^Icib the gown, 
ha^ ^orn the corn, 
bad ^raut the herb, 
hd^ Samm the lamb, 
bad Satib tlie \wi^, 
bad Skb t\ie> aoiv^, 
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ha^ Sod^ the hole, bad ®Wh the shield, 

bai ^Qu( the mouth (of animals), bod ©ci^loB the castle, 

bag 9l?cft the nest, bad Zt)ai the valley, 

bad $fanb the pledge, . bad %vi6i the handkerchief, 

bad ^a\> the wheel, ha^ iBoIf the people, 

bad [Regiment the regiment, ba^ ^cib the wife, 

ba^ diinb the ox, bad ^ort the vocable, 
bad 9teid the twig, 

§ 173. Preliminary Exercise. 

(Write down the genitive singular and the nominative plural of the 
following nouns.) 

'Da^ J5^nfter the window, ber SBIift the lightening, bet ©Ol^n 

the son, bte 53anf the bench, ba§ ®orf the village, ba5 ^etjog- 

tifum the duchy, t>Ci^ ©ilb the image, ba§ fitter the railing, ba^ 

dimmer the room, bet SBinb the wind, ber Zeii) the pond, ber 
l^lup the river, \>a^ SDidbcl^en the little girl, ber 93runnen the well, 
t)er ©tein the stone, ber Strm the arm, ber 93ac^ the brook, ba§ 
©d^aaf the sheep, ber ©d^ul^ the shoe, ba§ ^tnb the child, bcr Drt 
the spot, bte fiunft the art, bie SKauS the mouse, bie SBanb the wall. 

§ 173. iSer Sauttliittig itttH Her ©an ®ortfcfeung.) 

J)er firieg brad^ an unb bcr 3«iinfontg fd^itftc Sunbf(]^aftct an^, 
urn ben dlamzn be§ fommanbircnben Generate gu erfal^ren. !Dic SWiucfe, 
bie lufttgfte t)on aUen, murbe jur StuSfii^rung biefeS SntragS ou^^ 
erfe^en. @ie fd^mdrmte mitten unter bem t)erfammelten ^tnbc uml^er 
unb fe<5te fid^ enblid^ unter ein SBIatt auf cincm 93aumc in ber SiSlie 
ber ©tab^offigiere. 35a ftanb ber 93ar auf unb rief ben gud^S Dox 
fid^ unb fprad^: „gud^§, bu bift ba^ fd^Iauefte unter aUcm &^ti)kx, bu 
foCft General fein unb un§ anfiil^ren.'^ „^Mt/' fagte bcr gud^S, ,,aber 
ttjag fiir 3^^^^ moflen mir abrcbenV" Sliemanb von^k e§. ©a fprad) 
ber gud^§: ,,;$^d^ l^abe einen \i)'6mn langen bufd^igen ©d^manj, bcr flel^t 
<xn§, ttjic ein rotifer gr^bcrbufd^, ben ^altc id^ in bie §o]§c tm SSoran^ 
marfd^iren, unb er foil ein ^z\(i)m be§ iBorbringeng unferer ^Sfte 
fein. SWur im ^Ce einer ungiinftigen SBcnbung bcr !Dinge laffe td^ 
t^n l^cruntcr^angcn, unb bann mad^e fid^ ein iebcr auf bie ^lud^t. !Dte 
SDWidfc pog fofort l^cim unb Dcrrictl^ bem tonigc allc§ l^aarltcin. 

!Die ©d^Iad^t brad^ am folgenben Jlagc friil^ morgenS au§, unb 
ba§ ijtcrfii^igc ®et]§ier fam bal^ergcrannt mit ©onnergctofc. 

@ortfc%ung folgt.) 
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Qoestlons. l. ffia§ bra^ an? 2. ^u melc^cm 3n?erfc fc^irfte 
ber Sonig Sunbfd^after au§? 3. SSosu rourbe bie aWiicfe au^ctfe^en? 
4. 9Ba§ t^at bie aWiirfe [ofott? 5. SBo fefetc fie fi^ ^in? 6. ©en 
tief bet 93ar, unb maS \pxaS) er gu biefem 2^^iere? 7. a3Ba§ mottte 
bet 5uci^§ petabteben? 8. 2Ba§ fd^Iug ber gud^§ t)ot? 9. Sann 
fo0te ber ^nij^ feinen ©c^manj in bie |)o^e ^alten? 10. 2Ba§ fiir 
ein Qdij^n fottte ba^ fein? 11. SBann foCte er feinen ©d^manj 
^erunterl^angen laffen? 12. Sag follten bie 2^]§iere bann t^un? 
13. JBann ixatS) bie ©d^Iac^t au^? 14. aKad^te ba§ tjierfiigige ^e- 
t^ier t)iel ©erSufc^? 

§ 174 Preliminary Exercise. 

(Write down the nominative and genitive singular, and the nomina- 
tive plural). 

The cellar, the cage, the carriage, the law, the way, the 
ball, the poem, the father, the mother, the sister, the brother, 
the glass, the plank, the riches, the bishopric, the spirit, the body^ 
the air, the town, the hand, the edifice, the cheese, .the coat, the 
volume, the stocking, the pot, the leaf, the egg, the man. 

§ 175. !Scr 9Iat|mittag im €(avtett. 

2)a3 ©artenPuSrficn the pavilion, fici^ crl^olcn to rest, naj wet, ber 
^cd)t the pike, erfrtfd^en to refresh one's self, gruti green, ba^ &m'd(i^ 
the plant, ber SBarfc^ the perch. 

Da finb mir enblid^ im ®arten angefomnten. ^abt x^x auc^ 
Stii^e l^ier? ^i) 6in miibe, ic^ mug mid^ ttwa^ fe^en. — ^^ 
wcrbe un§ gmei ©tiil^Ie au§ bem ©artenl^du^c^en ^olcn. — 2t6er id^ 
bin nid^t allein miibe, id^ bin aud^ ^ungrig. §aft bu etma§ ju effen? 
— ^nSj bafiir ift geforgt. ^ ijaiz SBeiprobd^en unb 9KiId^ in jene 
Saiibe bringen laffen. — ©inb aud^ goffel unb 5Eetter ba? — SSir 
trcrben aud^ Soffel unb 5EetIer l^aben. — Unb Qilafer? — 3lud^ cin 
benen wirb e§ nid^t fel^len. — ©inb enre griid^te fd^on reif? — 3)ie 
3tpfel finb fd^on reif, aber bie iibrigen grud^te finb nod^ griin. — ^i^ 
fe^ l^ier aBerlet fd^Cne ©erodd^fe, i^r miigt gute ©Srtner ^aben. — SBit 
finb mit i^nen gufrieben. — ©o, je^t fjait xi) mxif wieber er^olt. — 
J>ann mitt id^ bir Dor bem 9Se§)}erbrob tx\\ yxx!\^x^ "Sco^x X^^t \^^^' 
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— J)a§ mtrb mtr SSergniigen madden. — ®el^* nid^t ju nol^ M 
SBaffer, bu mirft bit btc '^ii^t nag madden. ~ SKclne ©tiefel lottlft bu 
fagen, mcinc J^iige fommcn fpater baran. ©inb aui) gifd^e in ben 
Scid^n? — ©ie^ft bu nid^t i^rc So})fe faft auS bcm ffiaffcr §erau§^ 
ragcn? !DaS ift getrSl^nlid^ bte ^Q\t, xf)m\\ xi)x gutter ju gcben. - 
?t6er marum fragft bu barnad^, wiHft bu Hvoa meld^e ^abcn? - 
!Danfe fd^on, xij effe feine ro^cn gifd^c. — J)u fannft ftc ja 6raten 
laffen. — 3I6er nid^t l^eute. gifd^eft bu uiand^mal? — SBarum benn 
nid^t, abcr id^ fifc^c getrol^nKd^ mit 9Ze^en. — ^ngft bu aud^ »clc^? 

— SWeulid^ fing icf) gtuei State, brei §ed^tc unb funf 93arfd^e. — D« 
gtiidtttd^er SWenfd^ ; xij miinfd^te an beiner ©telle ju fein, id^ fifc^e fut 
mein ?eben gem. — Stomm, je^t molten mir in bte ^avbt ge^en unt' 
un§ erfrifd^en. — ^6) bin's gufrieben. 

§ 176. The forests. 2)ie SSiiltier. 

Halloo ((£i)! Here is friend Hermann. From where do 
you come? No doubt (Ol^ne 3^^Wf Y^^ ^^ve been taking a 
walk in the forests. I know, that is what you like best (boS 
l^aft bu am tiebften). What can you find pretty in the middle of 
the forests (mitten in . .) among (unter) the trees, foxes, wolves 
and wild (ttiitben) boars? — Do not say anything against (©ptld^ 
nlc^t fo iibel X?on . .) the forests. Our country has nothing finer 
(fd^BneteS). The forests oflTer us many pleasures (»iel 8Sergniigen). 
The birds sing ])etter there than in the gardens. The leaves of 
the trees seem greener, the herbs sweeter (buftig); besides, one is 
far from the noise (bet 9&XVX) of [the] towns; and as for animals, 
in these countries (®egenben) we have nothing to fear either from 
foxes or from boars (bet ffiber). Our forests are only inhabited 
by stags, roes (\)a^ Siel^), foxes and birds. 

At the outskirts (bet iRanb) of the neighbouring (na^en) 

forests there is a fine (fc^Bne) meadow (SBiefe). In this meadow 

I have often seen the sheep frolicking (umfjerfptingen) and looking 

at (betrad^ten) the traveller (ber fflanbcrer) with amazement (9Set* 

n?unbetung). From the surrounding (madden) hills one has a 

beautiful (l^i^i^O ^^^^^ ^^ *^^ rivers. Yes, my friend, our forests 

please me, and not without reason ((SJruub). But we remain here 

gossiping (abev mx ftel^en l^ter unb fd^tuatjen), and I forget my com- 

mission (bev S(uftV(tQ). Here are your co\>y-\iooV«>, ^^ ^xo&AAQr has 

examined (burd^gefe^eix) and corrected tYv^iw. Xoxx ^^^\^^Tsai^V 



The plural of So})f is Sopfe, and the plural of gug is giige. You 
were wrong, these words take the Umlaut. Let us go in (l^tnctn) 
now, for it is late. In this season the nights are still cold and 
the days not warm enough. 

§ 177. Set WHtitttfol The farm. 

©enS^rt well fed, bic Sclol^nung the reward, bic ©innal^mc the in- 
<5oiiie, rat^n to guess, fci^eincn to seem, beftcllt cultivated, bcr Untcrl^Qlt the 
keeping, ba3 ^raut the plant, rtngSum^er around, faft gar nic^td almost 
nothing. 

S3ift bu fd^on auf einem 5IKcicr^ofe getcefcn, grife? — SWetn, 

noc^ nid^t. — SBiOft bu bit cinmal ctncn anfcl^en ? — SKit 3Scrgniigen. 

2Bo tft ct gclcgen ? — ^n bet SWd^e etne§ iener J)orfcr, e§ tft nid^t 

rinc ©tunbc t)on bet ©tabt. — "Slim, ii} tvxU mit bit gel^en. !Die 

Sonne fd^etnt l^eute jicmlid^ l^cig; abtx ha finb mir wa^rfd^einltd^ cm== 

aetommen. Die ^dufcr bort n?crbeu mo^I bcr SWciet^of fctn. — Du 

6oft'§ geratl^en. — 35ic ^Ibcr finb jiemlid^ gut beftcCt. !Dte Sammer, 

Satter unb Sltnber auf btefer SBtefe fe^en mo^Igend&rt au§. ®tf)'6xm 

fie bcm ^Sd^ter ? — 2^tere unb ^Iber ttngSum gel^oten gu fcinem 

§ofe. S)er a)Zann ift fc§r mol^l^abenb. — §at er ^inbet? — gr 

^at mc^rcre ©o^ne unb 2^od^tcr, bod^ ba fommen fie gerabc au§ bem 

^fe l^rau^. — SBic fd^Sn i^re Sleiber finb. ©ie tragcn tl^re 93iid^er 

unter bem Jtrmc, fie gcl^cn ttjal^rfd^etnlid^ in bic ©d^ulc. — ^a mol^I, 

ftt finb fel^r flci^g. ©amftag^ bringcn fie tmmcr mcl^terc 93ilbcr ate 

^lo^nung juriidf. — W)tx moju btcncn bicfc gdffcr? 3Kan bemal^rt 

in i^ncn »crfd^icbcnc Corner unb ^rdutcr auf. — SBcId^ etnc SKcnge 

^u^nct ba auf bcm §ofc finb, bic miiffcn ©cr Icgcn ! — ©, ba§ tft 

<J^ cine gute SWebcncinna^mc fiir ben ^dd^tcr. S)ct Unterl^alt bet 

■§%et foftet faft gar nid^tg. 

§ 178. ^f^ttfeftltttg* (®et SKeiet^of.) 

®cr SRec^cn the rake, ber @(^nitter the reaper, bic §cimfel^r the re- 
turn, bcr ©turrn the tempest, ber SRicgcI, the bar, Iciben to suffer, ha^ ©ci^Iofe 
tte lock, bcr @toub the dust, bcr Si^fl^'^ ^he tile, angcfd^woHcn swollen, bcr 
^icb the thief, baS 93ab the bath, ba^ 3flab the wheel. 

J)ic SSeiber ba mit i^ven JWed^en get)en ftttoV^ ^^u xsvq%^. — 
%? bu bmn tie iSd^nittev nidtft am matibe \)eS ^^I'tiV^^'^, — ^^^ 
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fingen gieber, urn fid^ bic Strbeit Icid^tet ju madden. 35ic ©fidget be^ 
@pci(^cr finb ^icr noc^ mit ©trol^ bebedtt, an^tatt mtt 3icgcln. ?lbc 
wag fcl^e^td^? ©ie finb ganj DoCcr Codger. — 35a§ fommt roa^t 
fd^einlid^ t)on ben ©tiirmcn biefer 2^age ^er. — SBcr ift bcr ®rci 
Dor bcr J^iire be^ SBo^n^aufeg? — (£§ ift be§ ^ad^tcr§ SSater. - 
Die ©Heber feiner finger fd^etnen angefd^moflen ju fetn, ift et fratif 

— ffir leibet feit ;5^a^ren an 9i]^eumati§mu§. — ^ij bin uiiibe mi 
burftig, moCcn mir nid^t ^ineingel^en unb einige ®Iafer SKild^ ttinlcn 

— ffiieeS'bir beliebt. — 2Ba§ fiir grogc {Raber ^ier an ben SBagei 
finb, unb id^ fel^e aud^ feine ©d^Ioffet unb JRiegel an ben ©taCen. — 
Da§ ift^ f)kx nid^t not^ig, auf bem 8anbe gibt e§ felten !iDiebe. — 
Slber mit finb ganj cotter ©taub. SBoflen voix nid^t bei unferer 
Jftiidtfel^r 'tin 93ab nel^men ? — SBarum nid^t. Saber finb fel^r gefunb, 
befonber^ im ©ommer. 

§179. The visit. ®et ©efttdl* 

To rest one's self auSru^en, a woot-cut ein ^oljfci^nitt, to nail annodcIUr 
the mark boS 3^i^<^n the shelf bag ^6), dogs-eared SBIftttcr mit D^rcn. 

Good morning, Charles, how are you? — Pretty well, and 
you? "T". I ani hot, I have already drunk several glasses of 
water, but I cannot refresh (mid^ erfrifd^en) myself. — Here is a 
chair, rest ' yourself. — Your rooms are pretty large, but th^ 
walls are too naked (nadft), would you not buy some pictures? -^ 
What sort of pictures ? — Some wood-cuts or engravings. — I do 
not care about wood-cuts and still less about engravings. (;^d^ maifi 

mir nid^tg cm§ . . unb nod^ meniger an§ . .)• i want real (roa^re) 

pictures, viz. oil-paintings. — You are right after all (iibrigen^' 
you have money, you can buy some. — Then we agree (®noet* 
ftanben). — But what will those shelves serve for? — The joinei 
placed (aiiffteCen) them there yesterday. I shall put (l^infe^en) mj; 
books there. — The planks do not hold well (feft genug), he musi 
nail th^m'niore solidly. — I will tell him so. — What do yoi 
do witK th6'se ribbons? — They are for making marks in mj 
books. V do not like {^ mag feine . .) (to see the) leaves dogs 
eared. —Many people are not so careful. 

. § 180. Tbe visit (contlnaed). 

T)ie j)ublic school bie ©tabtfd^ulc, the Froebel school bic ^leinfinbcr 
fd^ulc, curiosity bie S'Jcugierbc, the cup-board ber ©ci^ranf, to annoy langwci 
Jen, the 'gate bag S^or. 
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The view from your window is indeed fine. To whom 

do those castles there belong? — I cannot tell. — But what do 

those women want (inottcn) with their children; for more than an 

hour (f^on iibcr eine ©tunbc) they have been waiting before the 

gates of the two houses opposite. — They are waiting for their 

children, some are at the Public school, the others at the Froebel 

school. — What is there in those cup-boards? — There is a 

collection of eggs (©erfammlutig) of all sorts (aKerlci) (of) birds. 

— What eggs are those, the three big ones (gtogen)? — They 

are ostrich-eggs (©tta^cneiet). My friend, I think you question 

simply to annoy me. — Not at all. You know curiosity is the 

fault of man (bc§ SKenfd^cn). Goethe himself says so. 

§ 18L ®cr gimtifatitji itttH Her ©ar. (©c^Iug.) 

3aunI5nig flog mit feiner Slrmee hnxij bie 8uft, atte fcine ®e^ 
felfen fd^nurrtcn, fd^riecn unb fd^matmten, unb ben 2^^ieren rourbe 
6ange; bcnnod^ ftiirjtc man fic^ »on bciben ©eiteit mit bem grog ten 
%iS) aufctnanber. S)a fd^tffte ber 3^ittt^^^i9 ^^^ ^orntffe ai, fie 
f^ttte fid^ bem ^nif^t unter ben ©c^njanj fefeen unb au§ 8et6e§frdften 
fted^n. 93etm erften ©tid^e gucfte ber gud^g unb ^ob Dor ©d^merj 
^n SBein auf, abet bet ©d^mang fenfte fid^ nid^t ; beim gmeiten ©tid^e 
Keg er il^n fd^on einen Jlugenblidf l^erunter, beim brttten fonnte er fxd^ 
^^i mtfjx l^alten; er fd^rie, na^m ben ©d^roanj jroifd^en bie 33eine 
unb crgttff ba§ §afen|}anier. S)ie anberen 2^tere §ielten afle^ fiir 
^crloren unb fingen an, ebenfaC^ gu (aufen, jeber in feine |)o6Ie/ unb 
bie SSogel fjattzn btc ©d^Iad^t gemonnen. 

Da flogen bet §ert Sonig unb bie Jrau S5ntgtn §eim gu if)rcn 
Sinbern unb rtefen : ,, tober feib frol^lid^, egt unb trtnft nad^ ^ergen^^ 
toft mir l^aben ben S'rieg gemonnen." J)te jungen 3^untonige aber 
f^Jten: „'Sfloii effen mir nt^t; bet S3ar foC erft oor'§ 5Weft fommen 
«nb abbittc t^un." J)a flog ber 3aunIonig »or ba^ 2oi) be§ 93aren, 
unb rief : ,,93rummbar, bu foCft »or ba§ 5Weft metner ^nber lommen 
unb %Wxttt tl^un, fonft foCen bir bie 9W(}})en im 8eibe gertreten toer^ 
^'* S)a frod^ ber 93at in bet grogten Slngft ^in unb tl^at Slbbitte. 
^t matcn bie iungen 3^ii«^i>nigc etft juftieben, fe^ten fid^ jufammcn, 
fc unb ttanfen unb mad^ten fid^ luftig bi§ in bie fpate 9?ad^t l^inein. 

((uestions. 1. 2Ba§ tl^at bet 3^"^*^"i9 ^i^ f^^en ®cfe0en? 
2. ©OS mac^ten feine ®efeflen in bet 8uft? 3. SSSle a;d^ xccQ». s^^S^ 
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flegenfeittg an? 4. SBcn fd^idftc bet S^^tt^iJ^ifl ^&? ^- ®^ f^'''*^ 
btc .f)omtffc bent gnd^S tl^un ? 6. SBa§ t^at ber ^ud^g betm ctften 
©ttd&e? 7. 2Ba§ t^at er beim gmeiten? 8. SBaS gefd^al^ betm brittcn 
©ti^e? 9. 2Ba§ crgriff ber gud^g unb bie SE^iere mit i^m? 10. 
S33o^in »erftefften fie fid^? 11. SBo^tn ffogen ber ftiJntg unb bie 
«5ntgm? 12. SBa^ jagten fie gu i^ren :3ungen? 13. SBaS ont^ 
ttjorteten bie jungen 3^wnfonige? 14. SBo^in flog barauf ber ^om^ 
Idnig, unb ma§ fagte er sum SBaren? 15. SBomit brol^te er il^m? 
16. aBa§ tf)at ber 93ar in ber grogten angft? 17. JBie m^teltcn 
fid^ bie pmgen 3^"^^<Jwi9^ "^^ ^^^ Slbbittc be^ 93aren, unb m'tuxti 
geigten fie il^re gufnebenl^eit ? 

§ 183. ftiietfe^ttitg. 

®Iaubcn to believe, beten to pray, fic^ Derfammcin to assemble, baS 
C^jfer the sacrifice, crfle^cn to obtain by prayer, barbringcn to offer, bc^ 
^rd§^of cemetery, unDcrfc^rt entire, ucrel^rcn to worship, ba§ 3Be{cn the 
being, Dcrmobern to moulder, in SBerii^rung fommcn to come into contact, 
ber ®ottc8bicnft divine office, bie Xicfe depth. 

^aben aUe SSoIfer an einen ®ott geglaubt ? — © elten an einen 
&ott, aber an mel^rete ®5tter. — glel^te man gu ben ®dttem? ^ 
5Die SKfinner unb grauen »erfammelten fid^ oft gu offentlid^en ®tf>c^^^ 
unb brad^ten il^nen D^fer bar, um i^re ®unft gu erflel^en. -^ 
S33a§ ttjirb au§ unfem geibem nad^ bem 2^obe? — 9Kan bringt P^ 
gettjdl^nlic^ an Sorter, Sirc^]§6fe ober griebl^Sfe genannt? — SBletfeeit 
bie Seiber in ber 6rbe lange unt)erfe]^rt ? — SWein, fie t)ermobem t>dlb 
unb toerben eine 93eute ber SBiirmer. — S33ic nennt man bie JJ^ 
®otte§bienft beftimmten Sorter? — SWan nennt pe 2^em^el oict 
S)ome, bod^ mand^e aS5Ifer ^erel^rten il^re ©otter aud^ in ben SBalber^^ 
unb auf ben SBergen. — ®ibt e§ SBefen (bie man) ©eifter (nennO 
genannt? — 2Bir finb in SBirflic^feit mit ®eiftem nod^ nid^t if^ 
Serii^rung gelommen. 8ebe nur fromm unb tugenbl^aft unb bu wirpt 
t)on 9?iemanben ettt?a§ gu fiird^ten l^aben. 

§ 183. Jtiiuttg. 

Numerous ja^lrctc^, of the supreme deity ber ^fici^ftcn ©ott^eit, relig- 
ion ber ^ultu«, exposed auSgefe^t, pillage bie ^liinbcrung, propitious gnftbig, 
death ber %ot), the prey bie ©cute, the Elysian fields bie el^jaifd^cn ©eplbc, 
hell bie §3IIe, be devoured berjcl^rt werbcn. 
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'he gods of the ancient Greeks were numerous. The name 
supreme deity was Jupiter. The places dedicated (gctoeil^t) 

religion were called temples. The riches of these temples 
ormous; they were often exposed to the pillage of [the 
ins. Often the temples were placed in the middle of [the 

Men and women tried to make the gods propicious by 
acrifices (gtO^c Dpfer). Sometimes they killed (a) hundred 

a time (auf einmal). The ancients were in the habit of 

the bodies of the dead (bet STobten). In that manner the 
mid not be devoured by worms. After [the] death the 
bic ©eclcn) of the good (bcr ®uten) went to the elysian 
he spirits of the wicked (bet SBBfcn) led a miserable life 
ibc§ 8cben) in [the] hell. 

§ 1S4. !Ser Sd^tteemintit. 

1. (Sz% ha jjttfjt er, unfer ©d^necuiann, 
J)a§ tft ein ©cfeCe! 

©telnet feft unb unoerjagct, 
SBetd^t ntd^t t)on bet ©telle. 

2. ©d^aut t^m in bie fd^tratjen 8Uigen! 
SBirb tni) benn nid^t bange? 

^n bet linfen ^anb ba ^at er 
©ne lange ©tange. 

3. @inen grogcn ©dbel ^dlt er 
geft in fetner SRed^ten. 

^ommt l^eran! @r witb fid^ votfjxtn, 
Sirb mtt alien fed^ten. 

4. Uber t^n fann nut bet griil^Itng 
(£inen ©teg geminnen; 

SItdft t^n ber nur an »on feme, 
SBirb er gletd^ jerrinnen. 

5. Slber l^alt btd^ tcop^tt, ©d^neemann! 
8ag bit offenbaren, 

©te^ft bu morgen nod^, fo woCen 
Sir btc^ fd^Iittenfal^ren. 

taestions. 1. SOStc fte^t ber ©d^neemonn ba? 2. 2Ba5 fiir 
\at er? 3. ffia§ tijut er bamtt? 4. 95JaS trSgt er in ber 
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Itnlen §anb? 5. ©aS fjalt cr in fetncr Med^tcn? 6. 3Ba« ftel^t ii 
il^m? 7. ©as gcfd^tc^t mtt bem Science bei ber anfimft bc5 ^ 
lings? 8. ®ie foil er fic^ fatten? 9. ®a5 m^pxx(S)t man i^m 
morgen? 

§ 185. The Weak Declension. 

Nouns of this declension take fit in the plural, those 
ding in f drop it before ftl. No Umlaut in the Weak declens 

EXAMPLES. 
Masc. bcr ffnabe the boy. Fem. bie Qa^l the numb- 



N. 


btc ^ab'Ctt the boys, 


N. 


bie QafjUtU the numben 


G. 


bcr Snab:=ett of the boys. 


G. 


ber Qai)htn of the numb 


D. 


ben ^nab-ett to the boys, 


D. 


ben S^^t^^^tt to the numb 


A. 


bie Snab^ett the boys. 


A. 


bie 3^^I^^tt the numben 




!Der ^oet the poet. 




!J)ie ®abel the fork. 


N. 


bie ^oet^ett the poets, 


N. 


bie ®abel*lt the forks, 


G. 


ber ^oet^eit of the poets, 


G. 


ber ®abel^tt of the forki 


D. 


ben ^lioet^etl to the poets. 


D. 


ben ®abettt to the fork 


A. 


bie •^oet'ftl the poets. 


A. 


bie ®aithn the forks. 



§ 186. The Weak Declension comprises: 

1. All feminine radicals, except those enumerated in 
Strong declension. The most in use are: 

bie ^rt the kind^ bie $oft the post-office, 

bie S3anf the bank, bie dual the torment, 

bie iBud)t the bay, bie ^6)aax the troop, 

hk t^a^rt the passage, bie @(^Ia(^t the battle, 

bie glut the field, bie ©dlrift the writing, 

bie ^lut^ the flood, bie ©ci^ulb the debt, 

bie gorm the form, bie Spur the track, 

bie grau the woman, bie %iiat the deed, 

bie ^(utl^ the blaze, bie Xradftt the costume, 

bie Sagb the chase, bie U^r the watch, 

bie Saft the load, bie ^al^I the choice, 

bie ^arf the boundary, bie ^elt the world, 

bie ^flid^t the duty, bie Qaf^i the number, 

bie Qdi the time. 

2. All derived feminin nouns ending in: t, tl, tXf 
l^ett Wt, ilt, ttltg, Waft; except those ending in ttig. I 
bad (SUeid^nig the simile, bie ^leid^niffe. 

Note. After the liquids I, x, U, the e before tt is dropped. See 
0aM. 
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3. All derived masculine nouns denoting nations, persons 
or animals ending in f: bet granjoff, the Frenchman, bet 93otf 
the messenger, bet 9?al?f the crow. 

4. Some masculine nouns of persons and animals now spelt 
without the f. They are: 

ber 99di* the bear, bcr 'Sflcn\6i the man, mankind, 

ber (S^tft the Christian, ber Ttof^x the moor, 

bcr iJiirft the prince, bcr ^axx \ ^.u i- i 

bcr ®raf the count, ber Xtjot ) ^^^ ^^^^' 

ber ^rr the gentleman, ber Cd^d the ox, 

ber ^irt the herdsman, bcr ^rtn^ the prince, 

bcr ^Ib the hero, bcr ^Borfal^r the ancestor. 

5. All. adjectiyes and participles standing for nouns. 

S)er 9{et(]^e the rich man. !Der Slcifenbc the traveller. 

N. bic 9lci(l^^cn the rich, N. bic 8?cifcnb==en the travellers, 

6. bcr tRetd^-en of the rich, G. ber Sletfcnb^en of the travellers, 
I>. bm Sleid^'en to the rich, D. ben {Reifenb^en to the travellers, 
A. bie ^ASf^m the rich. A. bie 9leifenb^en the travellers. 

6. Nouns of foreign origin with the accent of the voice on 
the last syllable, and not ending in: al. Hit, aft, Ott. Ex.: ber 
©olbat the soldier, bie ©olbaten, ber iJomet the comet, bie ^ometen. 
(See bie ^oeten). 

Note. Feminine nonns when ending in in and derived from mas- 
culine nouns double the tt final. Ex.: bic ©attin the wife, bic @^atttnttcii. 

§ 187. Preliminary Exercise. 

(Write down the nominative cmd genitive singular, and the nonii- 
^ive plurcU of the foUowing nouns.) 

The hare, the gentleman, the Saxon, the count, the Russian, 
^^ pear, the cherry, the student, the elephant, the debt, the 
torment, the number, the needle, the herdsman, the hero, [the] 
I^wty, [the] religion, the spy, the poor(man), the servant (ber 
^icnte). 

§ 188. Set muttt. 

Qfm aSJinter rul^t bie ffirbe unb fammelt neue SrSfte fiir ben 
fiinftigen grii^Iing. ®te maift e§ wk ber SKenfd^. 8tud^ biefer legt 
^ m abenbe jur SRul^e unb fd^lfift tt)%enb ber "Snaii^t ©eftSrft 
Wod^t er bonn cmi aKorgen. — 5Die SBSume fjoibm ie^t il^ren ©d^tmi* 
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Derloten unb flcl^en entloutt ba. ®ie SBIumen fiiib t>ttiWI)t, be 
®xa§ bet SBicfe tft t)cttt)clft unb aflc§ ftiC. fiein muntcrcr ©tn< 
tjogcl ISgt mcl^r fetnc Sicbet crfd^aCen, unb nun treibt lete §irt mcl 
feme §eetbe in'§ greie. ffalt, fe^r lalt tft e§ oft wfil^tenb be§ ©fa 
tcr§, unb bte 8eute l^Men fid^ beS^alb tiefer in marme iHeiber ini 
^^Ij^- ^t ^^^ won ben Dfen nid^t entbcl^ren. 9Kan l^cijt fletgti 
ein, a6et ntand^e Seute ]§aben webet ^olj nod^ orbentlid^ ^leibwrc 
unb miiffen balder frieten. SUHlbtl^atige 8eute l^elfen i^nen bann. 

(gortfefeung folgt) 
Questions. 1. ^a§ t^nt bie @rbe int SBinter? 2. gitr tp# 
:j$a]^te§3ett fammelt fie neue trfifte ? 3. SKac^t e§ bet 3Renf* eben fo? 
4. S33ie ift bem 2Kenfd^en 6ei feinem (Sxtoaifm? 5. SBa5 J>erlterm 
bie SSume unb SBiefcn, unb toie fel^en fie auS? 6. Sie ftel^fs mit 
ben SBIumen im JBintet? 7. JBomit ]§a5en bie ®ingt)8gel oufgel^iJtt? 
8. aSJag t^ut bet §irt nid^t mel^r? 9. SBorin J^Men fid^ bie ioAi 
im aaSinter? 10. ffios mu§ ie^t im ©inter gel^eijt merben? 11 
S33a§ fe]§tt mond^en atmen 8euten? 12. SBer fofl il^nen l^Ifen? 

§ 189. itiierfe^ititg. 

^ic ^eranlaffung the motive, fid^ ettoad ju 9^u(en mad^n to profit by 
W @(efellf(^aft society, entfd^Iiipfen to escape, groge ©titcfe auf etmad falter 
to prize a thing very much, crfenntUd^ grateful, bie iRinberfd^au the eatle- 
show, audfteHcn to expose, jc^tg present, erbic^tet false, toorlaffcn to give 
admittance. 

StaxL 2Bo bift bu geftem ?lbenb gett)efen? — ^ wax um aif] 
VHjx bei bit, abet id^ traf bid^ nid^t gu §aufe. 9ri%* ^ tvax beim 
^rinjen 93. ju 2^ifd^e eingelaben. Jl. ffiarum nid^t gar beim giirften 
^ring 93. fottte eincn fold^en unbetannten SWenfd^en mie bid^ gu ZViin 
einlaben ! 9?ur SWarren lonnen fo fpred^en. ^. Unb bod^ tl^at er eS 
St. 2Ba§ tt?ar bie 9SeranIaffung baju? ^. ^ mitt'g bir ergSI^Icn 
35er ^ring l^alt mel^rere 5Raben unb einen fd^dnen Jlffen in feinen 
§ofe. 35iefer le^tere mad^te fid^ geftem bie offene Zfjnxt gu 5Wu%er 
unb entf c^Iiipf te. !Der spring mt abet groge ©tiidfe auf feinen affen 
unb fo fing id^, fein SWad^bar, aud^ an gu fud^en unb voax fo gliidflit^ 
ba§ 2]^ier gu entbedten. Um fid^ gegen mid^ erlenntlid^ gu geigen, lul 
mid^ ber spring gu 2^ifd^c ein. Jl. SBaren nod^ anberc ^yerren mi: 
i^m gu 2:ifd^e? ^, Qwd frangiififd^e giirften, feine 5reuirt)e, me^reri 
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¥l^fo))l^en, ajtofonomen unb ^rofcfforcn, bc^gleic^cn cintgc ©tubcntcn; 
bu toetgt, er l&at i^te ©efcHfd^aft gcrne. ft. ffiooon f^tad^cn bie 
|men 6ei a:if(l^? 3f- ^on ber jc^igen SHnberfd^au. ft. ^at unfcrc 
^toimig cmd^ Dd^fcn auSgcftcHt? gf. S^ fann e§ tiid^t fagen; untcr 
anberem crgcl^Ite man t?on t^ibetanifd^cn ?)ate. !Dtefe latere foCen 
ottgeraeine Sctounbetung crtcgt I^a6cn. ft. !Ctc iSD^orcn! SBtr I^a6cn 
bcfferc Dd^fen l^ier afe bic auglanbifd^en. abcr bu lad^ft, ^alft bu 
wi^ ct»a fiir cmen SWarren? (S>tf), mit einem fold^cn (ScfeCen f^red^c 
ic^ nid^t md^r, bu mad^ft mit etwag tvd% ®cU! bie gangc ©cfd^id^tc 
ift erbid^tct gf. SWun, i(^ mitt bit nut bie SBa^t^eit gefte^en. :3;d^ 
ttxtt ben SWad^mittag bei unfetem §itten auf bet Wp getpefen unb 
^t nod^ oCe meine Jftbeiten t?ot mit ; ba gab ic^ bem SBebienten 
bie ffieifung, niemanben ootjulaffen. 

§ 190. niiititg. 

In the most ancient times im tiefften ^Itert^um, to go out hunting 
fiuf bie S^gb gel^en, things have changed bie @ad^en i)dben ftd^ geanbert^ 
now-a-days ^utjutagc, to disdain t)erfd^ind^en, to cultivate bebauen, to pass 
JJcthingcn. 

How did people live in the most ancient times, father? — In 
^e most ancient times the one (bie einen) cultivated the earth, 
others (anbcte) went out hunting, and still others lived as (ate) 
shepherds. Even princes did not disdain to conduct their oxen, 
their cows and sheep into the mountains. However, in those 
times kings and princes were the Lords of [the] lands as well as 
of [the] men. Paris, the son of Priamus, king of Troy, passed many 
hours amidst the flocks in his fields. In [the] modem times (bie 
Staljeit) things have changed. Now- a- days one regards such 
People as idiots (bet SWatt). Kings, princes and other lords go 
stOl into the mountains and woods, but it is to hunt the hares, 
the stags, the roebucks and the wild boars. In other countries 
Ae hunters follow (t?etfoIgen) lions, tigers bears and elephants. — 
Jn those ancient times people lived a pastoral (ibittifd^e§) life, in 
our times we lead (fiil^ten) a civilized (oetfeinette^) life. 

§ 19L 2)er muUx. ^©c^Iug.) 

DaS SBaffet gefriert ijot Salte unb Dermanbelt fid^ in ®5. 
ijfe unb JTeid^ finb im SBintet gat oft bamit bebedft. SDutd^ bie 
*5fte geftieten aud^ bie !J)iinfte in bet 8uft unb faCen afe ©d^nee 
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berob. !X)iefer (ebecft !C&(^, ®tragen unb gluten mit einent n)ei|en 
Ztppxdft unb Wenbct baS Jlugc bc§ SSfanbererS. Unter bem &im 
xoSiSfft bie iunge Sinterfaat luftig tmpox, benn burc^ i6n mitb fte m 
ber ftdlte gefc^u^t. 

Stetlic^ fonnen tptr und te^t ntc6t me6r fo lange brougen # 
l^alten, benn bie Za^t bauem nur ac^t bis neun ©tunben, unb bod 
SBetter ift oft fel^r toul^. Sber tro^ biefer Unonnel^inli^feiten M 
ber SBinter oud^ )7iele ^reuben. SBie angenel^m ift eS nt^t filt bie ftinber 
unb felbft filt bie (Ermad^f enen , auf ©d^Iitten bie ^iigel J^etunterjU' 
fal^ten! SQ3ie f(^6n auf bent glatten (Sife mit (Scl^Iittfcl^ul^ untetbw 
^itgen auf bet ebenen ^^fid^e bal^injugleitcn ! SSfeld^ ?ufi, beim crfto 
^Ben be§ ©d^neeS ober bci beffen abgange fleine Satpinen jufamwcn' 
jutoHen unb barauS ©c^neeradnner gu macben ober Heine geftangen 
ju bauen! ^a, anS) ber SBinter ift fc^on. 

questions. 1. SBel^en Sinfiiug fjat bie Mte auf bad {Bojfer? 
2. ©omit finb bie gliiffe unb Jeic^e im SBinter bebetft? 3. SHJoS 8«^ 
friert nod^ augerbem? 4. ate »a§ fatten fie l&erab? 5. XBoS SArft 
ber ©d^nee? 6. SBomit bebedft er fie? 7. 9Ba5 todd^ft unter bem 
©(^nee? 8. 8Bobur(^ toirb bie ffiinterfaat t?or ber Mte gefW? 
9. 9Ba5 fonnen loir jefet nid^t me^r tl^un? 10. ffiie lange bouern 
bie lage? 11. 9Bie ift ba§ SBetter? 12. SBcI^e ^Jreuben l^aben wtr 
im SBinter? 13. SBa§ tl^ut man auf bem glatten ®ife? 14. S3W 
madden bie ^nber beim gotten be§ erften ©dances ober bei bejffli 
?(bgang? 

§ 192. merfe^itttg. 

@ic]^ t^eilcn to be diyided, t)or()crucft advanced, einnel^meit oeoapjt 
^erDorraocn to excel, beanf^ru(i^en to claim, bie t^rcunbltd^teit afTabiUty, ^^ 
SBtffcnld^aftlici^fcit wisdom, ber ©cwcrbfleife industry, ber Untcrnc^mttng«(pP 
enterprise, ber (£mft gravity, bie SBercitwifltg!ctt readiness. 

filt)Mllig« Die Sffienfd^en auf unferer ©rbe tl^eileu fid^ in t0^ 
5Wationen; toeld^e oon il^nen nimmt ben erften JRang ein? SBiQtlli^ 
!Da§ ift nic^t leid^t gu fagen, benn oiele beanf^rud^en il^n; un*^ 
anberen bie ©l^inefen, ©nglanber, Stuff en, grangofen unb ?(meri!aite<- 
fi. SBeld^e oon biefen SWationen geid^net fid^ befonberS in ftihiftot nt^ 
SBiffenfd^aften au§? SB. 5Diefe grage ift ni(^t minber fd^mer ju 6^ 
anttooxtm, bod^ fann man in biefer .^^^nfid^t ben ;3ftattetiem, i^ 
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itf^cn, ben 93clgicm, ben g-ranjofen uub ©iigldnbcrn ben SSotjug 
m. 8. ^ ttjclc^cm Sanbe ift bcr ©emerbflctg am i^orgerudfteften ? 
Statin ragcn bic ©ngldnber, btc Slmerifancr, bic 93clgicr, unb bic 
injofen ^ct»or. 8. Slbcr eiuc iebc SWation fjat ani) il^r ©igcnt^iint' 
:§? 8®. ®etoig, bic Snglfinber rul^men fid^ i^re^ Unternd^Tnung^- 
te§, bic ^rangofen il^rc§ ©cfd^marfe^, bic 93elgter i^rcr ^fnbufttie, 
J)eutfd^n il^ret SBiffcnfd^af tlid^Ieit , bic Cftreid^cr gcminncn un§ 
if i^rc ^rcunblid^fctt , bic ^Staliencr burd^ i^ten ^nftfinn, bic 
anier im^oniren burd^ i^rcn ©rnft, bic Stmerifaner benjunbcm tuir 
;en il^rcr ©nergic, bic liirfen mcgcn i^rc§ ^flegma^, bic (Sricd^en . . 
®ut! gut! ^ii roeig ic^t genug, ic^ battle Q^tten fiit ^f)xt grogc 
:eitwiUigfeit, tttic^ gu bele^ren. 

§ 193. mitttg. 

To live berool^ncn, the Pole bcr $oIc, the Swiss bcr Sciilucijer, the 
mn bcr ©effc, the Dutch ber .^oUSnbcr, the Bavarian bcr ©aier, to be 
zled tcrlegcn fcin, out of ouftcrl^alb, to get on well ftcb ocrtrogen, the Al- 
an ber (SIfaffcr, the Austrian ber Oftrcid^er, the Swede bcr ^d^tocht, the 
tre bic 3Wittc, the north ber 9Jorben, the south ber @iiben, to consist of 
:cifcn, the state ber @taot. 

Paul. You ought (©ic tttiiffctl) to be very strong 
r!) in [the] geography, you have had the first prize. I have 
ask to do, and I am puzzled about (uut) many things. What 
ions Jive in the north of Europe? — In the north there live 
English, the Danes, the Swedes, the Russians, the Prussians, 
Poles. — And in the centre? — The French, the Belgians, 
! Dutch, the Germans, the Austrians, the Swiss. — And in 
! south? — The Portugese, the Spaniards, the Italians, the 
eeks and the Turks. — You talk of the Germans, Austrians 
d Prussians; does Germany consist of several states? — Ger- 
ny consists of several (mcl^tctctt) states, the Austrians are out 
Germany proper (cigctltfid^Ctl). — And which are the peoples of 
nnany proper? — The Prussians, Saxons, Hanovrians, Hessians, 
LVarians; the Wurtembergians , the Bades, the Alsatians. — 
id do all these peoples get on well together? — Yes, because 
M) all speak the same language, and all have the same 
terests (ba§ ;J^ntcrcffc). 

§ 194. 2)er ^u^» mOi Her Snil. 

^r §ud^ tvax eittmal itt cttten Stunttett gefadett imb lomite 
^t nneber l^cnsdlommen. ^a fd^oute ein QkQiafiboi }uf&Qig in 
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ben Stunnen imb fragtc tjcrmunbett : „®i, ^nif^, wit fommft bu in 
ben Srunncn. Du mugt vooffl gro^en !Durft l^abcn, unb boS SJajfer 
nuig gut fein." „^, Jtcunb," fagte bet gud^g, fol(^ fugc§ ffiajjer 
I)abei(i^ in meinemSeben nid^t getrunfen; fomm gu ntir l^erab unb trini 
bi(^ fatt, l^ier tft SBaffer genug fiir unS beibe. Da fprang ber Soi 
in ben Srunnen l^inab, um auc^ ba§ fiige ffiaffet gu !often. 3)er 
J^ud^S abcr ftieg auf feine §6mer, unb mit eincm tiid^tigen @a^ 
f prong er jum Srunnen l^inauS. „8ag eS bit gut fd^medtcn/ rief et 
lad^enb bem Sodfe ju; „aber fci mfigig, benn bu »eigt, ofljianel 
ift ungefunb." 

Questions. 1. SBol^inetn tpat ber ^ud^d gefatten? 2. ^nitte 
er tt)ieber ^erau§ fommen? 3. ©er fd^aute in ben Srunnen, imk 
toa§ fagte ber? 4. 9Ba§ antnjortete ber §ud^§? 5. 8ub er benSoi 
cin, l^inunterjulommen? 6. ©ar l^inreic^enbeS ©affer ba? 7. 3n 
ipeld^er W)\xi)t fprang ber Sod in ben SBrunnen l^inab ? 8. Sotmif 
ftieg ber ^nif^, unt l^erauSguf ommen ? 9. 9iettete er fid^ au3 bem 
Srunnen? 10. S33a§ rief ber gerettete gud^S bem 93odPe gu, unb ro(i& 
tfjat er bann? 

§ 195. tilierfe^ititg. 

^u^bauen to finish, allerbingd of coarse, bte ISattc the lath, bic 
X^urfd^IIe the hell, anftreidjcn to paint, Derfcl^en to supply, bie S^urfc^ipefl^ 
the threshold, ber ^unftfd^reincr the cabinet-maker, ber f^ugboben the flooiio^i 
bte Xopctcn the papers, bic S^^iirflinfe the latch, bic {Jcnftcrfd^cibc the window- 
pane, bte ^(arbtncn the curtains, bte ^cdt the coiling. 

8BaS tl^uft bu ^ier, ^eitiri^? — ^ fel^e mir ba§ ^auS o^- 
— ^^\tp^' ®«^ ift benn ba ju fe^en, e§ ift ja nod^ nxi)t fertig. ^ 
§. !Da§ ift e§ gerabe, e§ niu§ nid^t fo leid^t fein, ein §au§ auSj^' 
bauen unb mit aCem SKiitl^igen ju Derfe^en. — 3. aCerbingS, boj^ 
finb biele ^anbtperfer ni)t]^ig. ©er Sffiaurer mug bie aWauem maifet^ 
ber 3iJJwnermann bie 2::]^iirf(^tpeCen, bie gatten unb bie ©parren be^ 
liaS)t». !iDer lifd^ler bie I^iiren, bie ^nfter, bie Slreppen unb bi^ 
grupeben. — ^. a5a§ meig ic^ aCeS; ber lapegierer !lebt bie S^^' 
peten an, ber ©d^Ioffer befeftigt bie ©d^Ioffer, SC^iirllinfen unb Zft^^' 
fd^eCen; ber SKaler malt bie iCedten unb ftiieid^t bie 2:^iiren ui^* 
^fter an. !Dann reinigt man bie ® tuben unb ^ammem , brirtfl^ 
Me Sffiobel t)om ^nftfd^reimr ^eAe\ , \)citVQ,V 'tVt %ox\tesx^ o.^, ftetf ^ 
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e iamptn unb Ul^ren auf ben Samtn, ijolt ^ol^Icn au§ bcm Setter, 
ai^t geuet in bet ^d^e, fod^t bie ®))ftfen, unb bte gamtfte fe^t fic^ 
^aglid^ gu S^ifd^e. — 3. 5Wun, bu mi^t ja aCe§ felbft, ba l^abe id^ 
d^t§ mel^r l^injujufe^en. 

§196. 

Very likely fc^r ma^rfci^einUcS , the soul bic @eclc, no doubt o^ne 
oeifel, to exist befte^n, the home bic ^eimatl^, the globe bcr (SrbhretS, 
memorial unbcn!Iid§ , the island bic ^n\cl, to rejoice erfreuen, the oak bic 
dje, the willow, bie SBeibe. 

There are several worlds, are there not, (nid^t toafjt) mamma? 

- That is very likely, my child. — Then there are also several 
ms? — Yes, only we cannot see them from our globe. — Are 
ere also several earths? — No doubt, but we know only one. 

- It is perhaps to one of those worlds that (SSteCetd^t toanbern 
ifctc ©eclen JU . .) our souls wander after death? — Not at 
1 (burd^au§ nid^t), child, our souls have another home, I already 
Id you so. — Has our world existed a long time? — Since 
me immemorial. — And the seas, and the islands, and the planets? 

- Since the same epoch. — Then the oaks, the beeches, the 
ne-trees, the willows, the lilies, the pinks, the roses, the bal- 
.mines and the other flowers have always rejoiced the eye of 
ie] man? — My child, your teachers will some day (einft) 
wwer you these questions. At present you are still too young 

understand them. Be diligent and learn your letters, and you 
ill soon be able to read about (Don) all these things in the 
ritings of the learned. 

§ 197 2)ie etmftireiiigt 

Feminine nonns belonginj^ to the Strong declension. 

O Saura! in beinex ©iid^e fie^fg ntd^t fel^r fauber au§. !Da 
ufen bie 2Wdufe auf Jifd^en unb 93anfen uml^er, unb oon ben 
Jagben ift erft red^t nid^t^ gu fel^en. — fifHttfl. ^ij i^abe fie in 
^©tabt gefd^idft, urn S'nadfmilrfte fiir'§ 3l&enbbrob gu ^olen. — 
ilttte. D bie ©tabte, bie tierberben bie ganbmfibd^en burd^ unb burd^. 
nb afle beibe mu^ten nad^ ein paax Snadtmutften l^inauS? §at 
«n nid^t eine fd^on jel^nmal me^r Srdfte ate not^ig, um ein ganje'^ 
%nb mitgubringen ? aiugerbem bleiben fie bi§ tief in bie S^iad^t 
«f, unb tpa§ tl^un fie? ®ie fnadfen 9^ii\\e, um \\4\ \ivt '^^\V -^^ 
«n^w. ^virtm fie fi^ nid^t liebex in ben ^\iu\\^u \i^ ^^%jjt\\^ 
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imterric^ten? 3i"J^^f<^^" ^f^^^* ^<^^ ©cfd^irr uiigctpafd^en, an be 
9Q3dnbcn »irb nic^t^ me^r aufgel^dngt, btc ©c^niire fiit bie 8a})|)( 
finb gertiffen. O, SKa^te be§ §inimcte! njo fott ba§ J^inouS! Ui 
ic^ bin fic^er, bic M^c in ben ©taCen Icibcn §ungct. SWeulid^ ^a 
ic^ bie gro^ten ?tngfte auggeftanben. !Dte SWagbe l^tten bie tj 
in ben §anben unb ijergniigten fid^ bamit, auf bcm gugboben ^t 
fiir ben ^d^enofen gu fpalten. Qd^ glaubte, ba§ §auS fofite ii6 
unfem Sopfen gufammenftiirgen. ©te^, biefe ©finfebtiifte finb od 
ntd^t gut beforgt, aUt §aute finb nod^ barauf; fo fann man fienic 
tfiud^ern. ^ttjmt mij in 3ld^t; in ben Siiften jiel^t fic^ iibet eur< 
§fiiH)tern ein Ungetoitter jufammen, ba§ tptrb eud^ atte Derberben. 

§ 198. At the fair. «tif Hem galjnnarlte. 

The people bic Seutc, in crowds Jci^aorennjcifc, the booth bic 55u 
the market-place bcr ^arft, the barge bet ^ad^tn, all kinds atterlei, t 
war bet Jlrieg, the election bie ^a^(, to complain Ilagcn itber, the coui 
bie fjo^rt, the group bic ©rfjoar, the tavern bic ©d^enfe, the theme 1 
®cgenftanb, the conversation ba^ ©cj^rd^. 

The people arrived in crowds, the booths occupied t 
whole market-place and the streets (leading) to the (gum) po 
The basins (bie 93ud^t) of the port were full of barges (lade 
with goods (bie SBaare). Here, women sold different kin 
(aflerlei) (of) fruits. There, a mount-a-bank (ein Sanfelffing 
was explaining on a picture the battles (fought) in the war b* 
ween the Turks and the Russians. Elsewhere (8ln einem onbe 
Otte) the coming (ndd^ften) elections were discussed (bt^pxoifi 
together with the duties of the citizens and the debts of t 
country. In the taverns trades-people complained of the stagnati 
(ba§©tOdfen) of business, and regretted the olden (alten) times. Joyo 
(5^0l^e) groups of peasants crowded (etfiittten) all the thoroughfti 
(^eugn^ege). The tram-ways made double (bop^}eIte) courses, i 
the town was feasting (feiette). The traces (bie ©pur) of the flo* 
(bie tibetflutl^ung) had disappeared (Derfd^toinben). The tormer 
of the inhabitants had ceased, but the heroic (l^etotfd^en) actio 
(bie Sl^at) of some citizens were still the theme of their conversatioi 

§ 199. 2)ie jtnei ^ititlie. 

©in ^[unfer ^ielt fid^ ein ^aax §unbe, 
@§ mar ein ^ubel unb fein ©ol^n. 
S)er junge, 9lameTV§ ^antalon, 
iBertrieb bcm ^exx4)m maxv4|^ ^Nxscito^. 
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6r fonnte tangcn, SBad^e ftc^cn, 

!Den ©d^ubfarr'n gicl^'n, in'g SBaffer ge^en, 

Unb attc§ biefeS au§ bcm ®runbc. 

Dcr fc^Iauc Jri^, be§ ^SgerS ^nb, 

SBar Sel^ret ^antalonS getocfcn. 

Unb bicfcr Icmtc fo gefd^minb, 

81I§ manc^er ^nabc faum ba§ 8efcn. 

(Sinft fiel bem fleinen ;j^unfcr ctn, 

(K miid^tc nod^ otcl leic^ter fein, 

S)en alten §unb gele^rt ju madden. 

§crr ©d^nurt mar fonft cin gates SSicI^, 

^oS) fctnc ^crrfd^aft jog il^n nte 

3u fold^en ^oc^gclel^rtcn ©ac^cn; 

©r fonnte blog bag §au§ bewad^cn. (^ortf. folgt.) 
Cluestions. 1. SBag l^ielt fi^ ber ^nltt? 2. ffiaS fiir 
§unbe tporcn e§? 3. 8Ba§ t?erttte6 ^antalon feinem §ettn? 4. S33a§ 
mftanb et oCeS? 5. ffioS war ^ri^ getoefen? 6. SBag fiel bent 
3imlcr einft cin? 7. 2Bar ©d^nurt ein nii^Itd^eS 2:^ter? 8. SBoju 
^citte feine ^)errfd^aft i^n nic ergogen? 9. SBa§ lonnte er nur tl^un? 

§ 200. Mixed Declension. 

Nouns belonging to the Mixed declension are only of mas- 
culine and neuter gender. They take in the singular the inflexioDs' 
of the Strong, and in the plural those of the Weak Declension. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sing. Sing. Sing. 

N.!Der©tral^ltheray, ber 3Setter the cousin, ba§ Singe the eye^ 

G.bcs ©tra^I-eS, beS SSetter-g, be§ auge^S, 

^•bem ©tra^te, bem 3Setter, bcm ^ge, 

-^.ben ©tral^l, ben 3Setter, ba§ angc. 

Plur. Plur. Plur. 

N- $)ie <Btxaf)UtU, bie aSetter^^n, bie augc^ii, 

®- ber ®txaf)Utn, ber SSetter-tl, ber auge==ii^ 

^- ben ®ttaf)Utn, ben aSetter^n, ben aufte^tl, 

-A. «if StraJ^lett, bit iBetter^^n, V\t 'Hu^t^U. 
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Thus are declined: 

1. Masc. nouns. 

^er $auer the peasant, ber $fau the pea-cock, 

bcr ^iamant the diamant, ber OueQ the spring, 

bcr ^om the thorn, ber (See the lake, 

bcr liox^i the forest. bcr @taat the state, 

ber &avi the district, ber @ta(!^e( the sting, 

ber ®et)Otter the godfather, ber (Sticfcl the boot, 

ber Sorbeer the laurel. ber @tra^I the ray, 

ber ^aft the mast, ber Untcrt^an the subject, 

ber ^adjf^av the neighbour, bcr SSettcr the cousin, 

ber $falm the psalm, ber 3inS the interest. 

2. Neut. nouns. 

^aS 9(uge the eye. bad ^emb the shirt, 

bad SBctt the bed, ba^ Setb the harm, 

ba^ @nbe the end, bad O^r the car. 

2. Foreign nouns ending in: iu§, UVt, 0(^ take ieii; those 
in OX take ftl. Ex.: 35a§ ©tubium, gen., be§ ®tubtum§, plur., 
bte ©tubten. !Da§ ^o^ital, bc§ Sapttafe, bie ^o^italten etc. 

Note 1. Nouns ending already in t, or terminating in tx, ti drop 
the e before the inflexion. See Slugc, SScttcr. 

Note 2. 55)ad ^erj the heart, and ber ©d^mcrj the pain follow tho 
Mixed declension, but have some irregularity in the genitive and dative 
singular. Norn, bad ^crj, genit. bt^ ^erjettd (-^cr^cd), dat. bem ^er^fll 
(©erjc). It is the same with bcr Sd^tnerj. 



§ 301. Decleiisioii of Compound nouns. 

Compound nouns follow the declension of the last compo- 
nent. Ex.: !Ca§ I)intenfaj3 the inkstand, btc !Dtntenfdffer. Are 
excepted : 

1. Nouns compounded with SUJann (man) denoting a trade 
change aWann into = (cute. 

5)er S)aufmann the merchant, plur. bie ^auftcute. 
!Der Sanbmann the country-man, plur. bie l^anbleute. 
Dcr gu^rmann the driver, plur. bie gu^rfeute etc. 

2. Some nouns compounded with 3Kutl^, have adopted the 
feminine gender. Ex.: jDic (Sxo^tUUtf) generosity, gen. bct ®t# 

mut]^. Xie ^nmnti), ber ^Mnmutt) grace. 
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§ 202* Preliminary Exercise. 

Write doum the nominative and genitive singular and the nomina" 
■ plwdl of the foUottnng nouns. 

The peasant, the neighbour, the carpenter, the mineral, 

fossil, the state, the ray, the shirt, the ear, the lake, the 

ing, the end, the district, the mast, the laurel, the interest, 

captain, the seaman. 

§ 203. iilierfe^ititg. 

?8a§ fcl^It bit? what is the matter with you? ber Ofircnfci^mcrj the 
ache, bcr Suftjug the draught of air, fcrtig fctn mit to have done with, 
t gut gclaunt fcin to be in bad humour, auSjufeJcn l^abcn to find 
t with. 

SBa§ fel^It bit, (Smma? — ^ ^abe Dl^renyd^mergcn, — !Du 

im Suftjug gcftanbcn. ©topfe bir SaummoQc in bic Dl^rcn. 
rum finb bic SBctten nid^t gemad^t? — S)ie 3Jiagb ift no^ mit 
: gtiiiftiitf bcfc^afrtgt. — ^ai bic SBdfc^crin bic §cmbcn gcbra^t? 
©ic l^at fie fiir biefen SRad^mtttag t)erf^ro(^cn. — aDu fd^reibft 
Sud^ftabcn gu Iletn, ba§ mirb beincn Slugen ©d^aben t^un. Unb 

bid^ nid^t fo naf) an'§ ^ucr, bic Jwnfcn fonncti auf bcin Sleib 
|cn unb bir 8od^cr in'§ 3^"9 wtad^en. !J)e§ 5Wad^bar^ Jod^tcr f)at 

biefe ©cifc ein§ i^rcr fd^onftcn 0ctbcr eingebugt. — jDu bift 
)er nid^t gut gclaunt, 2^antd^en, bu ^aft an allcm tttoa^ a\i^vi- 
n, la§ mtc^ in gricbcn. — ^i) bin nid^t SSJittcn^, bid^ gu tabcin; 
nur nid^t glcid^ unge^alteu, id^ fann bid^ ^cute auc^ lobcn. !Dic 
onfcn in bctncm Stuffa^ finb bie^mat gut entmidfcit, man fiel^t, bu 

ben ©iKen gcl^abt, etmaS orbentIid^e§ gu leiften. SSBittft bu mir 
n ©cfattcn tl^un? — SSon §ergen gem. — !Dann gcl^ unb bring 

(Partner biefen 93lumcnfamcn. @§ fofl i^n Idng§ ben ^Ifen l^in 
'treuen, aber nid^t mieber auf §aufcn faen, wit ba§ le^te 3WaI. — 

tpitt beincn Sluftrag au^rid^ten. 

§ 204. dditttg. 

To intend 2BiIIen§ fcin, the loan ba§ 5tnlei§cn, on the right jur 
ten, on the left jut Sinfen, the canton bcr ®au, the country-house ba§ 
%u8, to bask fic§ mdrmen, sorrowful bctriibt, to stray fc^rocifen. 

Have our cousius bought the shop w*\l\v ^\\oe% ^tv^ \s^<^\>^ 
' Btiefet^ wib (Sdju^maqaj^in)? — T\\ey u\\e^^eOy. \o ^-^ ^^^^^^ 
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but the country-men have not brought them the interests of tb^eix 
loan. — Of whom are they going to buy the shop? — Of our 
neighbour. — We have two neighbours, one on our right stud 

the other on our left. Which is it? — That on our right. 

Have you still your country-houses (situated) between the two 
(jirei) lakes? — We have them still. In these cantons no finer 
will be found (tmtb man fcinc fc^oneten finbcn). — Are there not 
in the mountains behind your country-houses several springs? — 
It is the water of these springs that feeds the lakes (btefe Oudfen 
Detfel^cn . . mit SBaffcr). — I have seen the pea-cocks in your ^ 
court, they were basking in the rays of the sun, what is tlie 
matter with them? — Alas, they have lost [a] part of their 
feathers. Naughty boys (&o)C SBubeti) have driven them through 
the thorns, and have persued them into the midst of the neigh- 
bouring rocks. — You seem to be quite sorrowful to-day, whither 
are your thoughts straying. — I am thinking of our neighbours, 
they have suffered a great loss (eincn gro^cn SScrluft). Dnring 
the last tempests the masts of their fishing boats were broken, 
and the latter wrecked against the rocks (an . . getfd^cflt); some 
sailors were drowned (ertranfcn). 

§ 205. 2)ie jtnei ^ttttHe. (@(^lu^.) 

!Der ^a6e nittimt tl^n an bic §anb, 

Unb ftellt tl^n aufrcd^t an btc SBanb; 

9(t(etn bcr §unb fdllt immer »tebcr 

Stuf fcine 3Sorberfiige nicbcr. 

SKan rufct ben 'iprofeffor J^^. 

3(u(]^ ber erfd^opfet fcincn 3Bi% 

Umyonft e§ mU iijm nxift gclingcn 

Den alten ©d^iiler gu bejmtngen. 

,3Sieaet(^t/' fpra^ ^xx% ,,^ilft ^tet ber ©totf!'' 

@r l^olt ben ©tocf, man priigelt ©d^nutrcn, 

^oi) er blei&t fteifer aU ein 93otf, 

Unb enblid^ fdngt er an gu fnurren. 

„SBa§ mottt il^r/' ^rac^ ber arme Iro^f, 

„^f)X merbet meinen grauen ^opf 

©od^ nimmermel^r gum !J)oftor fc^lagen, 

®tf)t, njerbet burd^ mein SBeif^tel Hug, 

^^r ^inber, Icxnet \e%t a^nu^l 

^^r kxnt nxijt^ met)x m a\\m Xo^opx:* 
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questloiis. 1. aaSaS tfjut bcr punier batauf! 2. ffiol^in ftcUt 
I ©d^rmrren? 3. S3Iet6t bcr §unb an bcr SBanb aufrcd^t? 4. S33en 
man nnn ^crbct? 5. ®clang c§ bcm ^rofcffor §ri%, tl^n gc- 
tgcr gu ntad^cn? 6. SBomit njoUtc man ©d^nurrcn ic^t jum ®t=^ 
\(m bringcn? 7. ffiirb cr nad^ ben ©totffd^Iagcn gef d^mcibtgcr ? 
ffield^cn ifiatf) gttt tl^nen ©d^nurr? 9. ©ann Icmt man nld^t^ 
ir? 



JCTION VI. The Declension of the Adjective. 

g 206. Adjectives admit of the Strong, Weak, and Mixed 
ilension. 

1. They follow the Strong, when they have neither the 

Inite article nor a personal demonstrative or interroj^ative 
ieetive before them. 

Singular, 
good mother. 

gute Wuttcr, 
guteir 3W utter, 
guter Wuttcr, 
gute 3Ruttcr, 

Plural. 

gute ^Wiitter, 
guter 3Wiitter, 
guten ^ixttern, 
gute cutter, 

2. They follow the Weak declension, when preceded by 

definite article or a pronominal demonstrative or inter- 
ative. Ex. : 

Der fc^one SIpfcl, biefcr fd^Snc apfcl, mcl^er fd^onc Stpfcl? 

Tho fine apple, this fine apple, which fine apple? 

Singular. 

the fine flower. 

bic fd^fine S3(ume, 
ber W6nen $(ume, 
bcr fc^5nen ^lume, 
bic fc^one 53Iumc, 

Plural for all Genders. 

^ic f45nen Slcpfel, bie f(^5nett ^(umcn, bie fd^5nen S3ii(ficr, 

)ct jdjdnen Wcpfcl, bcr fd^Snett ^lumcn, bet \<6kiSwt^ %3i*ktx, 

t>en f(t)5neii ^epfeln, ben fd^anett ^Slumeti, ^m W»x^m "^Nv&f^:^, 

>/e fc^dtiftt Slepfe!, bie f(^5nen Slumcti, V\t \*ibxvta ^%\&{tt.. 



good father. 

guter S3ater, 
gute« SSatcrg, 
®utem 93ater, 
iutett ^oter, 



3ute SSatcr, 
juter SBater, 
jutett 53atcrn, 
jute Miex, 



good child. 

guted ^inb, 
guted ^inbc^, 
gutem ^inbc, 
gutej^ ^inb. 



gute ^inbcr, 
guter ^inber, 
guten ^inbern, 
gute ^inber. 



the fine apple. 
)ct fcftdne Sl))fcl, 

)cm fd^dnen ^Pfel, 



the fine book. 

bad {(^5ne S3ud6, 
bed fc^bnen $u(^ed^ 
bcm f(j^5nett ^uc^c^ 
bad f(^5ne ^ud^. 
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3. The}' are declined after the Mixed decleusion, when 
preceded by cin, fein or a possessive adjective, that is, they take 
in the nominative singular the inflexion of the masculine and 
neuter gender, for the rest they follow the Weak declension. Ex. : 

Singular, 
my fine apple. my fine flower. my fine book. 

N. tncin fd&oner ^^fel, mcinc f^bne Slume, mcin fcftdned S5u(3^, 

G. tnetne^ fc^dnett ^pfcld, meincr fd}5nett ^(ume, metncd Wntn ^ui^ed, 

D. tnetncm fdbonett ^2(pfel. meincr fd)5nett ^lume, mcinem f^dnett ^ud^e, 

A. racincn fc^5nett ?tcpfel, meinc fci^dne S3Iuinc, mein f(i^5nei5 ©ud^. 

Plural for all Genders. 

N. mcinc f^onett Slc^jfcl, SBIumcn, SBiid^cr, 

G. meincr fd^finctt 3lcpfci, a3lumcn, SBiic^cr, 

D. mcincnfdionen^lcpfeln, ©lumen, Siic^ern, 

A. mcinc fc^onen Slcpfcl, iBIumcn, SBiicftcr. 

Mote 1, Two or more adjectives being adjuncts to a noun take 
the same inflexions. Ex.: ®a§ grofec, fc^5nc ^avi% plur. bic grogen, fc^dnen 
©aufcr. 

Note 2. Adjectives ending in eit (trocI*ett dry), el (cb*el noble) or 
tt (mag*et meager) may drop the e before tt when declined. Ex. : @tn cblct 
or ebclcr ^?ann. 

Note 3, The adjective f)0^ when declined drops the letter c before l|. 
Ex.: ^e3 ^oi^cn S3aumcd, bic ^oi^cn ©dumc. 

§ 307. SJorfianttg. 

The good son loves his mother and his father. This good 
girl works for her sister. Which good boy has given you this 
penknife? A good son is also an obedient son. Our good father 
returns to-day; your old aunt is in good health. Good bread, 
good butter and good meat are nourishing (nal^rl^aft). Very sweet 
(fii^) milk is also pure milk. 

§ 308. mum. 

People often say *the good Lafontaine^ what is Lafon- 
taine? — Lafontaine is a French fabulist (^abctbtci^tct). — Of 
what is he speaking in his fables? — He is speaking of the 
wise elephant, of the cruel (c^taufani) tiger, of the ferocious (grim^ 
ntig) wolf, and of the harmless (l^armlo^) lamb. — Whom does 
the elephant represent (t)OrfteHen)? — He represents the prudent 
(ftug) and sensible (tierniiuftig) man. — And the cruel tiger? — 
He points out (l^inbeuteu auf) the sanguinar}' (btutbiirftig) tyrant. — 
And the ferocious wolf? — He shows the cruel and unjust man. 
— And the harmless lamb. — The harmless lamb reminds (ertnnem 
an) us of the innocent child. — Does he also speak of the 
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aborious ants and the busy bees? — Of course, he does (5Watut= 
id^). The hard working (arbeitfam) ants show the idle man the 
udeousness (ba§ §d§U(l^e) of his idleness, and the busy bees make 
he inactive (untl^dtig) man ashamed (befd^dmcn). Again (^rnct), 
he fox is the image of the cunning man. In short (^urg), every- 
body will read this beautiful book with great pleasure. He will 
ind. in it not only an agreeable amusement (bie Unterl^altung), 
3ut also a subject (ber ©egcnftanb) for deep meditation (ba§ 'iflaij^ 
ocnfen). 

§ 209. 2)ie ®Qititettftriil|(eti. 

!Dtc ©onnc war aufgcgangen unb fd^tcfte i^re ©tral^lcn au§, 
um bic ©d^Ififcr im ganjen 8anbc ju wedPcn. ^^x crpet ©tral^I traf 
We gcrd^c. SDte fc^Hlpftc au§ tl^tem 5«cftc, ftog in bic giiftc ^inauf 
unb Keg il^t l^eitcreS 2icD crfd^aCcn. !Dcr j»cttc ©tral^I lam junt 
^S^d^m unb tocrftc e§ auf. J)a§ ricb fid^ bte 8[ugcn, f^^rang in ben 
S3alb l^inein unb fud^tc fid^ jarteS ®ra§ unb faftige ^duter gum 
^l^ftiidf. ©in btittcr ©Ml ^cim an'g pl^nerl^auS. !Da frd^te ber 
§a]§n unb bie ^iil^ner ffogen Don tl^ren ©tangen l^erat, gaferten im 
§ofe uml^er, fud^ten i^r gutter unb legten ©ier in ba§ 5Weft. ©in 
Wetter ©tra^l fam an ben laubenfd^lag gu ben Idu6d^en. 35tefe 
riefen: „bte Zfj&x ift nod^ gu!" !Da mad^te fic^ bie S^l^iir auf, unb 
^tte flogen xxC§ gelb, liefen uber ben ©rbfenadfer unb lafen fid^ bie 
ninben Corner auf. ©in fiinfter ©tral^l brang gu ben SBiend^cn. 35te 
ftod^en auS il^rem Stenentorb l^croor, mifd^ten ftd^ bie gliigel ab, 
fummten uber bie Slumen unb blul^enben 93dume bal^in unb trugcn 
^w §onig nad^ §aufe. !Da fam ber le^te ©tral^I an ba§ 93ett be§ 
^Kenfd^en unb ujedfte il^n. !Diefer ftanb fogleid^ auf, Mttt gum SIC- 
^ac^tigen unb gtng an feine Arbeit. 

Questions. 1. SBarum fd^idfte bie ©onne bet i^rem Stuf gauge 
%e ©tral^Ien an^'^ 2. SJen traf ber erftc ©tra^I? 3. ©ag t^at 
i^ie ?erd^e? 4. 2Ba§ tf)at ba§ ^d^^en beim ©rujad^en? 5. ©en 
^af ber britte ©tral^l? 6. 2Ben mitt ber ^al^n bur(^ fein trdl^en? 
'^' S3}a§ t^aten bie ^ul^ner? 8. flogen bie Jauben aud^ gleic^ in'§ 
iJteie? 9. ©a§ t^aten fie nad^ bem Deffnen ber Zijux? 10. ©a^ 
^^titen bie SBienen beim ©rmad^en? 11. ©en traf bie ©onne ^ule^t 
^^ i^rm iStva^len? 12, 2Ba§ t^at bet meu^*)*? 
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§ 210. itderfe^ititg. 

5)er ©^ajicvganfl tho walk, breit broad, fd^mal narrow, bcr Qttoffy 
the straw-hat, mei^ white, binbcn to ty, fid^ crinncrn to remember, p(5 
labcn to refresh one's self, rcif ripe, ha^ Wdf)tn mowing, bcr €c^toet^ sweart, 
bad ^ngcftc^t the face, fd^itgcn to protect, bad Xud§ the handkerchief, gaff ^ 
frci hospitable, jauer sour, bcr Sd)nittcr the mower. 

!Dct gutc 25atcr! cr Ijat i^crfprod^en mit un§ einen laitgcn ©|?a- 
iiergang gu madden. ^Dafiit l^aben mtr aud^ bie gattje SBod^e flei^ 
ftubicift. !Do(j^ ba fommt cr fd^on. — ^trieUri^. Sto, ^apa, tt)clc§cii 
9Beg fotten wit einfd^Iagen, ben fd^6ncn brciten tn'5 gclb, ober ben 
fd^malcn ©ettcntoeg nad^ bem S3JaIbc? — ^apa. ©d^lagen tmx ben 
brciten ffieg ein, e§ gc^t fid^ bequemer barauf. Slbcr marum ^aft bu 
bcinen grogen ©trol^l^ut nid^t aufgefe^t? — gft. SBarum foQtc ic^ 
i^n bcnn auffe^cn? — $il)ia. Um bid^ gegcn bic l^cige ©onnc ju 
fd^ii^en. — gft. ^ njcrbe mir ein mctgcS Suc^ um ben ^pf bin^ 
ben. — ^apa. !Dtefe gtiine SBiefe erqutdft ba§ miibe Stuge. — ^x. 
®iti}, ba meibet aud^ ein pr8d^tige§ ^ferb, ba§ ntufi ein arabifd^r 
§engft fein! SSJem mag er gel^oren? — ^a|ia. Ofjne Qmi^d bem 
teid^en ^dd^ter Sraun. — ^r. 35ann gel^ort t^m aiii) mot}! bie 
ftatttid^e tu^ neben bem ^ferbe. — ^apa. SBem fotlte fie benn fonft 
ju eigen fein? — gft. 35ie Stnf) erinnert midt) an frifd^e SWild^. 
aSotten tvxx nid^t gum ^ad^t^ofe gel^en unb un§ baran eriaben? — 
^npa. 23Sie in miHft; ber ^Sd^tet ift ein gaftfteter 9Wann unb njitb 
un§ gett)ig nid^t meld^e tierfagen. — ^x. ®a§ reife Som ermartet 
fd^on ben fleigigen ©d^nitter, aber ba§ 3Wa^en mu^ gemig eine red^ti- 
faure Strbeit fein. — ^apa. ®o mand^er Sffiann mug fein 93rob— 
unb ba§ einer gal^Ireid^en gamilie im t)oUm ©d^toeige feine^ Jlngefid^t^ 
i?erbienen. 

§ 211. itaitttg. 

The news bic SfJeuigfeit, surprise bie ilbcrrafc^ung, lately bad Ieffc:i 
!WaI, the paint-box bcr garbcnfaftcn, the coat bcr 9flodE, black-silk fd^warg^ 
fcibeu, dark-coloured bunfel, the aquiline nose bic Slblcrnafc, the chin hcsm^ 
^nn, pointed f^jij, the mouth ber Wunb, the great-coat bcr ftbcrjie^ir" ^ 
the waistcoat bic SSefte, trowers ^ofcn. 

Emmy. What good news! Our kind aunt will arrive t- 
morrow, — Paul. Why do you call her kind aunt? — E. S 
tries always to give (madden) ua aw a^x^fe«i\A^ %\w:^m^\ now s 
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58 us a pretty book, then some other (irgcnb eiit . .) things. 
\j she gave me a beautiful paint-box. In the evening she tells 
iteresting stories. — P. We are also expecting an agreeable 
— E. What visit? — P. The father of my young friend 
3I is coming. — E. Do you know him already. — P. I saw 
last year (ocrgangcn . .). — E. What is he? — P. He is a 
clever doctor and, moreover (babet), a very modest man. — 
I he tall? — P. Yes, he is rather tall. — E. What is he 
(JUte jiel^t ct au§)? — P. He has black hair, an aquiline 
a brown beard, a pointed chin, blue eyes and rosy cheeks. — 
low does he dress (ffiic flcibct cr fid^)? — P. Generally he 
3 a dark-coloured overcoat, a blue frock-coat, a white waist- 
brown gloves and a black silk hat. Shall I introduce 
(^Otftctten dat.) to this gentleman? — E. Thank you, it will 
me (mac^cn) much pleasure. — P. Then I will come and 
you to-morrow. 

§ 213. ^efttttHem 

^ ging im SBalbc ^o fiir mid^ l^in, 

Unb SWtd^tS ju yud^enS ba§ tvax mein ©inn 2. 

Qm ©d^attcn fa^ ii) tin SBIiimd^en ftcl^'n, 
SJic ©tctnc Icud^tcnb^, njic Slcuglein fd^on. 

^ tveUt' e§ 6rcd^cn, ba fagt e§ fcin: 
„®oII id^ jum SBclfen^ gc6rod^cn^ fcin?" 

^ gru6'§^ mit atlcn ben SBiirglcin au§; 
3um ©attcn ttug id^'g am l^iibfd^cn §aug. 

Unb pflanif e§ mtcbcr am fttCcn Ott^ 
SWun njdd^ft c§ tpicbet unb bliil^t fo fort. 

©ot^e. t 1832. 

^) to seek, ^) the mind, ^) refiilgent, *) to fade, ^) to pluck, 
> dig out, ') the spot. 

§ 213. iilierfe^iing. 

©panien Spain, ©d^Ieften Silesia, be^tet^eu to di^-^^ ^vt ^^^»^c^^ 
'pportamty, Statien Italy, ga^Kin Japon, ^tv^VaxCti "^tj^^wA, "^Vw^^cow 
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the Flanders, (iuxopa Europe, ha^ 2ebrr leather, [Jranfreu^ Fnnee, C^hU) 
China, bic Slu^fnnft information. 

®tnb Ste writ gercifi, §ert Sc^worj? — Qa, u^ ^ faf 
gong (Suxopa hirt^gogen. — f>at jcbc^ 8anb ctooS btfonbeieS aufju 
luetfen? — &txm%, in (Snglanb uitb 33e(gten ^obe u^ guteS 24U^ ge 
fouft. 3f" 2rt^nftei(^ gie^t man gutcn SBefai, in S)cutfcl^Ianb mac^ 
man au^egeic^te SKuftf, in 9higlanb gerbt man fkrfeS Seber. — 
Unb wa§ trifft man in ©(^wcben an? — §ertlic^ (Kfm. — ©a 
^afcen Sic in Ofterrei(^ gcfunbcn? — Sicd^t femigeS ^olg. — §a 
3§nen ^talitn anif ttma^ ?bigie^bc§ gcbotcn? — ^ fyibt \m 
trigenben ®cfang gc^ott. — ^[n bcr 5Eurfci gibt c5 »o§I ni^tS? - 
©od^, man bcgie^t oon bort gut ri«^cnbc§ 9lofendL — ^)at boS arm 
^olen auc^ cttpa§ aufguweifcn? — ?oIen ifi nid^t fo arm, cS btmc 
ooTtrefflid^ SBeigcn ^crtjor. — Sttcr wo^er larai man gute fiat" 
?ctnroanb unb gute ©eibc bcgicl^? — ®utc ©cibc gibt cS in ^an 
xdi) unb ^talxm, a&er nod^ bcffcrc in g^ina unb 3[a^)an, ftarfe 8ca 
manb oerfcrtigt man in glanbem, ©c^Icficn unb ^ftpfyiUn. — !Daii 
fiir 3^rc giitigc 3lu§funft. 

§ 2U. The dinner. ^aS aKittngeffeii. 

You have been to a dinoer-party, Fred, how did you lii 
it (S3Bie tjat c^ Q^ncn gefd^mcdt)? — I liked it exceedingly (aufcr 
orbcntUd^) well (mol^l). — Then let me know the bill of fare (bci 
©^eifcgcttcl). — At first we had an excellent soup. — Well, and 
after that excellent soup? — They served (tifc^tcn .. auf) smoked 
(gctdud^crt) beef with fresh potatoes. — And did you like that 
too? — Pretty well, but I prefer smoked ham (©c^infen), especi- 
ally Westphalian ham. — And for vegetables? — As for vege- 
tables we got (6cfommcn) excellent cauliflower with little sau- 
sages. Then was brought (btad^tc man) a fine roasted fowl with 
green pease? — Green pease, you say! but we are still in the 
midst of April, whence did they get all those vegetables from 
(i?on tt?o l^abcn ®ic aC bicfe§ ®emiifc bcgogcn)? — From southern 
France. — Well, that may be; were there no sweet meats (fii^c 
®CTtc^tc)? — There was a plum-pudding but I am not very fond 
of sweet-meats, I prefer a piece of good roast beef. — And youi 
dessert, what had you for fgum) dessert? — Very fine oranges 
and dried grapes. — How were you pleased with (SBic geftelen .. 
the wines? I suppose you did not remain dry (©ic l^dben nvS) 
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trodfen bagcfcffcn). — Very far from it (SWc^t im getingftcn). We 
had red and white wine, but I took a glass of white wine, 
red wine does not agree with me (6cfommt mit ni(i^t). Then we 
had a cup of hot mokka-coffee and Havanna cigars. — Were 
you also in a condition (in bet 8agc) to profit by such an opulent 
dinner? — Perfectly, I had a very good appetite. 

§ 215. 2)er ftirfdjliiiiiftt. 

Dct ftirfc^6aum crietbct im 8aufc bci5 ^af)xt^ titcic SJcrSnbe^ 
^jen. $ym SBintcr f)at er Icm griinc§ SBIfittc^cn, bcr faltc @(j§ncc 
6ebc(ft feinc Stimqit, unb ©§gcH}fcn finb feittc ^xnSjtt. 3Cbcr balb 
toerben bie 5Cagc Knger; bic ©onnc fd^t toicber to&tmtx, ber @d§nec 
f($iml}t, unb tS fdngt fid^ im ^rfd^baum ju regen an. !Die fetnen 
©iitgeld^ in ber 6rbc ftrctfcn fi4 f<)ettcn bic SWfiuId^cn mif unb 
Men SRal^tung fixt ben SBmrai. ©ie SWaJ^rung beS 93mmie§ ift abet 
ber ©oft. !©te[er fteigt in bie §51^e. ©onn fd^toeCen on ben ©pt^en 
ber 3toei8^ bie SnoS^jen ; miS ben f c^meHenben ^o5})en lommen bie 
SBiatter. 83alb bliil^et ber SBmtm. ©n blii^enber tirf^baum ift pxai)^^ 
tig, er gefSQt fogar ben SBienen. S)iefe fummen oft luftig barmif unb 
jaugen au§ ben Slattc^en ben 3"*^ fw: il^ren §ontg. 93alb t?er»e^ 
fai bie SHttl^, fatten ab unb madden ben fleinen griinen ^rfd^en 
?H. SHcfe iperben immer bitfer unb befommen naS) unb nad& eine 
tStl^lid^e garbe: fie rcifen. !Cte Sirfd^en finb oon tierfd^iebener garbe, 
totJ^lidft, ganj rotl^, tpetgltc^ ober ganj fd^warj. Sleife ^rfd^en fd&medfen 
i^^ pt, ba§ tptffen befonberS bie ©perlingc. S)icfc fommen in 
gwijen (Sc^aoren unb fud^en fid^ bie fiifeften au^. 35abet tl^un fie' 
^ ted^t ungegogene Snaben, fc^reien unb fd^elten gewaltig unb rufen 
immer: „!Cieb! 5Dteb!'' unb finb bod^ felbft bie argften ICtebe. a»an 
fcinbct ©troJ^mfinner unb Slop^^en auf bie SSume, um fie ju oer^ 
H^. SReife ^rfd^n fonnen ntd^t lange aufbemal^rt merben, fie 
faulen leld^t. 

(laestions. 1. SBa§ mug ber ^rfd^baum im Saufc be§ 
3a^re§ erleiben? 2. SBaS ijat cr im ©inter ni^t? 3. SBa^ finb 
feme Sliitl^en unb fcine griid^te bann? 4. SBann fj^erren bie 
®ftrjel^en il^re ajiduld^en auf unb fud^en il^re SWal^rung? 5. SBorin 
^W bie SWal^rung be§ 93aume§? 6. SBo fd^wetten bie hogpen? 
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7. aBa§ lommt auS ben ^o^pcn? 8. ©cm gcfattt bet filfil^be 
93aum nod^ foitft? 9. aBa§ tl^un btc ©pcrlingc barauf? 10. SOBaS 
folgt auf btc tierwcHten Sliitl^en? 11. SBa§ fiir cine ^rbe lonnen 
btc ^tfd^cn l^abcn? 12. 2Bcm fd^metfcn btc ^rfd^cn 6efonbcr§ 
gut? 13. SBtc betragen m btc ©pcrlingc im SBaume? 14. 2Ba§ 
btnbct man t^rctwcgcn auf bie 93dumc? 15. fallen ftc^ btc 
^rfd^cn langc? 

SECTION VII. Declension of Proper Nouns. 

§316. 

1. Proper Nouns axe generally declined without the article* 
When declined with the article they are invariable, the article 
alone being inflected. When declined without the article, most 
masculine nouns take § in the genitive. 

Note, Feminine nouns ending in c, and masculine nouns ending 
in a hissing sound {\, g. fc^, 5, (, ^) take ettd in the genitive, the dative 
retaining en for euphony. Ex. : Scrt^a, gen. ©crt^ag, @op^ic, gen. (So^^icnS, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

N. gcfftng, N. bet geffing, N. grang, N. gmilie, 

G. gcffingS, G. bcS gciflng, G. granjeitS, G. (gmtlieitS, 

D. gefftng, D. bcm Ccfftng, D. grangetl, D. ©miltetl, 

A. Seffing, A. ben Scffing, A. grang, A. ©mittc. 

2. Proper nouns denoting persons, when preceded by «• 
noun of dignity or trade with the article before it, remain xl:^^' 
changed, the latter alone being declinable. The noun of digns — -^ 
having no article before it, the proper noun is declined and t"^^^ 
common noun remains unchanged. 

Note, A common noun preceded by „§crr'' is considered as bei-J^^ 
intimately connected with the proper noun and does not change either ^• 

EXAMPLES. 

N. 35cr §crt 5Doftor ^aul §ctr ©oftor ^aul, 5Doftor ^aul, 
G. !Cc§ §crrn Doftor ^aul, §crrn ®of tor ^aulg, ©oftor ^aulS, 
D.35em§crtn!iDoftor^aul, (bcm)§crrn!iDoftor^auI, {h^m^^^ottox^ccul 
A. 5Dcn §crrn 5Dof tor ^aul, (ben) §errn ©of tor ^aul, (ben) ©oltor ^aul 

Note 1. A Christian name joined to a family-name is not inflected. 
Ei, : Scan fanVi SBorfc. 
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Note 2, A proper noun in the dative is generally preceded by the 
article to better establish its reference. 

5)ad ®cbid)t the poem, ju glcic^cr gcit at the same time, t>olIft&nbig 
perfectly, ab^oicn laffen to send for. 

Ottlel. ®i6 btc§ Sud^ bcm ^cinrid^ unb ba§ papier ba bcr 

v^uife. String bic§ Sincat bcr ®mma, tl^u c§ abcr j'ogIci(l& unb rufc 

ju gletc^cr 3^^^ ^tangcn, td^ toxii mit xi)m cin§ t?on ©d^iCcr'^ ®cbtd^tcn 

Mm. — Weffe. 3ff1 granj fo oorgeriicft tm Dcutfti^cn? — Sr ^at mit 

mir f(6on ©cCert^S gabcln gelcfcft. — 8ag bit auc^ aJiatpbcn'g 

S^er gcbcn, bic mcinigc fd^reibt nic^t mcl^r. — ©ic brauc^t fie fclbft 

— ®a§ ift »a§ anbcre§. 2l6cr wo bift bu gcftcrn 5Wad^mittag ge^ 

^en? — ^ tPOT in ^rofeffor ©tcincrt'^ ®arten. — SBar (S^cfctt^ 

f^aft ba? — 3!^ I^abe ben §ertn Subwig ©deafer ba gefe^en unb 

^en J)oftor ^If. — Qft bet §err Tioftor iefet mit a»at^ilben'§ at^ 

^fiten gufrieben? — SJoHftdnbig, er jie^t fie fogar benen |)einrid^'§ 

^or. — 'Cic Siid^er 8ub»ig'§ finb angefommen, fag' i^m, er fott fie 

fo&alb ate mi5glid^ abl^olen laffen. — ;^d^ »erbe ^^xm Sluftrag be=^ 

fteQen. 

§ 318. itlittng. 

The hat ber 5)Ut, the glove bcr .t>Qnbfc^u6, out of fashion auS bcr 
^obe, kid gloves t)on 3^egenlcber, chamois gloves uon ©cmfcnicbcr, to start 
^^telfcn, to play at chess @c^qc^ fpielcn. 

Paul. Whose hat is this? — John. It is Fredas. — And 

those gloves? — They belong to Emily. — Fred's hat is now 

^ut of fashion. — That is true, but it is solid (bauerl^aft). — 

Are Emily^s gloves kid gloves? — No, they are chamois gloves. 

^^ Where did she buy them? — At Mr. Mark, the merchant's. 

— Were you (perf.) in the club yesterday? — Yes, I was (ba- 

S^iBefen). — With whom did you talk? — I spoke with Mr. 

^on Thai, with Mr. Davy, and Mr. MuUer. — With whom did 

you play at chess? — With Mr. Cramer. — Did they speak of 

the paintings of Messrs. Meyer and Floss? — They are looked 

(^an fief}t fie fiir . . an) upon as true master-pieces. — When 

^^ you start for Berlin? — This week. — With whom do you 

set out? — With the son of my neighbour, Mr. Asher. — Will 

you have the kindness to buy for me t\ie viOTt"& ot ^^^'et ^si^^ 

OoeiheF — With the greatest pleasure. 
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319» Geopniphie Barnes. 

1. Proper names of countries^ towns and other places of 
masculine or neuter gender are declined without the article and 
take S in the Genitive; those of feminine gender are preceded 
by the article. 

EXAMPLES. 
N. granlreic^ France, N. bic ©c^mcij Switzerland, 

G. ^xanfxASjS, G. ber ©d^mcij, 

D. gronfteid^, D. ber ©c^meij, 

A. granhrcid^, * A. bie ©d^ipcig. 

2. Nouns of Places ending in a hissing sound are used 
with the preposition tlllllf when dependent on another noun. 
Ex. : S)ic ©niPOl^ner t?on $atiS the inhabitants of Paris. 

3. The preposition of placed in English between the com- 
mon and proper noun, is dropped in German (See Syntax* Appo- 
sition'), and the common noun alone declined. 

EXAMPLES. 

N. baig Somgtet^ (gnglanb, | ^ N. bic ©tabt mm, 'g 

G. bc§ Sontgrci^S (Englanb, 'Sj-^ G. ber ©tabt SQBien, ^ S 

D. bcm ^5ntgrcic^ ©nglanb, 'M^ D. ber ©tabt aSien, '« J 

A. ba§ ffSnigreic^ englanb, J ^ A. bie ©tabt ©ten, J ^ 

4. Names of Eivers, Mountains, Lakes, Months and Days 
follow when masculine the Strong declension, when feminine, 
the Weak. Ex.: ber SSefut) the Vesuvius, ber 9?^ein the Khine^ 
bie Sl^emfe the Thames, Jet SWai May, Jet aWontag Monday. 

§ 330. ^to^xapftmt ^mgeii. 

Umf(^Hegen to surround, ber Often the East, ber ^eften the West 
ber Sitben the South, ber 9^orben the North, bie ©ren^e the limit, bie ^aupU 
ftabt the metropolis, bie ^[Reerenge the strait, ber Sriumpl^bogen the arc of 
Triumph. 

Seiche gfinber umfc^Kegen bag ^Snigretd^ ©elgten? — ^ 
SWorben l^aben toir bie ®rengen ^oUanb% im Often bie ®renjen 
'X>tatl\(S)lani% m ©iiben bie tjon granhretd^, im SBeften bie SWcerenge. 
— aBeId§e§ ift bie ^a^^tftabt 93clgien'§? — SBriiffel. — Unb 
i>a^ pra^tvoUfte ®eb5ube Sriiffete? — 5Da§ Suftiggebfiube. — «a 
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todd^em gluffc ficgt bic ©tabt giitti^? — %n bcr SWaa^. — SBcI^c^ 
ift bcr grdgtc gflufe Deutfd^Ianb^g? — 5Dcr SR^ein. — 2ln meld^cm 
§luffe Hcgt bic ©tabt ©ten? — an ber 5Donau. — SBcI^c^ ift bic 
^auptftabt bcr Siitfci? — eonftantinoj^cl. — SSScIti^cS finb bic bc== 
metlen§tt)crt]^cftcn SKonumcntc J}on *^ari5?~ 35cr 2^riump]^bogcn unb 
bic Juittcricn. — SBo ttifft man bic fd^Bnftcn ©ccn in ©uroj^a? — 
Sn bcr ©d^tijcij. — 2Bic l^ci^cn fie? — 5Der ®enfcrfec, ber SnxiiitX' 
fee unb bcr SSicrroalbftabtcr ©ce. — Unb toeld^cS ift bcr l^od^ftc SBcrg 
ber %tpm? — ®cr ©anft (Sot^arbt. 

§ 23L Geographical Questions, 

Is situated Hcgt, the Escaut bic ©c^elbe, to flow through flicfecu burdft, 
to empty itself ft(i^ crgicfecn, the North-Sea bic ^l^orbfcc, navigable fc^iff^ 
^i, educational establishments bic SStlbungdanftaltcn, to resort to bcjuc^cn, 
unowned l^crii^mt, very much obliged ouSerorbcntlicft tocrbunbcn , the building 

^« ©cbtiubc. 

Do you know the city of Antwerp? — Yes, Sir. — In what 
country is it situated? In Belgium. — On (an) what river? — 
On the Escaut. — Whence does that river come? — It comes 
from France. — Where does it flow through ? — It flows through 
Belgium. — Into what Sea does it empty itself? — Into the 
^orth-Sea. — Is the commerce of Antwerp important? — It is 
^cry important. — Which is the most remarkable monument of 
Antwerp? — The spire of its cathedral. — Do you also know 
Germany? — A little, Sir. — What is the capital of Germany? 
'"- It is Berlin. — Is this city likewise situated on a river? — 
J^es, Sir, hut this river is very small. — Are there many edu- 
^tional establishments in Berlin? — There are a great many, 
"Ut the most remarkable of them is the University of Berlin. — 
*^ it very much resorted to? — It is the most frequented uni- 
versity of Germanv. — Are there other renowned universities in 
^ermany? — Yes, Sir, there are, in the first place, that of 
^onn, then that of Heidelberg, and at last, that of Munich. — 
^'^ not the town of Munich otherwise remarkable? — Yes, Sir, 
^'^f its public buildings. — Have you travelled in Switzerland? 
^^ I have seen the Alps and the lakes of Switzerland. — What 
^^e the most renowned lakes ? — The lake of Geneva (®cnfcrfcc), 
^*^e lake of the four cantons (SSicrwalbftabtcr ©cc) and the lake of 
^urich (3iiri(^eriee). — What is the capital of Turkey? — (It is) 
^^^nstantinople. — On (an) what Strait is Constantinople situated? 
^ On the Bospborus. — I am very nunAi cJa\\^^^ \.<^ 1^^ 
^^ /our kind (frmttblid^e) information (^u^tuxv^^V 
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§ 222. ttnmtx «iiffii%. 

Zanbi auf cincm SBaumc. Untcr il^r ein SBad^. SBicnc tri-rift 
gaat l^inetn. ZanU brid^t ein Slatt ab, wirft c§. !Cic 93tcnc ^ilft ti0, 
ift gercttct. !Cic laubc totcbcr auf bem 93aumc. Q[figer lommt, ijelt 
1)16 Sicnc ftid^t ben QsSgcr, er gutft, fd^tcgt fcl^I. Zanht getettet. 

MIDDLE COURSE. 
§ 333« Subordinate Clause. Formation. 

1. Most members of a Principal sentence may be tran^' 
formed into a new clause which is called Subordinate, it beir*^ 
dependent on the principal clause for sense. 

2. A subordinate clause answers to the same questions ^-* 
the member which is its constituent, and may be reduced to ^* 

whenever we please. Ex.: Tlie blind man is to be pitied : IC^ 

who is blind, is to be pitied (Who?), iter ©illtlie ift gu b^'' 
tiagen — mer WlnH Ift, ift gu bcHagen (mcr?). I esteem th»-^ 
diligent boy : I esteem the boy tliat is diligent. ^ a^tc b^"*^ 
ffelfelgeit ©chiller .. id^ aijtt ben ©d^iiler, toel^er flelfelg t^ 
(mcld^cn ©d^iiler?) The stars are seen in the sky after suns^5 

after the sun hasset. !iDie @terne fiel^t man am ^immel itai 
SnimettUllteirgaug tvann bie (Sonne untergegangen ift. 

§ 334« Order of words in the Subordinate Clause^ 

A. In a simple clause: 
1. relative or conjunction, 2. subject, 3. predicate with copula, or v< 

^ ad^te ben <Bi)uUx, . . . ber . . . . fleigig .... Ift. 

I esteem the school-boy . who is ... . diligent. 

^ adjtz ben ©d^iiler, . . meld^er ge^ord^t. 

I esteem the school-boy who obeys. 

Note. In a subordinate sentence separable prefixes are never detach ^^' 
Ex.: iii^ ge^e ftcute m», aber Sronj fagt, bafe cr nic^t aui^e^t. 
I go out to-day, but Francis says that he does not go out. 

B. In a complex clause: 1. conjunction or relative, 2. sv*^' 
ject, 3. circumstantial adjunct, 4. direct or indirect object, b.ycrb, 
the auxiliary occupying the last place. 

3)er ^err, nje^et t)iex Watr V\l mdxv 5;i\M. 

The gentleman who was hex^ \a tdly \m^^. 
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Wlm 93tuber tpitnfd^t, bojs i^ fern 8u(^ htf^alU. 

My brother wishes me to (that I) keep his book. 

)err, mlifn l^cute bchten Stubcn Ibefit^t t^nt, ift mem SScttcr. 

entleman who paid your brother a visit to-day, is my cousin. 

Note, The principal clause is separated from the subordinate clause 
omma. As for place, see Syntax 'Order of Words'. 

5« Parts of Speech by which subordinate clauses are 
connected with the principal sentence. 

[ tocr, toa^ who, he who. 

relative pponouiis bcr, bie, ba§ U^o, which. 

( welc^cr, c, cS, J 
(conjunctions 

a. bag that ] 

ob if I ^^ ^^"^ subord. clauses going for a noun. 

b. too where \ 
iDO^in where to to 
too^er where from J 

c. ttja^^enb] 

inbeffcn j 

feit since 

fobalb as soon as 

al§ when 



form subord. clauses dcDoting Place. 



inbem \ while 



► to form subord. clauses denoting Time. 



beDor I 



before 



d. tote toenn 1 

alS ob J ^^ " 
o^nc ba^ but that 

obgletc^ \ 

tt)enng(ei(^ I 
obf^on 
etc. 

e. mcil 
because, 

as 



although 



to form subord. clauses of Manner 
and Degree. 



ba 

inbcOT 
f. bamit 
auf bag 



in order that 



to form subord. clauses denoting Cause 
and Purpose. 



§ 326. tiliiiiig. 

Can you tell me, Charles, what the teadiet Nq%s» ^^i^^V^Kara^^ 
^terday's lesson of geography ^ ? — 'W\xy diA. ^wsl ^<ci\» ^wj 
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attention 3 yourself. — I ask your pardon (bittc Ultl 93et3etl^Uttg), 
I was ill and, of course, (f omit) obliged to stay at home. — Well, 
he told us that the earth is round, that it moves^ about (imt) 
the sun in 355^ days, and that it tums^ round itself in 24 hours. 

— What did he say besides? — He added that the sun is a 
fixed star^ and that it remains, as it were, motionless^, — Did 
you understand his explanations? — Perfectly well (t)oQftitttbig). 
But I doubt that Peter understood them, for he asked me 
this very morning (nod^ biefeti SMorgcn) to repeat to him the 
lesson in detail (tm einjclnen). — And what did the professor 
tell^ you in history? — He told us of the foundations^ of Rome. 
He said that Rome was founded (gegriinbct tDUtbc) in 754 a. C. 

— Do you still remember in what manner (iptc) Romulus and 
Remus were preserved from death (Dot bcm !Eobc fectDal^tt tPUtben)? 

— Perfectly. Though they had been (ttjaten) exposed ^^ in a 
barren heath^^, they were saved (mutbcn . . gercttct) by a she- 
wolf, when Faustulus, a herdsman, found and took (na^nt) them 
to his home. Whether this story be (ift) true or a legend, 
I cannot tell. 

1) augetnanbcrfc^cn. -) bic ®eograj}]^tcftunbc. ^) auft?affcn. *) ^ 
betpcgcn. ^) brctl^imbcrt fiinf unb fec^^gtg. ^ ^iSj brcl^cn. ^) bcr gij* 
ftctn. ^) 6crocgung§Io§. ^) crjfil^Ien. ^^) bic ®tiinbung. ^^) au§^ 
fefecn. 12) i^ie 2Biiftcnci. 

The Noun. 

§ 227* Gender. 

The Rules for fixing the Gender of Nouns can only be laid 
down in a general way. However, the gender of nouns may be 
determined : 

I. by their signification, 
n. by their ending. 

§ 228. Gender determined by the signification of nouns. 

1. Are masculine: 

a. all male creatures, 

b. all names of winds, regions of the heaven, seasons, months 

and days. Ex.: bcr ^ol^n, bcr 5Worben, ber §cr6ft etc. 

c. the names of mountains, forests and stones. Ex.: bet 

Sttna, bcr §arj, bcr 90?armor. 

2. are of feminine gender: 

a) all names of female creatures. 

b. most names of the rivers of Europe, except: bcr 9ll^ein, 
bcr © onn, and the rivers of Portugal : bct SOWnl^O, ^itero, 

S^aio, ®mhalqmm. 
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c. most names of flowers and fruits, especially those ending 
in e and el. Ex. : btc J^artoffd the potato, btc Sttnc the 
pear, except: bet ?(j?fcl the apple, bet ^fitfic^ the peach. 

d. the names of arts and sciences. Ex.: bte Snaletet pain- 
ting, btc $^9ftf. 

3. Are of neuter gender. 

a. the names of beings denoting a whole species of crea- 
tures. Ex.: ba§ ^fcrb the horse, bag SHinb the ox, ia§ 
SSeilb the woman. 

b. the young ones of living beings. Ex.: bag Satt the 
veal, bag giillen the filly. 

c. the names of metals, except: bet ®taijl steel, bet 3^^^^ 
zinc. 

d. the words used for nouns, denoting things. Ex.: bag 
Itinlen unb ©ffcn drinking and eating, bag ©d^onc the 
beautiful, bag ^d^Kd^c the ugly, etc. 

§ 229« Gender determined by the ending. 
1. Are of masculine gender: 

a. the nouns ending in el, et, etl, USf, Ig, lltg and ling, 
except the feminines: btc 2(ngcl the angle, bic ^bcr the 
pen, bic ®abcl the fork, btc fflaM the needle, btc gcffcl 
the fetters, btc SBinbcl the blanket, btc @)}tnbcl the shuttle, 
bic ©cid^fd the pole, btc Sebcr the liver, and the neuters: 
bog SKtttcI the means, bag {Rubcl the park of hounds, 
bag gubcr the cart-load, bag ^nftcr the window, bag 9iubcr 
the oar. 

b. the following nouns ending in a double ee: bcr ®CC the 
lake, bcr ©d^ncc the snow. 

2. Are of feminine gender : 

a. the nouns formed with the suffixes: t, tl, fftitr Mt, 
Wifi, in, f^aft. Ex.: btc gaubc the bower, bic SBeigl^ctt 
wisdom. 

b. all nouns of foreign origin in ie, lotl, It tfit- Ex. : btc 
^ocfic poetry, btc 53aftion the bastion, btc ^tctdt piety. 

3. Are of neuter gender: 

a. all diminutive nouns ending in : (i^ett and leitl. Ex. : ba$ 
Sifc^d^cn the little table, bag S'nablcin the little boy. 

b. the nouns terminated by: \(A, fel, ttl (denoting numbers), 
tf^UPX, tllfe ; except : bcr @toj}fcl the cork, bcr SBcd^fcl the 
bill of exchange, btC ©cbrcinam^ \iat4a\i\^, \Jvt "^ft^^x^^ 
anxiety, bet ^ntfjUm error, bct ^el4|tt)UXa t\q\v^%. 
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§ 230« Gender of compound nouns. 

Compound nouDs follow the gender of the last component, 
except: btc 8lnttt?ort the' answer, bet Slbfd^cu disgust, bic S)emutl§ 
humility, btc Slnmut^ grace, bic Slrmutl^ poverty, bic SBcl^mutl^ griet 

§ 331. InfleoKion. 

(The declension of the noun having been disposed of in the 
elementary course, we add here what would have been out of 
place among the elements.) 

I. Nouns with a double plural and a double signification: 

Singular. Plural. Plural. 

^a§ S3Qnb band, ribbon, S3anbc ties, Sdnbcr ribbons, 

bte $Ban! bench, bank, Sanfen banks, ^dnfc benches, 

ber SBau construction, S3auc constructions of tauten edifices, 

animals, 

baS @)eftcf)t face, figure, ©eftc^te visions, ©efl^tcr faces, figures, 

bag ^orn horns, bic ^ortte species of horns, ^drnct horns, 

ber Sabcn shop, fiaben shutters, Sftbcn shops, 

ba§ fionb land, country, Sanbc (elevated style), Sdnber (oidLnaiy style), 

ba§ fitc^t light candle, Sic^te candles, fiicfttcr lights, 

ber Wlann man, Wanner several persons, SKanncn vassals, 

ber Drt, place, Orte (geography), Drtcr towns, villages, 

bie (5au sow, (Sauen (savage animal), @duc (domestic animals), 

ber @trau^ ostrich, nose- (Btraufte (birds), ©trSuBC nosegays, 

gay, 
bag SSort word, 3Bortc (coherent speech), 3BSrtcr (single words). 

n. Nouns having two genders, two significations, but only 
one form for the plural. 



Singular. 
®cr (Etjox chorus, 
ber ©eigel hostage, 
ber ^cibc heathen, 
ber ^unbc customer, 
ber 9Jic||cr measurer, 
ber ©(i^enfe butler, 
ber @ec lake, 
ber 2:i^eil part, 
bie ^cf)x defence, 



Singular. 

\>ai (E^or choir, 

bic ©cifecl scourge, 

bie £)eibe heath, 

bie ^unbc knowledge, 

\>a^ 2Rcffcr knife, 

bie ©cftenfc public-house, ©ti^cnfcn, 

bie @ec sea, @een, 

bag X^eil share, 2^^eilc, 

bag 5Se^r wear, ^Bel^rc. 



Plural. 

S^5re (for both^^ 

®ci6cln, 

§cibcn, 

^unben, 

aReffer, 



in. Nouns with two genders, two significations and two 
plurals. 

Singular. Plural. 

3)er S3aub volume, bag 33anb ribbon, SBdnbc volumes, $anbc ties, 

tie, Sdttbcriibbons, 

ber 93auer peas- bag SBauer cage, SBauern peasants, Sauer cages, 

ant, 

ber ^udel hump, bie Nuclei boss, Sudd humps, iBudCcIn bosses, 

J>er S^unb aJhancey bag ^unb bundle, ^itnbc alliances, 16unbe bundles, 
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cr Jlur floor, 
cr liefer jaw, 
cr ficiter guide, 
ic 3»anbcl al- 

mand, 
cr SKongcI want, 

cr @(^ilb shield, 

ic ©teller tax, 
cr (Stift peg, 
cr 3:^or fool. 



bic gf[ur field, 
bic Sicfcr pine, 
bie Scitcr ladder, 
bad SiRanbcI num- 
ber of fifteen, 
bie Mangel man- 
gle, 
ba^ ©cftilb inn- 
sign, 
bad @teuer helm, 
bad @tift conrent, 
bad ^^or gate. 



glure floors, 
fetefcr jaws. 
Setter guides, 
^]Wanbcln al- 

mands, 
^J^angel wants, 

@(^i(bc shields, 

©teuern taxes, 
©tiftc pegs, 
X^orcn fools. 



Jluren fields, 
^cfcrn pines, 
Seitcrn ladders, 
SWanbel (measure), 

^angeln man- 
gles, 

©cftilbcr inn- 
signs, 

Steuer helms, 

©tifter convents, 

X^ore gates. 



IV. Nouns supplying their plural by Derivatives or by 
'Oinpounds. 



^er IBetrug imposition, swindle, 

ber Q3unb alliance, 

ber ^ant thank, 

bie @^re honour, 

bic ®unft favour, 

ber Summer affliction, 

bad 2ob praise, 

ber 2o§u reward, 

ber Sftat^ advice, 

ber 9laub robbery, 

ber @^mu(t ornament, 

ber 8trcit dispute, 

ber %avL\6:i exchange, 

ber ^roft consolation, 

bad Unglitcf misfortune, 

ber ^erbac^t suspicion, 

ber SSerbrug annoyance, 

bod SSergniigcn pleasure, 

bie Sorftc^t precaution, 

ber ^ant quarrel, 

bet 3*^ift disunion. 



Sctriigcrcicn, 

56iinbniffe, 

5)anf)agungen, 

(Jftrcnbcjcigungcn, 

©unftbcjetgungen, 

^iimmerniifc, 

Sobcdcr^ebungen, 

©clo^nungcn, 

$Rotl)|(^iagc, 

SKaubcrcicn, 

@d)mu(Ifad^cn, 

Strcitigfcitcn, 

Xaufd)gefd)afte, Xaufd^toertrSgc. 

Xitoftungen, 

Ungliiddtaflc, 

^erbnd)tigungen, 

SSerbricfelic^feitcn, 

^Bcrgniigungcn, 

SSorfidjtdmaferegcIn, 

3an!creicn, 

3n)iftiflfciten. 



V. Nouns only used in the Plural. 



©cfd^tDifter brothers and sisters, 
Soften or Unfoften expenses, 
Seutc people, 
Oftem Easter, 
^fingften Whitsuntide, 
Xriimmer ruins, 
^i^nad^tcn Christmas ; 



and some 



^^tictt ancestors, 

»l^n Alps, 

^cinHciber or §ofcn trowsers, 

^ntiinftc income, 

^crn parents. 

Soften Lent, 

g^iej vacation, 

wbtiiber brothers (in a firm), others. 

VL Nouns of Number, Weight and Measure. 

Masculine and Neuter nouns of measure, weight and 
Jtiumber when preceded by a numeral and followed by their 
complement, do not change in the plural. 

^d ^nd^ the quire = imei 6ui| $a^ter two quires of paper. 

^ad ^uj^enb the dozen = krei Ssttiett^ gfcbcrn three dozen pens. 
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3)cr gu6 the foot r^z ffittf 9n% ¥^ five feet high. 
3)cr ®rab the degree = IHrel ttrad ©i^c three degrees of h«at. 
3)er SJiann the man = futtf SRatttt l^oc^ five men in depth. 
S)aS $aar the pair = jtoei ^aar ©tiefel two pair of boots. 
3)aiJ ^fiinb the pound = fed^d ^futtd ^affee six pounds of coflfee. 
S)q8 ©tiid the piece = Uicr Stttrf Xucft four pieces of cloth. 
S)er QoU the inch = flel^ett S^U Brett seven inches broad. 

§ 232. 

(SmUie. 9iSa§ ®te ba fiir fd^om ©trauge auf bem Z 
ifaiml ^t ba§ cin ©cfd^cnf ju Qi^rcm ®eburt§tagc? — fiai 
©trauge! 35ic n^iirbcn (would) fi^ atlcrbing§ rec^t ^iibfc^ ba 
auSncl^mcn^ abcr mir l^aben eg ^ier ntd^t mit ©traugcn ju t 

— 6. aSie jo? — 8. ©trauge finb SSogcl, unb ©trdugc n 
man »on 53Iumcn. — 6. (Si! bag ift micbcr cing »onbcn 333 ot 
mit octfc^tcbcncr Scugung unb Sebcutung in ber aWcl^rja^I. ^(S) 
fie nod^ immer nic^t be^alten. — 8. ©ie l^aben Sted^t, bcnn 
t^etiDed^feln ©ic mieber „?B6rter mit SBorten". ,,3Borter" ftel^ei 
SBorterbud^, ,,2Borte in einem ©afee. — ®. ©inb nid^t bie S3o 
;3[]^re§ §nte§ aufgegangen? — fi. !Cie 53 an be ber g^eunfd^aft fo: 
fid^ aflctbingg lofen, abcr um ben §ut tl^ut man nnr San ber, 
6. ©ie ^aben red^t Saura, mid^ ftetg ju Jjerbeffern, benn id^ fd^t 
immer auf'S (Serabeipol^p, aber man mug erft fd^Ied^t fj^red^en, 
man gut fprid^t. ^onnten ©ie biefe 8id^ter nid^t ein ttjenig ^?i 
id^ fel^e nic^t gut? — 8. 8affen ©ie bie gid^ter am |)immel, id^ 
gniige mid^ mit gid^ten. Sag fefen ©ie benn ba fo eifrig? — 
©ne 9ied^nung fiir giefemngen. — 8. ®arf man eg toiffen? 

— SBarum nid^t. §oren ©ie: ,,3^^^ 5)u^enb §emben, jwei © 
Settladfen, brei 93ud^ "^apkx, gmei geiter fiir ben ©^jeid^er, 
^funb 3utfer... — 8. ®e]^t bag nod^ lange fo fort? — ®. \ 
eine ©eite. — 8. !Dann bitte id^ l^ier aufjul^ftren. 5Wur t^erftel^i 
nid^t ^ag bie s»ei geiter bebeuten; foflen bag SFienfd^en ober ®c 
ftSnbe fein? — (S. ©ie werben boc^ einen 8eiter gum §inauffte 
lennen? — 8- Sine Seiter atterbingg, aber nid^t einen Seiter 
fei benn, bag er feinen SHidfen bagu l^ergibt. — (S. iCiefe ©o 
tDoCen mir aud^ gar nid^t in ben ^o|)f^ ©a ^eigt eg balb 
©auer, bann bag 53auer, balb ber §eibe, bann bie §cibe, 1 



bcr aWeffer obet ia§ SWcffcr; im ©nglifc^en l^aben tott c§ bofiit 
rtcl Icid^ter, icbc SBcbeutung f)at i^x eigenc§ SBort. 

^) to make a fine show, ') at random, ^) to get into one 's head. 

§ 333. Names of Persons derlYed from Names of Places. 

The names of the inhabitants are formed of the names of 
places they live in, by adding the suffix et* SBctlin, bet ©etlinet. 

Sonbon, ber Sonboner. 

These nouns are also used for adjectives without undergoing 
any inflexion, being in reality the genitive plural: bie SBicitet 
3ritung the newspaper of Vienna. 

§ 234. itlierfe^ttng. 

Set Sanuar January, dev Scbruar February, Her ^cirj March, Her 
^I April, Her ^ai May, Her Sunt June, Her Suit July, Her ^uguft 
AugQgt, Her ©c^tcmbcr September, Her October October, Her 9iot)embcr 
November, Her S)cccinbcr December, geborcn born. 

ffiaS ffit 8cmb5lcutc fcib ii^r, ^inber? — ;3-cl^ bin cin 93crtmer, 
8tcmg ift etn ©BIncr, gricbrici^ ein ^ari[er, 5farl ein (Sentcr. — 
Stant t^r fc^ott bic SWamcn ber SUionatc? — (Scroig. — 2Bie ncnnt 
^cm fie, ©buarb? — 5Der Qf^nuar, ber ^bruar, ber SJidra, ber 
"WI, bet SWai, ber ^mi, ber ^vAx, ber 2tuguft, ber September, ber 
October, bet 9?ot?embet, bet December. — SBie oermanbelt man bic 
©tabtenamcn in ^erfonennamen? — 3Dtan l^angt bem ©tSbtenamen 
^ feibung „er" on. — SBoS ift babei nod^ gu bcmerfen? — 35icfe 
^Monennamen inerben and) ate ®genfcl^aft§»6rter gebraud^t, bleiben 
^Ber ate fold^ un^erfinberlid^. — 9toc^ eine grage. SBann bift bu 
qcborcn? — ^ bin ben lOten Suguft 1872 geboten. — ^ 
^^n ©tabt? — 3fn Serlin. 

§ 335. Uliiiiig. 

Monday Her ^ontag, Tuesday Her S)tenftag, Wednesday Her S^itt^ 
^^, Thursday Her 3)onncrftQg, Friday Her iJrcitag, Saturday Her 6onn« 
^^b, Sunday Her ©onntag, All-Saints'day OTer^ciligen, Easter Oftcrn, 
^tsuntide ^pngftcn, autumn ber ^erbft, spring ber fjrii^ling. 

Which are the coldest months of the year? — They are 
^^^rnber, laiiuary and February. — Which are the warmest 
Months? — They are June, July and August. — Which months 
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are comprised in spring? — The months of March, April and 
May. — When does Autumn hegin? — On the 2l8t of Septem- 
her, and it lasts till the 22nd of December. — How many Ger- 
man lessons (bic ©tunbe) have you every week? — Three lessons. 

— On (an) what days? — On Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 

— And what do you do on Sundly? — We rest ourselves 
(au^ru^en). — What are the principal festivals of the year? — 
They are All-Saints'day, Christmas (ffici^nad^ten), Easter und Whit- 
suntide. — And you do not keep (feicm) the carnival (gaft- 
nad^t)? — Yes, Sir, it had escaped me (c§ tvax mtr entfaficn). 

— What countryman are you? — I am a native of Bonn. — 
And you Edward? — I am a native of Leipzig. — At (um) what 
time in the year have you holidays (^ricn)? — At Christmas, at 
All-Saints^day, at New-year^s day, at Easter and at Whitsuntide. 

- Good-bye. — Good-bye, Sir. 

§ 336. taS ^mUxnOttn Hed %pot^tttx§. 

®n Slpotl^cfer l^ielt fid^ ein ja^me^ ©id^pmd^en, ba§ er gut 
ttitt SWiiffen }?flcgtc, unb bem er in feinem giwimer nc6cn bcr Slpo- 
t^cfe DoCige grei^eit lieg. e§ tarn oft cm§ feinem SSftg l^erpuS unb 
tiettcrte an ^iir unb genfter l^tnauf. Son bort l^attc e§ feiiic M 
ju fj?rtngen, f|)rang feinem §erm in bie §anb mtb einmal fogat 
einem Quafer, bcr gerabe in bie Zfjux fam, auf feine breite ^' 
frem^je. 3)a§ 2^^ierd^en mar mtt aCen greunben be§ ^aufc§ fidmrnt: 
mnn man e5 aber netfte, fonnte e§ emj^finblid^ bei^en. DobutiS 
mad^te e§ fic^ uod^ beriil^mter. ^ore, »ie ba§ guging. 2lfe i^ 
aaSinter fam, fing e§ an, au§ SBerg, ben man i^m brad^te, fid^ SReftof 
gu bauen, unb bagu ffattt c§ fid^ fonberbarer SBeife bie 5Ro(Kaf(4e 
feineS §errn au^crfel^en. ffienn er SlbenbS feinen 9tocf an ben SRflg^I 
Wif fcfete fid^ ba§ ®id^]^5rnd&en auf feine ^interbeine unb roQte feinen 
aaSerg gufammen. 5Dann fletterte e§ mtt bem Serg im SKauIe ok 
ber 2^^iir l^inauf, an bem 9iodf wieber l^erunter unb in bie 9lod(taf(^ 
l^inein, mo e§ [xS) ham ein ^?rfid^tigc§ marme§ SWad^tlager gure(|t 
mati^te. (^ortfe^ung folgt.) 

Questions. 1. Sag ^ielt fi(^ ein apot^efer? 2. ®ontlt 
pflegte er e§? 3. 2Bo ^ielt fi^ ba§ 5E^ierc^en auf? 4. SBaS t^ 
eg oft? 5. SBag gefd^a^ bem Qufifer? 6. Sann mar ba§ 5i:^iettien 
i>'6ft? 7. aSag t^at e« beim ^erannal^en be§ SBtnter§? 8. ©#» 
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tfe fjattt e5 fid) bagu au^gcwd^It? 9. 2Ba§ ttjat c§, roenn bcr 
)tl^cfer ben SRotf auf^ing? 10. SBo flettcrte c§ l^inauf unb tooxan 
bcr l^cruntct? 11. ffia§ mad^te c§ in bet SRodttafd&e? 

The Adjective. 

§ 237« Adjectives are joined to nouns to limit their sense. 

Classes of Adjeetives. 

There are three classes of adjectives : Qualificative, Numeral 
finite or indefinite), and Pronominal adjectives. 

§ 238. qualificative Adjectives. 

1. Qualificative adjectives when used predicatively are joined 
the copula and remain invariable. They answer to the ques- 
i: How is, remains, or seems to be a thing. Ex.: ^tx 
itfli(]^e ift nid^t immer Jttftietieu the happy man is not always 
itent. 

2. Qualificative adjectives when used attributively generally 
cede their noun and agree with it in ease, number and gen- 
'. They answer to the question: What thing? Which thing? 
.: Bine fd^dtte HuSfi^t gefattt iebermann a fine view pleases 
Jrybody. 

3. Some qualificative adjectives are only used attributively, 
ey comprehend: 

a) material adjectives ending in ett, t, ertt. Ex. : S)icfe U^r ift toon 
©ilbct (not ftlbcrn) this watch is of silver. 

b) adjectives ending in ifil^, and denoting coantries, nations and 
towns. Ex. : 3)icfc (Bcibc ift an^ granfretc^ (not franjSftfc^) this 
is French silk (from France). 

But you can say: 3)ic filbernc U^r gcfSIIt mir the silver watch 
ases me. 3)ie franjbfifcfic ©cibc ift gcfuc^t French silk is demanded. 

4. Other qualificative adjectives are only used predicatively: 
3ft afraid, berett ready, ixaif fallow, feinb enemy, genug enough, 
on sorrowftil, l^ett unhurt, ttte astray, lunb known, letb sorry, 
t^ needful, nii^e useftil, fd^ulb guilty, eingebeni mindful, getroft 
ifident, geipal^t aware, and some others. 
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§ 239^ Deelenslon of the adjeetlfe with a deflnlte or 
Indeflnlte nameral, or an Indeellnable word before It. 

(The declension of the adjective being given at fall length in the 
elementary coarse, we complete it here by adding some pecaliar cases.) 

1. Adjectives declined with a cardinal number oi the indef- 
inite numerals eiuige some, tttel^tete several, t^itU many, lltfllld|( 
some, tO^tligC few, follow the Strong declension. Ex.: 

jDret gute g^bem three good pens. 
3»ct tJOrtrcffUd^e SBiid^cr two excellent books. 
@tntgc fd^one §aufct some fine houses. 
33iclc groge SBaumc many large trees. 

2. Adjectives with the indeclinable words (ttHad some or 
anything, uUSttS nothing, t^itl much, toettig little, tltel^r more, be- 
fore them, stand in the neuter gender and are declined like the 
definite article. Ex.: 

&ma§ guted gtbft bu ntc you never give anything good. 
6r lommt mtt ntd^tS gutetlt he comes bringing nothing good. 
jDu rSt^ft gu ntd^t§ gutetlt you counsel nothing good. 

§ 240. In a garden. 

You have in your garden plenty ^ of fruit this year. You 
will not be able to eat all those cherries? — We do not eat 
them either [ani) nii)t). We only eat the dark-coloured ^ cherries, 
we sell the pale-coloured ^ (ones). — Why that? — Pale-coloured 
cherries are * more sought after ^ than the others. — Do you also 
sell those big stra w- berries ? — Most certainly. Gardeners rarely 
eat their best fruits. — What is the name of those enormous 
pears? — We call them by a French name, we call them 
„duchesses". They are the most expensive *'* in our garden. They 
are eaten only at the best tables (jSlan trtfft fie nut auf bet Sxifel 
reid^Ct Scute). We have also many other pears, but they are 
common pears. We imported ^ those big pears from France. 
Unfortunately ® they do not thrive ^ very well in our cold coun- 
try. — Do you cultivate ^® also for sale ^^ those pretty many- 
coloured ^2 beds? ^^ — These little beds yonder belong to my 
sisters. They have themselves (gcjogen) grown the difiTerent 
flowers. They choose the prettiest and make bouquets of them 
for their excellent governess. — Those are fine sentiments **. 
Everybody will cherish ^^ grateful children. 
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1) ^rild^te m aWcnge. ^) bmifclrot^. ^) ila^xotf). *) wctbcn. 
gcfm^t ^ tl^euct. '0 fiegicl^en st. . . «) Ictbcr. •*) fottfommcn 
p. 10) gid^ St. 11) fur ben SSctlauf. ^-0 t)iclfacl&. i'^) ba^ Seet. 
bie ©ejinnung. i^) ^filt . . »ctt§. 

§ 341. At a baberdasber's. Set eittem ftrimer. 

What (n>omtt) can I serve you (with), Sir? — Cnstomer. 
want a pair of strong braces ^ — There are some of all colours. 

The blue braces suit ())affcn) me. What is the price of them 
05 foftcn pe)? — M. Two marks fifty. — C. That is rather 
d)a§) dear. They are not even leather^ braces, they are ordi- 
ry braces. — M. Well, I will let you (®te foHcn ©ic fiir) have 
m for two marks, will that suit you? — €. It is a bargain 
lOcrftanben). — M. Do you want anything else? — €.1 must 
ve some good handkerchiefs of white linen. — JH. At your 
•vice (gu bicncn), we have handkerchiefs of every description 
rt), cambric, linen and silk ones. — C. Show me your silk hand- 
rchiefs. — H. Here is a good choice (Hu^tvoiit). — C. I do not 
:e light ^ colours, I prefer dark colours. — M. Here are some 
ik-coloured ^ handkerchiefs. — C. flow much do you sell them 
Jie tl^cuer t)€rfaufen ©tc bicfcttcti) a-piece (per ©tiidf)? — M. The 
irk-coloured handkerchiefs are a little dearer than the others, 
e material (bet ©toff) being (tft) finer. — C. Never mind (Sl^ut 
(^t§). I will take half a dozen. Have you also some good 
ur-brushes^? — M. I have hair, nail and tooth-brushes. Here 
e some very good and solid ones. Feel the close bristles 
fUl^Ien ©te etnmal bie gebtangten 93orften), if you please. With 
lem you can brush the thickest hair. — C. Very well, I will take 
'e. Put my purchases (©nfdufe) in three different parcels (^a= 
letc) and make the bill. — JH. It (@te bctragt) amounts to 
elve marks fifty. — €. You will take off* (abgte^en) the pence? 

K you wish, I will do my best to please you (^l^lten gu (Sc- 

ifen t^ue id^ aUtg). 

1) |)oj'entrager. ^) lebetn. •^) ^elt. '^) bunfelfarbig. ^) §aarbiirfte. 

§ 243. tas (Sm^itn^tn HeS n^otijeferiS. (©c^Iug.) 

©n !Cie6, ber bie ©elegenl^eit tannU, tarn in etnet finfteru 
^t- burd^'S genfter be^ ^^^^^^^'^^"^^ ^^ ^^^ ©d^l^iJrnd^en mar, 
b gtng gcrabe ouf ben SRoct be§ %poti)det^ Io§, urn fxi) ben ®elb^ 
Biffd au§ ber Safd^e gu l^olen. WitS lag tm ttefften ©d^Iafe; etn 
unb toot nid^t ba, unb ber J)ie6 l^atte ^i4)ex ^\Jt ^oxv^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
^^H ivenn i^m ni^t ein gang unerti)attete§ Uuo^iM ^j^ost^^"^ "kJ^^ 
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m^ er mit bet ^onb in bet Slocftafc^e naif bem @^U)fc^tuffd longte, 
ftieg er auf ba^ Stc^l^omd^, mld^ i^n fo gifttg in ben 2)aumeti 
big, bog er einen gedenben @<l^merjendf(^rei audftieg. 2)at70n erkoot^te 
ber !g)audl^err unb fam mit bem ©d^iiretfen in ber .^anb tn's Qmmx, 
aid ber S)ie6 gerabe nneber jum genfter ^audtoutnelte. UtA bor( 
»o(Ite eiS fein UngUttf, bag eben ber ^aH^ixoHfttx Dorbeifam, ber i^n 
fitr feinen unberufenen ^fud^ burd^'s ^fter beim ftragen nal^. 

5)ur(^ biefen SSorfaC erfu^ren ofle 8eute in ber ©tabt t>on bem 
Sid^^cHK^ bed WpoifftUx^ unb feinem 92eft in ber Slodftafc^. 

Questions. 1. Suf toelc^ ffietfe font ber 3>teb tn'd 3immerV 
2. ffiorauf ging er lod? n. ffiod tooCtc er finben? 4. ffio befonb 
fi(^ bod eid^^omcben? r>. Sie \af) ed im fKUife and? 5. Sa$ 
rettete bie 5iaffe vox ber (ftefa^rV 7. SJad gefcfta^, ate ber ©ieb mit 
ber §anb in bie ^KocftafAe ful^r? iS. ©er moaSftt, unb wad t^t 
ber? 9. 2i$o^inaud xvoUu ber !l)ieb? 10. ffiad traf iftn im genjbr? 
11. ffiod erfubren bie Veute burcfe biefen 3?crfall? 

§ 343. Natare and Forms of Comparison. 

(Having given suiuman- rules under § 44 about the com- 
parison of the adjective, we complete them here bj additonal re- 
marks.) 

Most qualities admit of a higher degree. This d^ree may be: 

1. relative: when the same quality is compared in twu 
or several individuals. Ex.: ^ri^ ift eltafo ortig M SE^ontOd- 
Fred is as gentle as Thomas, ftarl ift flfijsiger tid Subung. 
Charles is more diligent than Liewis. ^^ettr ift ber fteif)igftC W 
alien. Peter i.s the most diligent of all. 

2. absolute: 

a. when two or more qualities are compared in the same 
individual. Ex.: Der (Garten ift air|t lang, M bteil 
the garden is longer than broad. 

b. when only a high degree of quality is required withoui 
any reference to another object. Ex.: ^^I ift ifft^ 
arltaUid^ flei^ig Paul is exceedingly diligent. 

•J. The relative comparative is formed by adding 
ft or r to the positive; t only when the adjective ends in ^ 
Ex.: engr narrow, eng^t narrower. 
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4. The relative superlative is formed by adding 
or f^ to the positive; fft when the adjective ends in several 
Qsonants or a hissing sound (f, g, 3, fd^). Ex.: J)cr gelc^tt-eft'e 
3 most learned; bet Iut}^rft^e the shortest; bet dlt-eft-e the oldest. 

5. Monosyllable adjectives with the root-vowel 
9r tt take the Umlout, except those with att. Ex.: tau6 

igh, raul^ct, bet xcaif)^fte, — lou lukewarm, lamx, bev lau^ftc — 

i the following: 



f&la^ pale, 
bunt speckled, 
W^di Mae, 
fro^ merry, 
^0^1 hollow, 
i)olb kind, 
fa^l bald, 
farg scanty, 
ffar clear, 



tnopp close, scarce, 
lal^m lame, 
matt languid, 
morfci^ rotten, 
nadft naked, 
platt flat, 
plump clumsy, 
ro^ rude, 
runb round, 



fanft soft, 
fd^Iaff slack, 
{^(anf slender* 
ftarr stiff, 
ftol} proud, 
ftumpf blunt, 
ton niad, 
Don full, 
jalym tame. 



S44. Irregalar Comparison and Hodlfleatlon In Spelling. 



Posit. 

(^ high, 
ic near, 

good, 

much, 
e (pi.) many, 

lig little, 

rige (pi.) few. 



Com p. 

68l|^r higher, 
na^cr nearer, 
bcffer better, 
me^t more, 
mel^tcte several, 

^^^^lless 
minber J ' 

rocnigcre fewer. 



S u p e r 1. 

ber l^od^ftc the highest, 
bcr ndd^fte the nearest, 
bet befte the best, 
ber meifte most, 
bie mciften most, 

am ipemgften 

am mtnbeften 
bie wentgften the fewest. 



the least. 



U&. Comparatives and Saperlatlves without a positive. 



Comp^ 

t au^ere the exterior, outer, 
timere the interior, inner, 
obete the upper, superior, 
imtere the lower, inferior, 
mittlere the middle, 
l^intere the hinder, hind-, 
tjotbere the front-, fore — , 



Superl. 

ber du^etfte the extremest, utmost, 
ber inncrfte the innermost, 
ber oberfte the uppermost, 
ber unterfte the lowest, undermost, 
ber mtttelfte the middlemost, 
ber l^interfte the hindermost, 
ber tJOrberfte the foremost. 



§ 346. Correlative Comparison. 

A correlative comparison is rendered in German by je — 
to followed by a comparative; in English, {e — befto are 



n» 
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replaced by the definite article. Ex.: ^t fleijstget bu l&tft lltfl 
mel^r Wirft bu fcmen. The more diligent you are, flhc more yc 
mil learn. 

§ 347« Adjectives without De^^ree of Comparison. 

They comprehend: 

1 Adjectives which imply the superlative degree in the 
simple form. Ex.: gaitj entire, l^alb half, etnjtg unique, ftuin 
dumb, Icbcnbtg alive, toaifX true etc., and most participles. 

2. Adjectives which denote figure, space or position. Ex. 
t)teredftg square, ot)aI oval, fd^tcf oblique, fcnfred^t perpendicular, etc. 

3. Material adjectives. Ex.: fcibcn silken, lebctn leathern, 

ttbcn earthen. 

Note 1. Of colours fcftiDarj black and roeife white admit change of 
degree. 

Nete 2. A comparison of these adjectives is only possible when 
they are taken in a figurative sense. • Ex.: btcS ^inb iff lebcnbigcr ol8 bod 
anbcre this child is livelier than the other. 

Locutions. 

9?o(6 ctnmal fo bttf aU, ] . . , 

\. r ^^ ^ rf J as thick again — as. 

boppcit fo bitf a% J ^ 

tmmcr gtij^cr larger and larger. 

§ 248* The COmparatlTe should be used when two things 
are compared; the Superlative when more than two. Ex.: SRrf*^ 
Dnfcl ifattz gtnct ©o^ne, ben ditetcn fd^icfte et auf btc UntDcrfttSt, 
bcr liingerc letntc cin ®cfd^aft. My uncle had two sons, the elder 
was sent to a university, the younger was apprenticed. 

Note. This rule is not always strictly observed. 

§ 349« Declension of the Comparative and Superlative. 

Comparatives and Superlatives are declined as their Positives- 
Singular. Singular. 

Comp. ^ Superl. © 

N. bet gro^ete SSaum, ^ N. ber gto^te 93aum, ^ 

G. bc§ gtogctetl S3cmmc§, M G. bc§ grCgtett Saume§, J 

D. bem gtogereti Saume, S D. bem grfigteti ©aume, 3 

A. ben gto^crett S3aum, J A. ben grSgteil Sonrn, J 
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PhiraL Plural. 

^- bic gtiJgcretl SBfiumc. N. bic gtogtetl Saume. 

etc. etc. 

SuigHlar. Singular. 

Com p. Com p. 

^- )6cffcre8 SBrob, f N. cm fd^onereS 93uc^, § 

G- iefferetl (^) 93tobe§, -^ G. cineS fd^oncretl ®ud^c§, '^ 

I^. tcffcrew SBrobe, S D. eincm fd^oncretl ®u(l^e, p 

A. bcffcte« SBtob, J A. ein fd^oncreS 93u(^, Z 

(Plural as Adjectives in the Positive.) 

§ 350. ttiiuug. 

How pale you are to-day, Harrj'; usually you are redder 
than my brother, but at this moment you look paler than your 
sister. — Paler than my sister! You do not mean so! She looks 
yet whiter than this paper. — No matter for that (l^at nid^t§ gu 
f^gen). Have you seen Ferdinand of late? — Yes, why do 
you ask? — Since he has come back from the university, he 
has grown very proud. — You are mistaken. He is not proud 
at all, your cousin is much prouder than he. — It may be, but 
ie is rich. — So much the worse (um fo l^ftgltd^cr). My brother- 
^•Im is much richer than Ferdinand, hoi\rever, he is not proud 
*t all, on the contrary, he is very kind to anybody (gegett jcbcn, 
^) that speaks to him. But I am thirsty, bring me some water, 
Jane. — Inpossible, I have none; besides, your water is much 
clearer than ours (unferc§), and you would (miirbetl) not drink it, 
**ie some beer. — There is your father, Harry. How bald he 
"^ grown since a year! — And your uncle, is he not bald too? 
^® is still balder than my father. — You are right, but he is 
niuch older. 

§ 251. niirrfe^tittg. 

SBclc^er ift bcr fleigtgcre ©d^iilcr, ^fjilipp obet 6buatb? — 
■^^ laim td^ bit ntd^t fagen. ®tc pnb aHc bribe (both of them) 
T'^g; abet (Sbuarb tjetrocnbct gto^cte ©orgfalt auf fcinc SIrbriten. — 
^tf(^er ift bet dltere tjon t^nen? — W^^P ip i>er fifterc unb 
®>uarb bet iiingere. — J)e^ iiingercn 9Satet ift rfn 8lrgt, nid^t todfycf 
"^ X)u l^aft gang ^Skijt, unb be§ alteren aSatet ift cin fiaufmann. — 
®^rt bcm Sltcren biefe§ 93ud^ obcr bcm iiingctcn. — & gel^Stt 
^ jimgetcn. 
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©cl^ort bcm 3(rjtc ba§ gro^crc §au^ obcr ia§ Hetnete? 
;j^]^m gc^6tt bag ficincrc abcr fd^oncte §au3. !Dag gtS^ere gel^ 
bcm S'aufmann. — §at cr btefe^ ^a^x beffeten fficin afe tjergangc: 
l^ol^t? — ®emij3, bcnn wir l^aben ein beffcte^ SBcttijal^r gel^abt. 

§ 252. Ill a shop. 3tt eittettt SaHett. 

This paper is not good, I want a better quality. — H 
is a better quality. — This ruler does not suit me, it is ' 
small, I prefer a bigger one. — Here is a bigger one. — G 
me also some ink. — Here is some. — Not that sort; I know 
I have never seen paler ink than that. Have you not any black 

— At your service (gu bienen), Sir, here is some blacker. 
This pen-holder is too big; have you not a smaller one? — H 
is a smaller one, but it is less solid. — Never mind. I will U 
it. — Have you need of anything else, Sir? — I want a pap 
cutter, larger than this one. — Here is another one, but it 
dearer. The first is cheaper. — In that case I will take 
cheaper one. How much do I owe ^ you ? — Here is your b 

1) to owe fd^ulbig feiir. 

§ 253* Uiierfe^uug. 

Seld&cr ©c^iiler ift ber fletgigfte? — ^o\tp^ tft bcr ficigij 

— Unb wcr tft bcr faulfte? — ^etnrtd^ tft bet faulfte. — 2Ber 
bcr gcle^rtcftc? — ^rbinanb tft bcr gclcl^rtcftc. — §alt man 
flcigtgftcn ©^iilcr ntc^t au^ fiir ben gclcl^rteftcn? — 9W^t imt 
abcr gro^cnt^cite. — Unb warum ba§? — !iDcr ficigigftc ift r 
augtcid^ oud^ bcr bcgabteftc. — SBc^c^ tft bcr cbctftc SIKcnfd^? 
!J)a§ tft milt fo Icid^t gu cntfd^ciben, jcbod^ f)at bcr cbclftc SKe 
ouc^ ba§ bcftc unb gefii^boHftc §crg. — SBcIc^cS ift bcr bcftc SSa: 

— ©cr bcftc 33atcr tft gcgcn fctn ^nb ftrcngc unb nad^fid^tig 
glcic^. — Unb btc gdrtli^c aWuttcr? — SIKan lann faft fcbc SDhi 
bic gartlid^ftc ncnncn, bcnn cine SDhittcr ^at bic mciftc ®cbulb mtt it 
^nbcm unb Kcbt fie mcl^r ate i^r ctgcnc^ 8cbcn. — Unb toc^cg tft 
gcartctftc Stub? — !iDa§ gcartctfte £inb ift immcr am gcl^orfamf 
folgt aSatcr unb SKuttcr, Kcbt fie X)on ^ergen unb c^rt fie in i^t 
alter. 

§ 254 Jiiiuttg. 

Son. Is the biggest house in a village also the iin( 
father? — Father. That may be, but it is not always the ca 
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— S. Is the most beautiful book always the mos$t instructive? 

— F. That may happen, but the binding adds nothing to the 
real value of the book. — Is the tallest man also the strongest? 

— We suppose so, but the exceptions are many (ba finb tjieic 
%l^nal^men). — S. Then a thing can be at the same time the 
biggeBt, the prettiest, the most sought after, without being the 
most useful, the most important and the most precious ? — F. 
Perfectly, (he who is) the most learned in often the least so- 
ciable; (another who is) the politest can be the most annoying, 
again (another), the most virtuous, is at the same time the most 
severe. It is with man as with the rest of nature. His most 
brillant quality may not always he his best. In addition, every- 
body, even the wisest, has his faults. — S. What faults have 
I? — F. You are the most curious and indiscreet child that 
I know. 

§ 255. tie S^ittnerin. 

3Wd^t tt?eit mn unfetem ipoufe ba mo^ntc "JJac^bar^ iSlamifm, 
bo§ mx bag ffeigigfte SKfibd^en in bet gaiijen ®egenb. ffienn xij 
l>eS 3Kotgen§ aufftanb unb an ba§ genfter trat, bann fa^ iij fie fd^on 
^xtfmtm, benn fie toax gen?ig eine ©tunbc frii^et aufgeftanben. ^Ijx 
9tai6t oicKeid^t «« fteine^ SWabc^eu mie 5!Waried^en fjait noc^ nid^tg 
wWten fornien? D [a, bag f}alf i^rer aJiuttet fc^on teti^t del. ®rft 
stag fie mit intern ^oxbifm jum 33adfer unb ^olte bie ftifd^en 33tob= 
^ jum griil^fliirf, bann trug fie tl^tem SSater ben ©tul^l an ben 
Stf(^ unb i^tet abutter etnen, felbft t^rem Stubet, obgleid^ biefer oft 
unartig gegen fie war. §ernac^ ging fie mit bet SWutter in ben 
Sotten. 5)ort f^attt fie ein tfehteg (SJiej^fannt^en, bag fiifite fie mit 
Coffer unb begop bie Slumen, obet fie lag bie ®pargel, tnelt^e t^te 
SWuttet geftoc^en l^atte, in ben Soxb, ober fammefte ©amen in erne 
P^^rferne !Diite; mand^mal ^olte fie t^ret 3Wutter einen ^aben jum 
'^taben obet fonft etwag, »ag fie aCetn finben tonnte. Unb fo tt?ie 
^ im fatten fleigig mat, »at fie eg aud^ gu $aufe. 

(J^ottfe^ung folgt.) 

^uestious. 1. 2Bo »o^nte aWatiec^en? 2. ffite mat 9Watte^ 
^n? 3. ©tanb fie ftii^ auf? 4. ^n metc^et ffieife ^alf fie i^tet 
SRuttet? 5. aSag ^atte aWatiet^en im fatten, unb m^ ti)at fie 
l>omit? 6. 2Bag lag fie auf? 7. So^inein t^at fie ben ©amen? 
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8. JBaig f)oItc fie oft i^rcr iDJuttcrV 9. ©at fie aui) f 
^oufc? 

§ 356. IKumera] Adjectives. 

Cardinal numbers. 

1. The tens go after tlio unities with the eonjunc 
between them. Ex.: 'Drei ItttH jwanjig twenty three. 

2. The English indefinite article a placed before 

1000, is not used in German. Ex.: ^unbett JWatljig a 

and twenty. 

Note. The conjunction and placed in English between the 
and tens, is dropped. Ex. : ^unbcrt jtDQnjig a hundred and twoi 

3. One before those numbers is rendered by ti\ 
(£in taufenb ad^tl^unbctt bret unb ati^tjtg one thousand eight 
and eighty three. 

4. Instead of jlDCt say 6eibe when two persons c 
being in reference to one another are pointed at. Ex.: 

ben greunbc both the friends. Sgeibe §dnbc, ^ugen etc!. 

Note, (giner t)on bciben (jnjeicn) and fcincr t)on bcibcn arc 
by either, neither. Ex.: Sttimx oon beiben (t^ncn) foH eS l^aben 
them shall have it. 

§ 357. Deelensioii of the Cardinals. 

1. QtoA and bret when not preceded by the article, 
the genitive tX and in the dative (tl. Preceded by th 
they do not change. 

EXAMPLE. 

N. jwei J^reunbe, ^* 

G. jroeter ^^eunbe, .| 

D. imien gteunbcn, "^ 

A. g»et J^reunbe, B 

2. The other numerals when standing alone, may 
inflexion eil in the dative. Ex.: ^u t?teren gef)en to go 
line. 3Dlit X)ieren fal^ren to drive in a carriage and foui 

Note. §unbcrt and Xaufcnb when nouns take e in the plura 
takes (tt« £z- • ^unbcrte mareu gefaUcn hundreds had fallen. 3^<^i 

5. From the C'ardinals are derived the following c 
numerals : 



§ 258. Multiplicative Numerals. 

€inmal once, Dtcrmal four timos, 

gmeimal twice, ^unbertmal a hundred times, 

breimal thrice, toufcnbmal a thousand timos. 

§ 259. Proportional Numerals. 

^nfa^ single, ^e^nfac^ tenfold, 

jmeifad^ doable, Qunbcrtfad) a hundredfold, 

bretfac^ treble, taufenbfad) a thousandfold. 

))terf(U^ foorfold, Dtelfdlttg manyfold. 

§ 260- Variative Numerals. 

(Stnerlei of one kind, ^unbcrtcrlei of hundred kinds, 

awcicrlci of two kinds. mand^crlci of several kinds, 

orcierfei of three kinds, Diclcrici of many kinds, 

Dicrcrlet of four kinds, attcrlei of all kinds. 

§ 261. Distributive Numerals. 

3c ein, cine, cin one at a timo, 
je jmct two at a time, 
jc brei three at a time. 
Note, Bemark the following expressions: ©injein one by one, je 
' unb Dier by fours, paariocifc by pairs. 

§ 262. tliietie^ttttg. 

95atct, nnllft bu mir wo^l cinigc JJ^agen ii6cr bic ©onnc be- 
tJooxtm? — SDWt SSetgniigcn, X)orau§gefc^t bag td^ fie felber metg. — 
s Dielc beutfc^c 2»etlen bctrfigt i^r Duri^meffcr? — 188,000 aKetlcu. 

Unb t^r forperlic^er ^n^alt? — 3500 Siaionen ^btfmcttcn. — 
£ t)kk ©rbfugeln finb nStl^ig, um cine ©onne gu bttben? — SWel^r 

400,000. — ^n mteDtet Stagen fann ein aSJanberet um bie ®tbe 
?n? — ^n 540 Jagen. — Unb um bte ©onne? — ^n menig^ 
^ 59,160 5lagen. — 9Biet)teI bettdgt bet 5Sbftanb bet ©onne tjon 

igrbe? — 9.1 SDiiHionen 2Ketlen. — ^n mieoiel aWtnuten but^^ 
jt ba§ gid^t bet ©onne btefe ©ttecfe? — S« 8 3D?inuten 13 @e- 
ben. — 3Ba!§ tjerbanfen roit bet ©efd&rotnbtgleit, mit meld^er bie 
Oe um bie ©onne roflt? — !Den fc^nellen SBed^fel be§ Jage^ mit 

yiaijt — J)anfe Dir. 

§ 268. Ordinal Numbers. 

^ ber crfte, 3rd, bet brttte, 

id, bet jroeite, 4th, bet oiette, 
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5th, bet fiinfte, 21st, bet cin unb jtoanjigfte, 

6th, bet fcd^fte, 22nd, ber jwei unb gtponjigf 

7th, bet ficbente, 30th, bet btciglgfte, 

8th, ber ad^te, 40th, bet tJiergiflfte, etc. 

9th, bet neunte, 100th, bet ^unbettftc, 

10th, bet je^nte, 101st, bet ^unbett unb erpe, 

11th, bet e(fte, 102nd, bet l^unbett unbj»eite,e 

12th, bet a»olfte, 200th, bet gwet l^unbettpe, 

13th, bet bteijel^nte, etc. 1000th, bet taufenbfte, 

20th, bet jtpanjigfte, the last, bet le^te. 

2. Ordinal numbers are formed of Cardinals by adding 
them the ending it or ft(^ tf from two up to nineteen, ftc 
the rest. 

3. In compound numbers the last only is made Ordir 
the others remain Cardinals as in English. 

Note 1. @rft ift derived from the superlative erist, contracted L 
crft(c). 15)ritte doubles the t, ad^te loses it. 

Note 2. Ordinal adverbs are formed by adding eniS to the radic 
@rften§ firstly, in the first place, jmettcnd secondly, in the second pla 
DiertenS fourthly, in the fourth place, jel^ntcn^ tenthly, in the tenth pla- 

Note 3, Fractional numerals are formed of ordinals with the saf 
tcl (Xt^cii). Ex.: (gin 3e^ntcl a tenth, iwci S)nttcl two-thirds, brci ©ier 
three-fourths. 

t 3tt>citfl is replaced by ^alb half. 2'/., by britt^alb ^^jtoei ganjcu 
ha^ brittc ^a(b), 1V2 hy anbcrtl^alb. 



§ 364. Declension of the Ordinal Numerals. 

Ordinals are declined after the Weak or Strong form » 
cording to the article, pronoun or numeral preceding them: !0 
jweite ©d^iilet the second pupil, ein jweitet ©d^iilet a second pup 
jel^ntet 3Set§ tenth verse, jebe§ btitte ^an^ every third house, be 
etfteS @Ia§ your first glass. 



265« Indefinite .\amerali. 

They are of two kinds, 1) those which express an indefimi 
number, and 2) those which indicate an indefinite quantity. 
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Indefinite number. 

1. 3^bcr, c, t^ each, etn paax a pair, 
jAwcbcr each, mc^rcre several, 
maniftt many a one, mele many, 
fetner one, no one, a(Ie all, 

ctnige some, a few, roentgc few. 

Indefinite quantity. 

2. 30Icr, t, c^ all, wenig little, 

fcin no, etn rocnig a little, 

nic^t^ nothing, wenigcr less, 

ttwa^ some, any, t^iel much, 

gcting little. 

§ 366« lleelensioii of the ludelinite .\uiuerals. 

Without the article or a pronoun thoy follow the Strong 
^Jeclension, preceded by the article or a pronoun they follow 
*e Weak. Ex.: !l5icle ©tcrne many stars. !Die meleil Sterne 
^e numerous stars. !Cen ganjetl 5Cag all day. 

Note 1. (Hn liietti^, ttmn», ni(ii», mejr, ein paav take no inflexion. 

^•' fRit etmad 3^^^^ ^^'^^h some sugar, mcljr Sitdjcr more books. 

Note 2, ®anj and f^aib have no inflexion when going before names 
of countries of neuter gender. Ex.: ®an^ (Suropa fii^rtc mit ^Qpokon 
JjjfQ an Europe was at war with Napoleon. Jgolb JJranfroicf) roar untcr 
"^ ^ffctt one half of France was under arms. 

§ 267. iilierfe^ttttfl* 

^alm. 3Iun, mie ge^t'sJ ' mtt bit in bcr itlaffe? ifommft bu 
^^twirt^a, ober ge^ft bu riicfmartg^ mte cin ffteb^? - - So^tt. 6^ 
S^^t jiemlid^ gut. — ^. :3;^r f)abt Dor etner SBoc^e euren erften 
Concurs gemac^t, njetd^en ^la^ ^aft bu in bet &c]i)\iftt? — S. ©en 
^tften. — ^. !J)a mugt bu fe^r ftarf barin [ein. ©oU id^ bid^ ein- 
^^I ftagen? — @. 2:^un ®ie ba§. — ^. Set war tarl ber pnfte? 
7^ 8. Saifer tjon ©eutfc^tanb. — ^. SWenne mir einen beriil^mten 
^^cuij5|if^en fliSnig. — ®. §etnri(i& ber 25terte. — *^. 9?od^ etnen. 
^ 8. Sub wig ber aSierge^nte. — ^. SKer war !i!eopolb ber @rfte? 
^ 6. ftonig tjon Selgien. - ^. Der wiemelfte bift bu in ber 
^tfdjen unb engltfd^en ©prac^e? — ®. ©er Dterte. - ^. !iDer 
"^ufenb! ba« maifi bir e^re. ©eld^en ^ta% fjat ^of\am^ — (g. 3ien 
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je^ntcn. — ^. Unb SSJtt^clm? — ®. !Ben fiinfje^nten. — f$. !Da§ 
tft fd^on l^tntcnan Unb rocr tft ber crftc unfe ipcr bcr Ic^te? — 6. 
J^ricbrid^ tft bcr erftc unb ^anl ber le^te. ~ ^. S)ad^t td^'§ mir 
bod^, ber ipirb fetnem SJater ntd^t X)iel ®^re einlegen^. a6er, um e^ 
nid^t gu xjergeffen, l^aft bu aud^ ba§ Datum in ben Srtef on bcmen 
£)nfel gefe^t? — ®. ^d) wiC etnmal nad^fel^en. SWein, id) l^obe eg 
nid^t l^ingefe^t^ ben tniet)ielften '*' l^aben mir? — ^. Den britten 
Dejember. Unb wann foHft bu abreifen? — ®. iDen gmonjigften 
Dejember. — ^. Sleibft bu lange au§? — ®. ®iS jum jel^nten 
;J^anuar be^ neueu :3[a]^re§. — ^. Dein Dnfel liebt bid^ fcl^r unb 
mirb bic^ gemig auf jebe SBeife ju jerftreuen fud^en. 

') to get on. 2) to advance. •'^) to go backward. *) to get 
honor. ^) to put. *^) what day of the month is it? 

Proverb. J)er ©tarffte f)at Sled^t might is right 

§ 268. Jiduttfl. 

What have you learnt at school to-day? — We have learnt 
the ordinal numbers. — Can you repeat them? — I think I can. 

— Commence. — The first, the second, the third, the fourth, the 
fifth. — Why do you stop? — Frederick wishes to whisper the 
lesson and I know it. — Leave your school-fellow alone, 
Frederick; repeat from nineteen. — The nineteenth, the twentieth, 
tlie twenty first. — That is enough commence now at thirty and 
give only the tens. — The thirtieth, the fortieth, the fiftieth. — 
Very good, are you advanced in German literature? — Not 
very much, but still I know something (of it). — We shall see. 
Do you know the name of a celebrated writer? — I have only 
to name Goethe. — What is his native town? — Frankfurt 
on the Main. — When was he born? — He was born on the 
twenty-eighth of August in 1749. — When did he die? — He 
died on the twenty second of March in 1831. — One question in 
history. What celebrated poet lived in the reign of Louis XIV? 

— Racine. — Under what French king did the revolution break 
out? — Under Louis XIV. — Very good. How old are you? 

— I am eleven years old. — You are already well informed. 

^) Dorfagen. 

§ 269. 2)le e^ttttiertm (©c^Iu^.j 

Qd^ l^abe ntd^t gefel^en, weld^e ®efc^afte fie aCe in ber fifid^ 

tjerric^tete, aber in ber ©tube tl^at fie tmmer etmaS SWiftttd^. Oft 

ftticfte fie unb jtoax immct xe4)t \4)'6u, ^vt •fflbittet braud^te nfemob 
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% ©tridf^eug tt)tcbcr auf jujie^en ; unb mcnn fie ®axn roicfeltc obcr 
i^ Sif(^ bcrfte, fo gcfd^al^ c§ tmmer red^t orbentltd^. 9Ba^ mtt abet 
^ bcficn gcfiel, baS »ar i^r ©pmnrdbd^en. :3[^t 9Satcr, unfer iJlaif 
6ar, l^attc c« il^t jum ®cbutt§tagc gcfc^cnft, »etl fie fo fleigtg mar, 
unb bie 2)hittet fjattt xfjx glad^^ gegeben unb ijatk \f)x gejetgt, mic 
roan f))innt, unb fie ^atte e§ fo fd^neC gelemt, bag fic^ ;j^betmanu 
^nberte. !Da fag fie auf etnem l^o^en ©c^entel unb ijatk bie J^iige 
«Jf bcm Sirittbrett fte^en unb bre^te baS 9lab fo orbentlic^ l^etum, 
^ cine groge grau, ;3i^re "^xnQzx roaren nod^ flein, abet fie gupftc 
^ouiit ein ganj fetneS ^bc^en au§ bent ^lac^fe unb ne^te ben ^abeii 
^ bcm SWe^topfd^n unb tieg ba§ &axn auf bie ©^jule laufen, bap 
^ eine 8uft toax. Unb loenn i^r SRdbd^en fo lieblid^ fd^nuttte, banii 
f^gtc i^r SSatct: „Unfet SWarie^en ift boc^ ba§ fleigigfte aWdbc^en 
^uf loeit unb breit; menu bie anbern auc^ nod^ fo prdc^tig gepu^t finb, 
unfcr SKaried^en gefdttt aCen Seuten boc^ am beflen." 

QaestlODS. 1. Sa§ oerrid^tete fie ftet§ in bet ©tube? 2. 5Ba$ 
^tcnw^te i^r bie SKutter beim ©tticfen niemate ju t^un? 3. aBa§ 
ttiad^te fie immer tec^t orbentlid^? 4. 9Bag gefiel i^r am beften? 
f^- SBann l^atte e§ i^r bet SJater gefd^enft? G. 3Ba§ ^atte bie abutter 
^^^ 9«jeigt? 7. ffiie mad^te fie e§, menu fie auf bem ©d^emel fag? 
^- SSa§ tf)at fie mtt il^ren fleinen J^ingctn beim ©pinnrabe? 9. 3Ba§ 
^*^9te bet aSater bann? 

The Pronoun. 

Declension. 

§ 370* Persona] Pronouns. 

Ist Person. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ic6 I. roir wo, 

G. mcincr of mo, unfcr of us, 

D. mir to mo, un8 to us, 

A. mid) me, uuS us. 

2nd Person. 

N. bu thou, i^r ye or you, 

G. beincr of thee, cucr of you, 

D. bit to thee, cud) to you, 

A. * bic^ thee, cuc^ you. 



I 
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3rd Person. 

Singular. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

N. cr he, fie she, c8 it, 

G. feincr of him. i^rcr of her, fcincr of it, 

D. xfyoi to him. i^r to her, i^m to it, 

A. i^n him. ftc her. c8 it. 

Plural for all Genders. 
N. fie they (®tc you), 
G. i^rcr of them (Q^ret of you), 
D. t^iteit to them (^l^nen to you), 
A. ftc them (®tc you). 

§ 27t« Retiexive Prouoaiis. 

Singular. Plural. 

Mdsc. and Neiifer. Feftnininc. For all genders, 

N. fcincv of himself (itself), i^rcr of herself, i^rcr of themselves, 

D. ftd^ to himself (itself), fid^ to herself, fid^ to themselves, 

A. ftd^ himself (itself), ficfe herself, fid^ themselves. 

Note, The reflexive pronoun without any reference is in English 
one's self; it is rendered in German hy fid^ (felbft), and one's before a noun 
by fein, feine, fcin. Ex. : to wash one*s self fi^ toafd^en. One must wash 
one*s hands several times in a day man mu| feitte $dnbc ntcl^rmald bed 
^ageS tpofc^en. 

§ 272« Demonstrative Prouoaiis.. 

^er, bic, "tOi^ that, folder, foId)c, foId)ed such, 

biefer, biefc, biefcd this, bcrjenigc, btcicnige, badjientgc that, 

iener, jcne, jened that. bcrfdbe, btefelbc, badfelbe tiie same. 

The compound demonstratives beTJcntge, btqentge, bailj[entge 
and berfclbc, btefclbc, baSfclbc are declined as hereafter; for the 
simple forms see elementary course (plural page 81). 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Neuf. All gend^s. 

N. bcrjenigc biqenigc baSjcnigc N. bteienigen 

G. bedjeni^en bei^entgen bedienigen G. beiienigen 

D. bemjentgen berjentgcn bcmientgen D. benienigen 

A bcnjcnigen biejenige ba^ienige A. biejienigen. 

Note. Decline in the same way berfclbe. 

§ 373« Possessive Prouoims. 

The adjective possessives with a noun after them being 
known, we subjoin the pronominal possessives. 
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l.ba* mcinigc 
bcr beinige 
bcr feinige 
ber i^rige 
bcr felmgc 
ber unierigc 
ber eurtge 
ber i^rige 

2. bcr meine 
ber betne 

3. meiner 
beitter 



bie meinige 
bie beinige 
bie feinige 
bie i^ri^c 
bie )eintgc 
bie unferigc 
W eurigc 
hk i^rigc 
bit tneine 
bie betne 
nteine 



bad meinige miae, 
bad beinige thine, 
bad feinige his, 
bad i^rige hers, 
bad feinige its, 
bad unferige ours, 
bad eurige yours, 
bad i^rige theirs, 
bad meine mine, 
bad beine, etc. 
meined mine, 
beined, etc. 



betne 

Possessives are declined with or without the article, in the 
latter case they follow the Strong form, in the former the Weak. 



Maae. 
N. bcr meinige 
^. bed meinigen 
D. bcm meinV" 
A. ben meinigen 

N. meiner 
^. meined 
^' meinem 
A. meinen 



Singular. 
Fern. 
bie meinige 
ber meinigen 
ber meinigen 
bie meinige 

Singtilar. 
nteine 
meiner 
meiner 
meine 



Neut. 
bad meinige 
bed meinigen 
bem meintgen 
bad meinige 

meined 
meined 
meinem 
meined 



Plural, 

AU genders. 
N. bie meinigen 
G. ber meinigen 
D. ben meinigen 
A. bie meinigen. 

Plural. 
N. meine 
G. meiner 
D. mcineii 
A. meine. 



^ 374« Relative Pronouns. 

^er who, n)ad what, 

Note, fStt, HNId are declined like the same interrogative pronouns 
hereafter. 



s 


i n g u 1 a r. 




Plural. 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


AU genders. 


N. ber 


bie 


ha& 


i\t 


G. beffen 


beren 


beffen 


beren 


D. bem 


ber 


bem 


bcnen 


A. ben 


bie 


bad 


bie. 


S 


i n g u 1 a r. 




Plural. 


Masc, 


Fern. 


Neut. 


All genders. 


N. meld^er 


totldit 


melc^ed 


melc^e 


G. beffen 


beren 


beffen 


beren 


D. melc^m 


roelc^er 


mclc^em 


nieldjcn 


A. meld^en 


weld^e 


niel(6ed 


nielc^e. 



§ 375* luterrog^ative Pronouns. 

Serf who? tHildf what? They are declined as follows: 

N. mcr who? wad what? 

G. meffen whose? meffen of what? 

D. mem to whom? (wanting) 

A. wen whom? xool^ what? 



§ 270. Indefinite Pronouns. 

Scbcrmoim ovorybody, 
•Jjiemanb nobody, 
3oinanb soraobody, anybody, 
ottoad soniothing, anything, 
ntc^tc^ nothing, 
man one, people, 
CEiiicr some one, 
^Viiicr no one. 

Note. ii\\vOi<i, nic^td and man cannot he declined; Scberiliatm haa 
genitive 3cbcrmann(c)«J. 92icmanb and 3enianb admit of a gonitiye, jjcma 
beiS and 9{icmanbcd, and of a dative, 3<^niAnbem and 9^iemanbcni. ^ixm^^x 
and .^cincr are declined like adjectives without the article. 

Particular Kemarks on the Pronouns^ 
§ 377. Personal Fronoans. 

1. ©ciner and i^tcr genitives singular and plural are only 
useil for persons; things are referred to by the demonstrative 

beffen, betcn or by beSfettcn. Ex.: Unfct ^^eunb tft gcflotben, after 
n?ir gcbenfen fctttCir^ our friend died, but we remember him; \>C& 
J^t mar fc^on, mir werbcn \x\\^ ht^ytihtn no6) fangc erinnem, the 

festival was fine, we shall recollect it for a long time. 

2. I'o impart the idea of possession the English use the 
possessive adjective with the name of the object owned after i^' 
The Germans replace the possessive adjective by the dative of 
the personal pronoun, while the object owned goes with the def- 
inite article before. P]x.: ^ij ^abe tttlt in teit Sanger gef(^nittcn 
I have (^ut my finger, "^ij l^abe m\x ftett gug t>ertcnft I h»v^ 
sprained my foot. 

Note. Mark the locution 'ein greunb Don mir a friend of vait^^ ' 
I^;tt<*r -cincr toon mcincn 5i^cunbcn'. 

\). The personal pronoun *(j8' admits of no preposition ^^' 

lore it. If one is necessary, it is replaced by the demoDStrati'^* 

pronoun UnStihVXf tX^tihtf HiStiht or by the adverb >*' 

contracted with the preposition. Ex.: 3Kan fauft t)tel fiit (&ci^t 

man fann abet fiit Hi\tiU (or H\&Xf not fiit e«) nid^t oiM foup^ 

we buy much with money, but we cannot buy all with it. 

4. In the locution it is 1, It is yon, it is he' etc., tb^ 
reverse takes place in German, the neuter pronoun *ti^ beb^ 
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^»ed as predicate. Ex.: fficr tft ba? — ^ bin e«* Who is 
^^^^ere? — It is I. — ©ct toot tm SWcben jimmct ? Who was in 
^^ next room? — ®te watcn ed» It was they. 

§ 378. Demonstratlfe Pronouns. 

1. !£)aS, biefed and bieS used as grammatical subjects in the 
heginiuDg of a sentence do not change either in gender or in 
number. Ex.: ^IfS tft meinc ©d^toeftct this is my sister. ^it§ finb 
iQebie ©d^tpeftem these are my sisters. 

2. SDcrjcntgc, btqcnige, baSicntge introduces a relative clause 
beginning with VoAiftt, t, eiS. It imparts a limited sense, while 
their substitute met infers the widest sense, Ex.: ^rientge tft 
ju Mffagen, toddler IcincS SKenfd^ gtcunb ift he, that is nobody's 
friend, is to be pitied, ©ct juftiebcn tft, tft gliirfltd^ (he) who is 
content is happy. 

3. ©ct&ct, fclbft corresponding to the English word self are 
joined to nouns and pronouns to give them emphasis. Ex.: !Der 

Soter fcttft the father himself, id^ fettft I myself. 

Note. @e(bft placed before its reference has the meaning of 'even'. 
*^i @elbft (fogar) bcr ^rofcffor muftte loc^cn even the professor could not 
l)e]p laughing. 

§ 279. Possesslfe Prononns. 

Possessive pronouns are of three classes: 

1. The first class denotes the person speaking, to be the 
P«>88e88or. 

2. The second^^class denotes the person spoken to, to be the 
P^sessor. 

3. The third class denotes the person spoken of, to be the 
P^Bessor. 

ij, iVto L Possessive pronouns are compounded with gletd^en or l^alben. 
r*^' SWcincSglcicftcn my equal, bcincSglctdicn your equal. aJicinet^albrn for 
^y Bake, unfcret^albcn for our sake. 

Note 2, Pronominal possessive adjectives when used predicatively 
P^th the copulative verbs fcin, tocrbcn, blcibcn, {c^cincn remain invariable. 
^•* %qA ©udft ift wein that book is mine. SfJac^ mcincm 2^obc tnirb bicS 
^^9 Mtt after my death this house will be yours. 

§ 280. The Relatlfe PronoDn. 

1. The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in 
Builder and number, the case depending on the grammatical 
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functions it has in the clause. Ex.: ^ \tf)t belt Xx^if, todiSftm 
t)Ot mtt ftel^t I see the table which stands before me. 

Note. Eelative pronouns being objects of a verb are never dropped^ 
Ex.: I like the book yon sent me bad iBud^, t^tli^ti^ Ste ntir gefd^icft ^abe^m. 
gefddt ntir. 

2. Relative pronouns with a preposition before them, whex: 
referring to a thing, may be replaced by tHH (before a voweJ 
tHHV) with the preposition subjoined to it. Ex.: "Sftimm ben @tu]^f, 
tHHVHItf baS SBud^ liegt take the chair upon which the book lies. 

3. After a personal pronoun the relative htX is used 

instead of toel^eiT* Ex. : ^^ Het ftets ftetgig mot, ttnttbe ouf em^ 

VXal nod^I&ffig he, that was always diligent, suddenly grew lazj. 

4. The relative referring to a whole clause, to an indefinite 
pronoun, or to an adjective in the neuter gender, is tHHiJ and not 

mlif^. Ex : (£r erl^ielt aUe ^reife, toad iebemomt ouf il^n # 

tnetlfam mad^te he carried away all the priies, which attracted 
everybody's attention. 

Note 1, Nouns with beffen, beren, bcfjen before them lose the article 
as in English. 

Note 2. After a negative clause the relative pronoun followed by 
Itill^ is in English rendered by but. Ex. : @g gibt nicntanb, kft UUH ^^^ 
fd)Ie^te X^at bereut l^dtte there is nobody but has repented a foul deed. 

Note 3. To Iper and ipniS may be joined the words 'intmer, au4 o^ 
auc^ nur, aucft immci^; they render the English words 'ever, soever', 
combined with who, whieh, what. 

fSer (auc^) tmmer or tner ouc^ nur = (3eber, bcr) whoever. 

f8a^ auc^ immer or roaS ouc^ nur = (aileS, roaS) whatever. 
Ex.: $3er auc^ nur fommcn mag, fagc i^m, 'ba^ tdb n\6sli ju ^aufe bin. Whoerer 
may come, tell him I am not a home. $3ad @ie aud) banon benfen ntdgeiif 
eS tft mir glcic^ whatever you may think of it, will be indifferent to nw- 

§ 38L Tbe InterroxatiTe Pronoun. 

In interrogative sentences the grammatical subject is IHCUI^ 
and not Wtii^ Ex.: ^tii^t^ finb bie fiinf Stbt^etle? what aie ^ 
five continents? 

§ 383. Tbe Indefinite Pronoun. 

^on on/j, theyy people^ nominative singular, denotes personaHiy **• 
//s widest sense, and is not declined. A substittUe for the other cases ** 

titter, ttnem, einen. Ex, : Bctin maw ^m >a\^\ \^v, \^ xq\\^ titiew untwit 

ti^Aen one eats too mucky one feels sick. 
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§ 383. fidtrfe^ttttg. 

fficlc^ 93u(i^ gcfiittt^ bit am beftcn, mctn 53uc^ obex ba§ meinc§ 
SruberS? — DoS bcincS SBtubcrS gcf attt mtt am beften, btc 93u(^^ 
taben borin finb grCber *. — ©, »er lefen fonn, liep cbenfo Icid^t 
|To6e aU feinc @d^ttft. — !Du lomtft l^injufefecn: „unb mx gutc 
tagen 1^". — «(^, bu btft futsftd^Hg^ bag mugtc tc^ nic^t! — D! 
'u ^oft e§ fd^on felt langcr S^xt bemcrfcn fonnen. — abet bu ttdgft* 
a fcine StiCen? — ?UIerbtng§ trage id^ tetne 93ril(en, abet ii) it- 
m * mxif oft beten metnet 3Ruttet. — JBa^ mtd^ anbettifft ^ fo 
eije i(j^ fe^t gut unb fel^t mett, abet menu id& einc§ lage^ gegmiingeu 
in, SttBen ju ttagen, fo toetbe tc^ nut f old^e ' t?on v^tiftal gebtauc^en. 
- ffiotum bag ? — ©ie et^alten ® bcffet bag ®efic^t. ^ij, bag ®e= 
lijt tft em unfd^fi^bateg Out bet 3Sotfe^ung, tt?et begfclben betaubt^ 
ft, mug etn ttautigcg 8eben fiiftten ^®. — Unb bod^ l^at SDWlton etng 
«ner fd^iJnften ®ebid^te tm 3uftanbe^^ Dotliget Sltnb^ett^^ gemad^t. - 
3^ gtoeipe botan nid^t, abet bag bemeift ntd^t bag et gliidfltd^ mat. 

1) to like. *) big. ^) short-sighted. ^) to wear spectaelei. 
') to make use of. ®) as for me. '^) such. ^) to preserve. ^) deprived. 
®) to lead. 11) state, i^) cecity. 

§ S84. tiiittttg. 

What a fine globe ^ you have (got)! In whose shop ^ did 
ou buy it, Fred ? — It is a gift ^ from a gentleman whom you 
Jiow very well. Do you remember ^ the silver wedding ^ of my 
^fents? — I remember it very well. — On this occasion ^ the 
*nie gentleman presented ^ you (with) a case of mathematical 
istruments ^ — Ah, now I recollect ^ the fact, it is your uncle, 
remember him very well (td^ etinnete mid^ feinet). No doubt, 
ou are satisfied with your present? — Of course, I am (Ob 
^ jufrieben bin)? It had long been my most ardent desire ^^ to 
^8688 one. — Who are the ladies that are coming up the 
tieet? — They (bag) will be my sisters, no doubt. — They 
^OS) cannot be your sisters, your sisters are younger than those 
^es. — You are right, those ladies I do not know. But 
omebody knocks ^^ at the door. — Come in i^. Qh, it is you, 
^cis! — Yes, Sir, it is I. — Why do you not step in 
ythout knocking? — I knew that somebody was with you and 
^ Would not disturb ^^ — Well, take v^laat ^oml ^«i\\.^^ «xA 
^ye us aldne. 
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1) ber ®Iobu5. >) bcr 8aben. ») bad ©efc^cnf. *) fic^ er 

innetn gen. ^) bte |)0(l^gcit. ^ bic (Sdcgcnl^t. ^) fd^fcn. ») hcxi 

WetSjcug. ») c« ffiCt mit rin. i<>) mrfn l^gcfter SBimfd^. ^i) Bopfen 
i«) l^ctcfai. 1^ ftdrcn. ^*) btauc^cn. 

§ 2S5. Sir gfal^rt Her Vvgottiiiitett. 

(£d mat em ftonig in (^riet^enlanb, ber l^ieg ^(tl^amaiS, uttb 
feine gr^au ^teg 92e)7^e(a; bte fatten gmet Sinber, einett ©ol^n unb 
eine S^od^tet; bie iparen fel^r gut unb ffattm fid^ fel^r tteb. 2)et ®ol^ 
l^ieg ^f)xxpx^ unb bie lod^ter |>ette. !iDer SSater a&et nwit 66fe imb 
t)erftieg feine $rau, bie SJhttter ber guten ^nber, unb f)mati)ttit eine 
anbere gtau, bie ^ieg Qno unb war fe^r bofe. IDie bcl^anbelte bie 
armen ^nber fe^r fd^Ied^t unb gab i^nen f(^Ie(^t ju effen unb fd^iet^te 
ftleiber unb fd^Iug fie, obgleid^ fie gut maren, meil fie mif i^ 
STOutter weinten. ©ie toax eine fe^r bofe ©tiefmutter. Qa^^ ^^^ 
fie ben ftnaben ^l^rifuS opfem. 8lte er aber jum Jlltar ge6ta(|t 
toax, bxaijti ber @ott ^tttm§ mm fd^onen grogen SBibber, ber ^ 
SSoUe t)on (S^olb unb lonnte auf ben !9GBoIfen laufen. Suf biefen 
©ibber mit bem golbenen 3SIieg fefete ^ermeS ben ^^rifuS utib oii(| 
feine ©d^wefter §eKe unb fagte i^nen, fie fofiten nad^ bem Conbe 
Stoli)i^ burd^ bie Suft ge^en. 

!Der ®ibber aber ton^tz ben ®eg. Die ^nber mugten ^ 
mit einer ^anb am ^om feft^alten, ut^ ben anbem 9rm fd^btges 
fie eineS um beS anbem 8eib; aber §eKe Keg ben ©ruber to« unb 
flel l^inunter in bie ©ee. ^^riju§ weinte fe^r, »eil feine gi* 
®d^tt?efter tobt tvax, ritt aber immer fort unb fam nad^ StoUft\&. ^ 
opferte er ben ®ibber, unb bad golbene 93lieg nagelte er on einen 
(£i(^baum. 

Compositiom 1. 9tenne ben Stamen bed griec^ifc^ jM^ 
unb feiner ^au. 2. ©ie oiele flinber l^atten fie? 3. ffioren bie 
ftinber gut geartet, unb tvit l^iegen fie? 4. SBie bel^anbelte UtifM^ 
feine Jrau, unb »en l^eiratl^ete er an i^re ©teKe? 5. ffiie erging ^ 
ben ^nbem bei i^rer ©tiefmutter? 6. ©ad^ten fie nod^ oft on t^ 
abutter? 7. aSad fiel ber ©tiefmutter eined laged ein? 8. «rf 
»el(^e SBeife wurbe ^^rtpid gerettet? 0. ffiie fal^ ber ffiibber (Ofi^ 
10. ffiie benutjten bie ^nber ben SBibber? 11. ffiie erging ed bet 
^ite umevweg§? 12. 5Bad t^at ^^ripid bei feiner anhmft in ftol#J? 
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§ S$6. ttderfe^ttttg. 

2Jon mlSjn gatftc ift bcin §ut, SatI? — !5)er metnigc tft 
af(|grau. — Unb beincr (|)ut)? — Set ift fc^marj. — ^^t bein 
iibetjiel^cr fd^njatjet ate bcr nteimge? — ;3f(i^ l^abc betncn (Ubcrgie^cr) 
nod^ nic^t gcfcl^en. — SBei n)cl(]^cm ©d^neibcr l^aft bu il^n ntac^cn 
laffen? — 53et mm foti td^ i^n madden laffen? fflci bcm unfrigcn. 
— ^i bet cutigc gcfd^tdft im 3ufd§neibcn? — ©afiit ftel^e iij bit. 
SJ'JS ben ©d^nttt anbclangt, l^at bcr unferc fcineSgleic^cn ntd^t. — 
Unb bod^ wot ©mil mit fcincr SOSeftc tiid^t gufricbcn. — 2Ba§ fel^ltc 
% benn? — @ic tt?at am 8eibe ju meit unb am |)alfc ju enge. — 
2IKt bet mcinigcn bin id^ jufricben. — ?lber mit beincr §ofe fiel^t 
e§ anbcrS au§, bie ift i)er^?fufd^t. — 9?un, bic bcinige ift nid^t beffer 
pxdift; bie ift am ^ie ju rocit unb am gugc gu enge. — 5Da§ ift 
W bie 3Wobe. — aWeinetmcgen fann e§ fclbft bic SWobe fein; fie fi^t 
ni(|t beffer ate bic meinigc. 

§ 287. Utittttg. 

Whose dog is this? I have never seen him with you be- 
fore. — He is mine. — When did you buy him? — T did not 
by him at all. I was presented with him by my uncle (@§ ift 
rin ®efd^cnl l)on meinem Dnfcl). — Oh, now I know him again, 
It is indeed his. Have you seen your neighbour's dog? — Yes, 
but mine is much finer than his. — What do you think of 
ours? — Why, yours is an ugly cur. — It is indeed no lap- 
dog (bcr ©d^O^lunb), but he is very useful though (bennod^), as 
t^ is intended only to keep ofi* (fern l^altcn) beggars and suspi- 
cious persons. By the way, are you satisfied with your new 
borse? — Oh yes. — Is he as strong as ours? — I believe he 
^8 stronger than yours, though he is smaller. Yesterday he was 
^^t (unterrocg^) all day, my brother being (rpar) to (nad^) [the] 
town with him; and when he entered the stable, he did not 
look tired at all (fal^ burd^au^ nid^t miibe au^). — Why did not 
your brother go m the carriage? Our carriage is damaged 

(QU§cr ©tanbe). — And he did not come to fetch ours ? — Yours 
^s a family-coach and much too big for two persons. — Say 
father ours is not fashionable (elegant) enough for you! — Well, 
«iat is not just the case. But everybody is most satisfied with his 
own (feinige). Thus your horse seems to me to be less strong 
tban ours, my dog handsomer than yours, and your coach much 
too big to drive out in it. 



t 
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§ 288. ^ev Vrgiittiitttettjitg. (^ortfe^ung.) 

SWa(^l^cr toax in 2]^effalien ein anbcrer Sonig, bet f)x^^ ^i 
©cr l^attc cincn Stuber, bcr l^ieg 2lcfon, unb btcfcr cmcn ©o^n, 
l^ieg ^a\on, ^a\on toax jung unb ein topfeter JRittct; er too^nt 
feinem 3Sater auger bet ©tabt. SWun xoax bent Sonige ^elia§ g 
toorben, ein SWann, bet mit einem ©d^ul^ gu i^m tamt, ujiitbe 
baS ftSnigteid^ ne^men. !5)a gefc^al^ e§, bag bet Sonig ein ®aft 
ga6 unb ^Safon bagu einlaben lieg. 3;afon mugte butc^ einen 
ge^en, urn gut ©tabt gu fommen,. benn e^ ujat feine SBtiidfe iibet 
93ad&. 6^ »at bie ^ai)t ein ftatle§ ©etDittet getDefen unb l^atte 
ftatf getegnet; bet SBad^ ujat »oK SBaffet unb flog ftatl. !5)a gi 
bie Sanbet an feinem einen ©c^u^ to^, unb et ijetlot i^n im 2B 
unb lam mit einem ©d^ul^ in be§ S6nig§ §au^. afe Sonig ^ 
ba^ fal^, etfd^taf et unb fagte gu ^a\on, et foHe au§ bem 8 
gel^en unb nic^t miebet gutiirftommen, ujenn et nid^t ba§ gol 
35Iieg btad^te. 

;3;afon ujat nid^t bange unb Heg atte topfeten 9iittet bitten, 
il^m gu ge^en. !Denn um ba§ S3Iie§ gu befommen, mugte man 
biJfen 2]^ieten unb mit bofeit aWenfd^en lampfen. 

3fafon baute fid^ ein gtogeS ©d^iff fiit fid^ unb feine ®ef( 
Dabei l^alf il^m bie ®6ttin aOWnettja, bie il^n lieb l^atte, unb fc^ 
il^m einen Saum gum SJiaft, njenn ^a'ion ben ftagte, fo fagte 
il^m, tt?a§ et tl^un foKte. 

!Da§ ©d^iff l^ieg atgo, unb bie auf bem ©d^iff gingen, nc 
man bie SCtgonauten. Untet ben Sttgonauten ujaten oud^ §ct 
unb gujei Stiibet, bie l^atten glfigel unb lonnten butd^ bie 
piegen, unb ein §elb, bet l^ieg ^oCuj, bet fd^lug aKe gu Sober 
mit il^m auf bie ^uft fam^?ften. 

!Da famen fie mit bem ©d^iffe nac^ einem 8anb, beffen i 
l^ieg ?tm^Iu§, unb njenn ^^embe nad^ feinem 8anb famen, fo m: 
fie mit il^m Idmpfen, unb et mat ftatf genug unb fd^Iug atfe 
^oKuf abet fd^Iug il^n gu Soben unb fd^lug i^n tobt, ben 
war biife. 

Composition. 1. Uebet teel^eS 8anb teat ^elia§ S 
2. SKit toem »at bet 3Satet S^fon'§ oettoanbt? 3. SBie l^ieg ■ 
mb wa§ tomtt man nm feinem ©ol^ne fagen? 4. ©as l^atte 
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bem fiiintgc ^tta« f)inttxixai)t? 5. 2Ba« manftaltetc bicfet S5nig, 
unb Jwn lub et bagu ein? 6. ffiaS toibcrful^t bcm 3f^f<>n unternjegS, 
unb tocr »ar ©d^ulb boran? 7. SBaS tourbc bem ^a\on tion ^clta§ 
5efo^Ien? 8. 3DWt toem ntugtc man um ben ©efife be^ golbenen 
SliefeS lam^fen? 9. SBte ^df SKiner^a bem Qafon? 10. 8(uf tt)el^ 
(^©(^tff lub 3[afon feme tittetlid^en greunbe em? 11. S33er befanb 
^ oHc^ unlet i^nen? 12. JJJeld^et ©efinnung war bet ^ontg 
UXjM, in beffen 8anb fie famen? 13. SOBer tdmpfte mit i^m? 
14. 3BeI(^en ©rfolg ^atte bet «am^)f? 

§ 3$9« itaerfe^ttttg. 

2Ba§ fpielt i^r fiit ein ©^)iel? — ©n ®^)iel, rooDon bu nod§ 
ni(^t§ ijerftel^ft. — ?lc^, iefet erinnere ic^ mid^ beffctben, i^r fpielt 
^ijdil? (£§ njurbe oft in bem ipaufe mcine^ feligen 93atcr§ gef^Jtelt. 
?(6cr ift boS ©^)iel benn mirflid^ fo fd^mer? — ®§ ift fo f^mer, bag 
nur toenige barin SKeiftet finb. — 9Bogu bient bie bidfe gigur, n^eld^e 
rinem S:^urme ai^nltcl^ fiel^t? — ©ie fott bie f^tDdd^eren giguten 
W%n, bie tingg um fie l^etum ftel^en. — Unb tt?ogu bient ba§ ^ferb 
baneben? — !Da§ ift ein ©^jringer, ber nad^ benen au^fd^Idgt, meld^c 
^N gu nal^e fommen. — SBa^ mad^t man mit ber Sonigin? — 
?)cnnit nimmt man bie ^iguren, n^eld^e fid^ auf i^r g^Ib magen. — 
®ie nennt man ben Dffijier baneben? — !5)a§ ift i^r Slbjutant, eiu 
Soufer, ber fid^ nur in fd^rager JRid^tung bemegt. — 2Bie Diele ©d^ritte 
^^t ber iionig? — !Ber gel^t nur einen ©d^ritt, unb baran f)at er 
^^ genug, er fott Ja nid^t mitfd^lagen, fonbem nur leiten. — !5)ic 
ft^toaij^ Sauem lonnen aber bod^ nid^t oon grogem 5Wu^en fein ? — 
3)u toitft iiber fie erftaunen, loenn bu fie erft am SBerfe fie^ft. !5)ie 
Obetpguren finb gu auSgefe^t, menu nid^t eine SWenge fleincrer ba 
H tpomit man {ene befc^iifeen lann. - Sber ba ic^ gerabe baran 
Me, loie bift bu ju einem fo tiid^tigen ©d^ad^f^jiel gelangt? — 3)a^ 
^^^r bag id^ mid^ oft unb lange geiibt l^abe. 

§ 290. tiattttg. 

The coachman who took (brad^te) me home from the station 
^"day, had a (rather) strange ^ vehicle ^. His horse, whose (beffen) 
owner* lives in my neighbourhood*, was ash-coloured (afd^grau). 
HJB carriage ^ to which a step ^ was wanting, dated frota th.e 
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last century. The seat, which I occupied inside ^, was made c 
a bundle of straw ®. The wheels, that were nearly all of th 
same size, moved (gingen) inwards and outwards^. The reins ^ 
the length of which was insufficient^^), scarcely kept togethe 
and the horses'shoes ^^, to which there were viranting nails i 
several places, were almost worn off (octfd^liffcn). In short (fur? 
driver ^^ and carriage, of which the latter (ipeld^Ct Ic^tete) resemble 
a conveyance (^vi)XtDtxl) out of the Thirty- Years-war ^, were quil 
apt (gang bagu gectgnct) to attract ^^ the eyes of the crowd in 
camaval procession ^^. 

^) eigcntpmlic^. ^) ba§ gul^rmcrl. ^) bet ©tgcntpmer. *) bic ^aij 
barfd^aft ^) bet SOSagcn. ^) bet gufettitt. ^ tm ^fiwiem. ^) bet 
©trol^bunb. ^) cm- unb auSroart^. ^®) bic SuQtl ^^) ungutei^cnb. 
^2) ba§ §ufeifcn, ^^) bcr gii^rer. ^*) bcr btcigigjdl^rigc ^ricg. ^^j 
ouf fid^ gicl^cn st. ^^) bcr (Jafd^ingSgug. 

§ 291* ®le Vvgottiittteiu ©ortfcfeung.) 

©atnad^ lamen bic Strgonauten mit tl^tcm ©d^iff Srgo mi> 
cfaict ©tabt ©alm^bcffa, bott tooffntt cin S5ntg mit 92amcn ^l^tneu^. 

©ex f)attt ^upxttx b5fe gcmac^t, unb QW^^^^ "^ i^" 8" f^^f^' 
mad^tc il^n 6Itnb, unb wenn ct fid^ gu S^ifd^c fe^cn tooUtt, urn ju 
effcn, fo jEamen abfd^eulid^e groge 3Sogel, bic man ^axpt)m nawite. 
©icfe ^axpt)tn l^atten cine §aut ijon ©ifcn, tok cin ganger, unb weiui 
bic 8cutc be§ ^^tnea§ nad^ i^nen fd^offcn ober l^ieben, fo tonnten fi« 
fie ntd^t ijernjunbcn; bic ^axptjm fjattm aud^ gtogc cifeme ^ofieit 
momit fie bic Scute gertiffen, bie fie wegiagen tooUttn. ffienn nu' 
ba§ @ffen aufgetragen tt?ar, [o lamcn fie unb fd^lcp^jtcn c§ meg, \xti 
menu fie nid^t aCeS megtragen lonntcn, fo bcfd^mufetcn fie bic ©d^iiffct 
unb ben 2ifd&, bag c5 gang abfd^eulid^ ftan!. !5)a nun bcr atin 
^pi^incaS niemate orbentlid^ effen lonnte, fo ijcrl^ungcrtc ct betno^ 
Site bic |)clbcn gu il^m famen, ctgal^Itc cr i^ncn fein UngliidC ud 
»cinte fcl^r unb bat pe, il^m bod^ gu l^elfcn. !5)ie §elbcn fe^tcn fw 
mit i^m gu 2:ifd^, unb afe ba§ ©ffcn l^crcingcbtad^t warb, fo fame 
aud^ bie ^axpt^m l^cretngcflogen. ;3fafon unb feine ©cfal^ttcn gogc 
tl^re ©d^n^crter unb l^icbcn nad^ il^ncn, <ba§ l^alf abet nid^t§. 5) 
beiben ©ol^nc bc§ SotcaS, Qtta^ unb Mais, loeld^e gliigcl l^ottei 
fd^ioangen fid^ in bic 8uft, ba wurben bie §atp^en bangc unb flogi 
weg, unb bie beiben §elben ^ojen ^ititex tl|nen i^ct; bic ^axptji 
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mxka julc^t miibc unb gang angft imb flclcn in bic ©ce unb er- 
tronfen. !Da louicn 3^^^ ^^^ ^atai§ juriirf, unb nun ijattt bet 
arme $]^inca§ 9hi]^c unb lonntc cffcn. 

Composition. 1. SOSo^in famcn bie 3trgonauten? 2. SBic 
W bcr ^iJnig btcfct ©tabt? 3. So^cr fam fcinc ©Unb^eit? 4. ffia§ 
geft^Q^, ujcnn cr ju Sifd^c fag? 5. SBatum fonnten bic itnk be§ 
^mcS bicfe S^iete nid^t ijcwunbcn? 6. SBomit griff en bic ^ax^ 
))^ bie aWcnfd^en an? 7. 2Ba§ t^aten fie, fobalb ba§ ©ffen aufge^ 
tragen mat? 8. ©em erga^lte ^^inea§ fein Ungliidf? 9. SBie 
Mtcn fid^ bie §elben biefer S3ogeI entlebigen? 10. SBcr trieb bie 
3S8gcI fort, unb mcld^e^ 6nbe l^atten biefe? 

§ 292. tie Kttgett. 

^ij f)abt jtt)ei Stugen, ein red^teS unb ein linfeg 3luge. SDtit 
bw Stugen fel^e id^ atte§, tt)a§ urn mid^ ift. ^ fel^e ben Jifd^, mU 
i)n m mir ftel^t; ben ©tul^I, auf meld^ent id^ fi^e; bie SC^iire, burd^ 
^c xij in^S 3^^^^ 9^^^' ^"^ ^^^ ©ielen ber ©tube, auf mcld^en 
^^ ftel^e. ^ fel^e bie Siid^er, toorin id^ lefe, unb bie S^afel, auf 
*cl(i^cr id^ fd^teibe. ^i) fel^e bie Scute, bie auf ber ©trage gel^en. 
S^ fel^c ben ffialb, beffen griincS 8aub meine ?lugen ergo^t. ^d^ fel^e 
bic 3Biefe, auf mdd^er xi) ©lumen p^Mt, unb ben glug, an meld^em 
^ angle, ^i) fe^e bie ©onne, meld^e bent Untergange nal^e ift, unb ben 
SKonb, ber balb aufge^en toirb. (£§ gibt 8eutc, mcld^e blaue Slugen l^aben, 
^ anbere, bei benen fie fd^marj obcr braun finb. SOSenn ic^ fd^Iafe, 
boiin fd^liege id^ nteine 3lugen gu. SBcr nid^t fel^en !ann, ift blinb. 

§ 293. Hearing. 

Man has two ears, a right and a left one. The ears are 

P^ious 1 organs. Naturally 2, all that (atte§, toa§) man hears is 

Hot agreeable. Thus (©0 l^abcn) the whistling ^ of a locomotive 

^Wch passes \ the rolling ^ of the thunder that announces ^ an 

approaching ^ tempest, the cries which the owl ® utters ^ in the 

^^kness of the night, have in themselves (fid^) nothing that can 

relight ^^ us. It is indifferent ^^ for me (mir) to hear the hello w- 

Uig 12 Qf ^Q Qx which is grazing ^^ in (auf) the meadow, the 

^^king ^* of the dog which attacks ^^ the passers-by ^^. But 

^iat can be more agreeable than music that flatters our ears 

Wat.)? What more delightful ^^ than the singing (Don) of (a) thou.- 
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sand little birds that fly about in our gardens and woods? In 
short, without (ba§) hearing we cannot listen i® (to) what distin- 
guished orators are exposing [to us] ; we cannot converse ^* with the 
friends who come to visit us, we cannot understand the witty ^^ 
repartees 21 that animate 22 conversation ^\ Hearing is, there- 
fore, a most important sense. He who (iDCt) has lost his hearing 
is deaf. 

1) toftbar. 2) natiirlid^. ^) ba§ ^feifen. *) Doriibctgcl^en st. ^) t>a€ 
JRoCen. ^) anfiinbigen. ') ^crannal^cnb. ^) bic ®ule. ^) auSfto^m st. 
10) crgo^cn. ^i) glci^giiltig. ^^) ba5 Sriitlen. ^^ grafcn. 1*) baS Scacn. 
1^) anfallen st. 1^) bcr 3Sorfibcrge^enbe. 1^) Kcbli^. ^^ l^Crcn. ^^) t)Ot^ 
tragen st. 20) njijjig. 21) t)ie Slntwort. 22) bdcbcn. 23) bte Untcrl^altung. 



§ 294. ®le IlirgQttatttett. (gortfcfeung.) 

3(I§ ber SBinb giinftig mar, gingcn bic §clbcn miebcr auf i§r 
©d^iff 3trgo, urn m^ Sold^i^ ju fegcin, unb al§ fie i)on ^l^inca^ 
Slbf^ieb na^men, umarmte cr fie unb Higte fie unb banfte i^nen nod^ 
i)telmal§, bag fie i^m au^ feiner grogen ^oti) gel^olfen l^atten, 
unb gum !5)anl gab er i^nen einen guten diati). 8tuf ber grogen 
©ee, uber bte fie fegeln mugten, fd^mommen g»ei groge ^Jelfcn, tote 
bie ©§berge in ber ©ee fd^mimmen, mo gar fein ©ommer ift, fon- 
bern tmmer ©inter. SOSenn bie gelfen an einanberfttegen, fo fd^Iugen 
fie aCe§ in Stiicfe, ma§ bogmtf^en mar; menu gifd^e im SBaffcr 
fd^mamnten, fo fd^lugen fie fie tobt; unb menn etn ©d^tff burd^fcgeUt 
moHte, fo ful^ren fie an einanber, menn ba§ ©d^tff in ber SDWttc tt>ar^ 
unb fd^Iugen e^ in Heine ©tiidfe unb aCe SWenfd^en, bie barauf maren, 
tobt. !3Die gelfen ijattt ij^tter in bie ©ee gefe^t, i'Cimit lein ©c^tff 
nad^ told^is fomnten fottte. SWun mugte aber ^^inea§, bag bic gclfcn 
immcr meit au^cinanberfu^rcn, menn fie jufamntcngcfd^Iagcn l^attcn, 
unb fie ful^rcn immcr jufammen, menn etn ©d^iff burd^fd^mtmmen, 
ober etn S3ogcI burd^piegen motttc. 

Composition 1. SBann gingen bic §elben mieber ouf i^t 

©d^iff, unb mo^in fcgeltcn fie? 2. 9Ba3 t^at ^^ineaS bet tl^rer W)^ 

retfe? 3. ffio fd^mammen bic grogen JJ^tfen, unb mic fallen fie au§? 

4. SBa§ gefd^al^, menn bie ^fen jufammenftiegen? 5. SBarum l^otte 

Jupiter bie ^IJen in bie ©ee gefe^t? 6. SaS mugte ^^incas? 
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§ 295. At a boarding school. 3ii eittem ^eufiottat. 

Principal K Well (9?un), Mr. Andrew, where are the boys 2? 
Usher ^. They are in the yard*, Sir. — Pr. Is Peter who 
obliged to go and fetch (ijat l^olcn miiffen) his copy-book from 
le, come back (toiebct guriid)? — Ush. I saw him in the cor- 
r^. — Pr. And has James, whose task (3tufgabe) I had torn 
having (tt?eil fie) been badly written, copied it again ? — Usii. 
•e it is. — Pr. Where is Francis to whom I had given an 
rcise to do? — Ush. He is in the study-room ^. — Fr. And 
Paul, the day-scholar (©tabtfd^iilcr), whom I turned out {^OXU 
fte) yesterday on account (tt)egen) of his bad conduct, has he 
wn his father^s signature '^ at the bottom of his note ®? — 
I. Not yet, his father is on a journey (auf JRcifeit), but Paul 
mised to show it me to-morrrow. — Pr. Have the boys that 
going to the drawing-lesson, all their implements ^ ? — Ush. 
rry and William are gone to buy some drawing-paper (^rfd^cn^ 
)icr); the other pupils have all they want. — Pr. Have the 
Qs, whose backs ^^ are out of order (im Umftanbe), been repa- 
(au§ge6eff ett) ? — L'sh. They are, but they are not yet pain- 
over (angeftrid^en). The painter I had ordered ^^ cannot come 
! week. — Pr. Have the boys to whom I lent reading-books, 
ught them back? — Ush. The books have all been delivered 
) cingegangen). — Pr. By the way (beilaufig gefagt), note down 
names of the boys that are running up (^etauf laufcit) the 
rcase ^2 after recreation- time ^^, they make a dreadful noise ^*. 
y should show more order ^^ and discipline ^^. 

1) bcr !Ditcftor. ^) bet ©d^iilcr. 3) bcr Unterlc^rer. *) bcr |)of, 
er ®ang. ^ ber ©tubicnfaal. ^ bic Untetfd^rtft. ®) ber QittA, 
•a§ (Serat^. ^^) bic define, i^) befteffen. ^^) bic Xuppt. ^^) bie 
olung: 1*) ba§ ®crau[d^. ^^) bie Drbnung. ^^) bic 3"^*- 

§ 296. itaung. 

I have two brothers, one is a physician \ the other a judge ^. 
h of them are very active. No doubt, they have their 
Its 3, but nobody is without them, nobody is possessed (bcfi^t) 
every virtue (aCc 2^ugenben). All (men) are from time to 
e subjected* to error ^ Very few keep measure^ in every thing 
allem). But all (men) (may) have something that distin- 
shes ' them from the rest {t^ox anbetn). Not every one is liked 
iebt), but, on the other hand, there are very few (e§ gtbt auc^ 
' UJCntge) that have no friends. All do not (ntc^t aHc) cherish 
ury 8, many a one (manc^er) prefers simplicity ^ Of such a 
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mind (ki^ttxtXi ©inttcS) are both my brothers, nothing can please 
them that looks like (au^fie^t nai)) magnificence ^^, They are be-^ 
friended ^^ by everybody, and there is no one (c§ gibt ntcmcmb"^ 
who should be (ift) their real ^^ enemy. 

1) bcr ?trjt. 2) ber SRid^tcr. ^) bcr ^l^Icr. *) untcworfen. ^) bex 
:$^rtt^um. «) ba§ aWag. 7) au^sei^nen. ») bcr ^runf. ») btc emfac^= 
^cit. 10) bie ^xai)t, ii) beHeM-6ci. 12) njirflic^. 

§ 297. tit llrgottatttett. ©ortfefeung.) 

35e§megcn ga6 cr ben Hrgonautcn cincn flugen ^ati), unb ffc 
tl^atcn, n;a§ er i^nen rietl^, unb famcn gliirfltd^ l^ttiburd^, unb id^ toilT 
bit crgd^Ien, mie fie c§ mad^ten. 

ate fie anfamen, n^o bie gelfen \^tvammtn, ba lagen fie toeit 
loon einanber, unb fingen gletd^ an, fid^ na^er gu fommen. !Die Sr* 
flonauten fegelten gerabe auf bie ^ttt ju, unb ate fie bid^t »or tl^iten 
maten, ftanb einer t)on ben |)elben Dom auf bem ©c^tff unb ffitlt 
rine 2^auf>c in ber §anb unb lieg fie fliegen; toenn nun tttoaS 8cben* 
bigeg gmifd^en bie gelfen lam, fo mugten fie gufammenfd^lagen, unb 
bann ful^ren fie tcieber weit auSeinanber. !5)te Zanht war gcfd^winb, 
unb bie (Sottin SWinertja l^alf il^r, weil e§ eine fel^r gute Zauit toox, 
fie tt?ar ganj meig. 

?lte bie gelfen gufammeufd^Iugen, toax nur nod^ il^r ©d^wonj 
bajtoifd^en, unb ber marb il^r au§geriffen, a6er bie gebem tt)U#^^ 
bal^ mieber. S)a ful^ren nun bie ^Ifen wieber gang ipeit auSein* 
anber, unb nun ruberten aCe ipelben au^ aflen ^fiften unb lamen 
gliidflid^ burd^; ate bie gelfen toieber gufammenfc^lugen, fd^Iugen (^^ 
nur ein !Ieine§ ©tudf ^inten t)om ©c^iffe ab. 3)te S^aube fe^te fi^ 
mieber auf bag ©^iff unb mar ni^t bofe auf bie Slrgonauten, uf^" 
l&emad^ nal^m 3Winert)a fie unb fefete fie an" ben ^immel, unb ba i* 
fie ie^t ein fd^one^ ©ternbilb? 

Compsiotion. 1. S33te lagen bie gelfen, ate fie »or \Sf^^ 
auf amen? 2. SBaS t^aten bie Strgonauten? 3. SBa§ l^atte einer b^ 
§elben in ber §anb, unb ma§ tl^at er bamit? 4. fiam bie 2aub-^ 
glfldflic^ bur^? 5. 2Ba§ Derlor unb er^telt fie mteber? 6. ffia^ 
t^aten bie 2(rgonauten beim Stu^einanbergel^en ber ^Ifen? 7. Srlitteir^ 
fie ein Urtgliid? 8. ^am btc iCaubc juriidE? 
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§ 238. UOttitg. 

Father. I see none of my friends coming, iiowever a great 
lanj of them (otele) promised to attend ^ the little festival ' I 
m giving in honour of my being decorated (ju ®^rcn ntctncr 
)rbcnSt)crIet]5im3). Look out (®tel^ mal l^in). my son, if you per- 
eive anybody on the way leading (bcr JU . . . fii^tt) to our house. 
— Son. Indeed, I see (ic^ fcl^c voo^t) two gentlemen coming, but 
leither (of them) is a fidend of yours (ift ijon ^ijX^n ^"^rcunbcn). — 
t may be (cS !ann fein), that such or such a one (bicfcr obcr jcner) 
las a hindrance ^ but all of them cannot be in the same predic- 
unent*. Well (nun), awaiting their arrival (in ©rmartung i^rct 
Snlunft), I will tell you a pretty little story which I read lately 
'noili^) in a journal: A man having (mcld^cr . . .) grown rich 
through dishonest ^ means ^ awoke ever}' night at (5ci) the least 
noiae 7, always imagining (inbcm cr fid^ ftct§ cinbi(bctc) that people ^ 
wanted * to rob i® him. One day, having (afe cr . . .) called his 
servant to search with him, he adressed the latter (menbete er fid^ 
^n ..,) who was coming back without having (ol^nc jcmanb angc^ 
^toffen gu l^abcn) seen anybody: „Now, John, you have been 
searching everywhere (bu l^ift bag gangc ^au§ burd^fud^t), have you 
seen a thief ^^ in the house? — No, Sir, says John, except ^'- 
^'ou I have seen nobody. 

1) 6eiwo^ncn. ^) ba§ ^ft. •^) bag §)inbctnt6. *) bcr gaB. 
') imc^rltd^. «) bag SKittcI. ^ bag ®craufc^. «) bic Scute plur. 
) tooCcn. 10) beftc^lcn. ^^) bcr 'iDtcb. ^^) auger dat. 

§ 399. The Verb. 

Formation of the Passive Voice. 

The Passive Voice is formed with the auxiliary iQftdftl 

**<l the past participle of the verb conjugated. Ex.: 'Dag 93ud^ 

^th t)Xtl gettftit the book is much read. 

Note 1, Bear in mind that tho auxiliary merbcn is coDJugated with 
in. Ex.: S^ Mtt gctrorben I have become. Its past participle when 
'^ed to a verb, drops the prefix ge, and takes its place after it. £x. : 
l^e Siftc bcr @(^iller ift fd^on )7crlcfcn Itiinrdeit the names of the boys have 
Already been called over. 

Note 2. As the English use in the Passive voice the auxiliary fcin, 
^Q best way of ascertaining whether {ein or tocrbcn are to be employed, 
^ to torn the Passive by the Active. If that be possile, toerbcn will 
JJ in its place. Ex.: SDcr gcinb itjurbc gcj^logcn = man f^Iug ben gfcinb 
hey beat the enemy = the enemy was beaten. 
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§ 300. Use of the Passl? e Yolee. 

1. The agent of an action being unknown or people i 
willing to name him, there are two ways of forming the 8enten< 

a) either by taking for subject ntHtl people, with the y< 

in the Active, 
bj or by using *ei8' with the Passive. Ex.: SKlitI \pX\ 

gu tout people speak too loud. — (SiS tt)irb gu la 

gef)7ro(^en. 

Note, Thence the use of this Voice in defences. Ex.: Soft loi 
nic^t gefungcn no singing now. 

2. The agent of an action is known, but a particular stre 
being laid on the object, it is made subject of the clause, tl 
agent going with the preposition by before him. Ex.: Peter lu 
written the letter = the letter has been written by Peter, $ct 

f)at ben 93rief gcfd^ricbcn = Her Brief wurbc Hotl ^ter gefc^tiebe 

Note. The English preposition by after a passive verb is renderi 
in German by nutt before the name of a person or animal, by httii ^ 
fore the name of a thing. Ex. : ^arl tptrb Hutt fcinen Qcltern geliebt Cbarl 
is loved by his parents, ^err 2ang tourbe imtt einem ^unbe gcbiffcu ^ 
Lang was bitten by a dog. ^er 8oIbat tpurbc hnxH^ eincn ©tctn gct5bl 
the soldier was killed by a stone. 

This rule, however, is not strictly observed, things very often beii 
considered as agents. Ex.: dx tourbe Hunt ^inbe umgemorfen he w 
overthrown by t£e wind. 

3. In German the Passive voice is employed with tra 
sitive verbs, and with intransitives only when they are used 
the 3rd pers. singular having for subject *t&\ Ex.: ^ Unit 
ben gangcn 9[bcnb gcf^Jtelt they were playing all the evening. 

EXAMPLES. 
The Indicative Present. 

^ metrde gelobt I am praised, mir merdeii gelo6t we are prai^ 

bu mltft gctobt you are praised, i^t merdet gelobt you arc prai» 
er mird gelobt he Is praised, fie luetrdetl gelobt they are prais 

§ 301. ttderfe^ttiig. 

9Ber loirb gelobt? — SKein fletner 93tuber. — SSon mm to 
er gelobt? — 3Son feinem Setter. — Unb wirft bu aud^ gelobt? 
SHein, ic^ werbe getabelt (to blame). — 33on loem loirft bu getabi 
— Son meinem SSater. — ©arum wirft bu oon ifjm getabelt? 
SBeil id^ ungel^orfam geioefen bin. — ©urben beine iSd^toeftem c 
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jctabelt? — Syieiit, bie murbcn Mo^nt, fie finb cmfig unb folgfam 
po^m, — !©elnc faumfcltgcn 23cttcm murbcn gctot§ aud^ beftraftV 
— Sic ttwrbcn t)on i^rcm SSormunbc bcftraft unb in cine ^enfion ge 
j(%Wt. — ©0 ift 8ubtt)ig? — §aft bu t^n n5t^tg? — (£r mirb 
»on femem SSatcr gcfucj^t. — ©age i^m, bag Submig gletd^ tommen 
twtb. — VkS tt)trb ^icr gcgcniiber gcbaut? — Da witb ein §ausJ 
geSout — griir wen? — JJiir ntcincn Onfcl. — SBann mirb c§ be- 
jogen? — ftiinftigeS ^f)x, — Qjc^jt wirb ntd^t gcfprod^cn, Sinber, 
le^jt trtib gcotfecitct. — ©iC^. Dann mirb au^ nic^t gcfungcn. — 
gerb. ffiemi cud^ boS ft5rt, toerbc id^ aufl^orcn. — 9BiIl^. ©it mx 
ben bit bafiir aujscrorbcntlid^ Dctbunbcn fcin. 

§ 302. ftdtttig. 

Fred, I have several questions ^ to put ^ to you, are you 
^posed* to answer me? — Very willingly (tcd^t gem), (my) 
imde. — Well, let us begin (fo fangen Voir an). Who is liked * 
in society? — The child that is good (arttg), the man that is 
virtuous ^ and complaisant ^ — Who is despised ^? — The man 
^ho is dangerous ® or useless ^ to society ^^ — What happens to 
(W|ft) the man who is arrogant ^^? — He is blamed ^^ and 
avoided ^* by everybody. — What are pupils to expect (tt)a§ 
5<4en ... gU ertoattcn) who are diligent? — They are rewarded^* 
*t the end of the year and pass (metben Derfe^t in) into an upper 
class. — What may (^aben) pupils expect who are idle? — They 
^ay expect to be turned out of the class (auS ber Piaffe fortge- 
t*^ gU tt?etbcn). Besides ^^ they are liked (beltcbt) by (bet) no- 
body. — That is capital (tJOttrefflid^), you know morality i^ thor- 
oughly (t)on ®tunb au§), but you will do well (mo^l baran tl^un) 

^ ftpply ^^ its laws ^® to (auf) yourself and to (auf) your brother, 
•^t present (gcgenwStttg) you are not Hked nor esteemed i^, as (ba) 
your behaviour is not at all satisfactory (butd^au^ nid^t befticbtgenb 
^R). Take as an example (nimm ein 93etfptel an) your cousin, at 
(abet) whom you laugh ^^ sometimes on account (tt?egen) of his 
^^kwardness **. He is well received (millfommen bet) by every- 
"^y. For he is active, attentive and serviceable ^3, whenever** 
*n occasion presents (fid^ barbtetet) of being useful. 

^) ble gtage. ^) fteCen an ace. ») genetgt. *) gem fe^en. ^) tu> 
jenb^aft. «) gefaiftg. ^ mad^ten. «) gefa^rlic^. ^) unnii^. lo) btc @e= 
Wft^aft. ^^) anmagenb. ^^) tabeln. ^^) X)etmeiben. i*) beto^nen. i^) 
^bem. ") btc ©ittenlel^te. ^^ anwenben. ^^) bag ®efe%. i») ac^ten. 
^ bos g3etragen. «i) lad^en. 22) ba§ linftf^e SBefen. ^o) btenftferttg. 
«)fo oft. 
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§ 303. t)it Vtgomiiitett. (^ortfetjung.) 

3lte btc atrgonautcn gliidHd^ inxif bic ©^m^Icgobcn gclomtt 
\vaxm, Itcfcn fie enblid^ in ben ^lug ^f)a\x§ cin, bcr but^ Mi 
fitegt. ©tntgc bltcbcn auf bcm ©d^tff, Qf^fon after unb ^oBuj t 
mele anbcrc ^elbcn gtngcn in bic ©tabt, tt?o bcr ^3nig tpol^ntc. 2 
^8nig l^icg ^tc§ unb ^attc cine S^od^ter, bic l^icg 9Mcbea. Qfa^ 
fagtc bcm SBnig 8ttc§, bag $clia§ fie gcfcj^icft l^afte, um ba§ goBx 
SSIieg ju bringcn, unb iat il)n, bag er e§ i^m gcbcn tooUU. ti 
tvoUk ba§ aSHcg nicj^t X)etlietcn unb fonntc c§ aud^ Qfcifon nid^t a 
fd^Iagcn, bcnn c§ tear bcftimmt, bag er c§ l^crgcficn tnfijfe, mcnn em( 
au§ ®riccl^cnlanb fame unb c§ Dcrlangtc. Sr fagtc alfo Qf^fon, < 
foCc c§ ^abcn, abcr cr muffc jutjor bic cl^cmcn ©ticrc t)Ot efaw 
^Pug f^?anncn unb cin grogc§ ©tiidf gclb um<)pgcn unb barai b 
35^nc bc§ ©tad^cnS fficn. ©ic cl^etncn ©Here ^attc SSuHan gcmoc^ 
fie gingcn unb bcmcgtcn fid^ unb Icbtcn tt?ie mirllid^ ©ticrc, aber \ 
ftlicfcn gcucr an^ bcr 5Wafc unb bcm SKauI unb waren nod^ tAA 68f< 
unb ftSrfcr, ate mirflid^e ©ticrc. Dcstpcgcn l^attcn pe cincn ^tii 
t)on grogcn ©tcincn unb ©fen gcbaut, unb tt?arcn barin mit ftotfi 
eifcmen tetten angebunben. 

Unb menn bic Drad^enga^nc untcr bic Srbc famen, tt?ic Soi 
unter bie @rbe fommt, tocnn c§ gefaet mirb, fo mud^fcn cifcrne 3RS 
ner au§ bcr @rbe l^crau^, mit ganjen unb ©c^mcrtem, bic ben, b 
fie gefSet ^atte, umbrad^ten. 3ttfo motttc bcr ^Snig, bag bic @tt€ 
^a\on tobtcn fottten, unb toenn bie ©ticrc i^n nid^t tSbtcten, fo bad 
er, bag c§ bie eifcmen SIKSnncr t^un tt?ilrben. 

Composition. 1. ;^n mcld^cn ^btg famen bic 3lrgonaut« 
nad^bcm fie burd§ bie ©^ntplegaben gcfc^ifft tt?arcn? 2. SffiaS t^oi 
bie §clben beim Slnlanbcn? 3. 5Wenne bie Seamen bc§ fifinigS ti 
feiner 2:oc^ter. 4. SWad^tc J^afon ben 9tte§ mit feinem Jluftrage J 
fannt? 5. Unter mclc^en Sebingungen fottte Q^fon ba§ go&e 
3Slieg crl^alten? 6. SBic maren bie e^cmen ©ticrc? 7. ©ie f 
i^r ©tan cca&l 8. SBaS gef d^a^ mit ben Drac^cnjai^ncn, wer 
fie untcr bic Crbe famen? 9. S33ai5 tt?ar bcr SShmfd^ i 
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§ 304« Tlie Passive continued. 

Imperfect. Perfect. 

3i^ Xonxit gclobt ^if bin cjeloet ii^orben 

1 ^as praised, I have been praised, 

^ ttmtbeft geloK bu 6tft gelobt iporbeii, 

« toutbc gclo6t etc. cr tft gclobt njorben etc. 

Pluperfect. 

^ mar gelobt morbeii 

I had beeu praised^ 

bu tparft gelobt morben, 
er mar gelobt morben etc. 

§ 305. itderff^ttng. 

Souife, mte pcJ^t^ e« mit btr in ber ®ef(^t(^tc an§, btft bu [tart 
barm? — @o jiemlicj^. — SJann mirft bu mtr nwl^t etntge g-ragen 
tfonttpcrtcn !6nnen? — 9Mtt 5Jergntigen. — SBann murbe bte ©tabt 
*om crbaut? — ^ Sal^re 754 t). (Sf)x. — SBar ffartl^ago ma^renb 
^ p\aA\iitn Jhrtege ober uad^ benfelben jerftort^ morben ? — Slad^ 
Nrt6cn. — SBann murben bte ^erfcr bet ©iaratbon gefc^lagen'^? — 
3w 3«ar}re 490 ». S^r. — Sann murbe ffcitl ber ©roge jum Satfcr 
gefrSnt*? — ^^m ^[a^re 800 n. e^r. — ^n meld^em ^afjxt tft 
fmerita entberft'^ tvorben? — ;3;tn ^[al^re 1492. — Sann murbe ber 
^ ^eugjug in ba§ gelobte l^anb unteruommen*'? — ^m ^af)xt 
1096. — Unter mem ? — llnter (^ottfrteb m\ 23outtIon. — 955ann 
ift bas erfte 93ucl^ gebrucft' morbeu? — :|^m ^aijxz 145G n. Sl^r. — 
'^ ift berrlid^. SBann murbeft bu geboreuV — Den breigtgften 
%il 1870. — ^ fe^, bu bift in ber ©c^ule gut unterrid^tet 
^^bcn, id^ bante bir fiir beine freunbltd^en 2lnttt?orten. 

^) to go OD. 2) to destroy. '^) to defeat. ^) to crown. ^)to 
'^^ver. **)to undertake. '^)to print. 

^ 306. Tlie tutor and his pupil. 

Tutor. Let us conjugate^ for a while (mir moCen einmal . .) 
to pass the remainder of the lesson (um ben iibrigen S^betl ber 
Stimbe ju (£nbe gu brtngen). Pupil. As you please, Sir (©tc e« 
^^jtm beliebt). — T. Then begin with the present indicative active 
and the present indicative passive. — P. I love my parents and 

u 
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I am loved by them; you love your parents and you are loved 
by them. — T. Proceed to the imperfect (gcl^c jum . . iifiet). — 
I loved my parents and I was loved by them; we loved our 
parents and we were loved by them; you cherished^ your uncle 
and you were cherished by him. — T. Now say the perfect and 
pluperfect. — P. My brother has been educated^ by his godfather, 
we have been neglected* by our friends, the workmen had been 
dismissed^ by their employers^. But, pray. Sir, let us change^ 
the subject and take® something more interesting^ — T. Well, 
cite (fagc) some historical facts^®. Name (ncnnc mtt) the birth- 
date^^ of Lessing,Klopstock,Wieland, Herder, Goethe and Schiller. 
P. Klopstock was bom (gcbotcn) on (am) the 2nd (of) July in 
(tm 3i^^tc) 1724); Lessing was bom on the 22nd (of) January 
in 1729. Wieland on the 5th (of) September in 1719, Herder ontho 
15th of August in 1744, Goethe on the 28th (of) August in 1749 
and Schiller on the 10th (of) November in 1759. — There we have 
got enough for to-day (5Wun, fiit l^cutc l^aben toit genug); I see 
your memory is still tenacious (feft). Those (ba§) are great men 
that serve us for examples (jum Seifptcle). They have not only 
been esteemed and honoured by their contemporaries^*, but will 
also be esteemed and honoured by all fiiture^* generations^* 

^) fonjugtcren. ^) ttjctt^ l^altcn. ^) ctjtcl^n st *) tyttnai)' 
laffigcn. ^) cntlaffen st. «) bcr 93rob^etr. "^ toed^fcfa. ^; ncl^mcn 
toxx . . t)ox. ^) anjtel^enb. ^®) l^iftorifcj^c Sil^atfad^cn plur. ii) ber 
®cburt§tag. ^^) bcr S^ttgenoffe. 



§ 307. Sie tttgomittteti. (^ottfe^ung.) 

Die S^ocj^ter bc§ S6nig3, SKcbca, fal^ Qf^fon Set il^rcm SBater 
unb getoanu il^n lieb, unb c§ tl^at tl^r Icib, bag 3»afon umfommen 
foCtc. @tc fonnte 3aubcr!raftc fod^cn unb fe^tc fid^ auf ctncn SBagcn, 
ber mtt flicgenbcn ©d^Iangen 6cf^)annt toax, unb fo flog 'fie burd^ bie 
8uft unb fammeltc tauter auf Dtelen Scrgcn unb in "J^Sittn, on 
ben Ufem t)on SBad^en, unb an^ aCcn biefen ^Sutem briitfte fie ben 
©aft au^, unb bcrettete i^n, unb bann ging fie gu Qf^fon, ol^ne bog 
il^r SSater e§ mugte, unb brad^te tl^m ben ©aft unb fagtc ii)m, bag 
er bamit fetn ®efid^t unb fcine §anbe unb 5lmte unb SBeine rciben 
foCte unb aud^ feine Mftung, fetnen ©c^ilb, fein ©d^tt?ert unb fcfate 
2anit, 35aburd^ tt?arb er etnen Sag lang noc^ tjtel ftSrfer afe aUe 
bie anbem ^elben, unb ba§ geuer tjerbrannte il^n nid^t unb ffiifen 
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Dunbctc i^n nid^t unb ]^te6 nid^t burd^ fetncn ©d^ilb unb fcinc 
'hmg; fein ©cj^tocrt abet unb fcinc 8anjc ^tcb unb ftac^ burd^Etfcn, 
cb c§ Sutter ttjare. 

35a tvaxh bann etn S^ag bcfttmmt, an bcm ;5^afon bic 2]^tcre 
janncn unb bic Qlxl}nt fSen foCtc; unb friil^c am aKotgcn, cl^c bte 
ttne aufging, fam bet SBnig 9tteg mit fcincr SToc^tet unb fcincn 
tiiftcm, ®enctSlcn, ^ammetl^ctren unb §ofIcuten unb fc^te fid^ auf 
en 2]^ron bet bcm ^a^e, mo i^fafon :ppgen fofltc, unb bic anbcm 
en fid^ ouf SSSnfe tt?ie bei bcm ^ferberenncn, unb altc 8eute ouS 

©tabt lamen l^ctauS, um ju fcl^cn, wic e§ ge^cn miirbc, unb bic 
igen ficttettcn auf bic 93aumc, um bcffcr fel^cn gu fonncn. 

€4)mpositioii. 1. SBem t^at ba§ ©^idffal i^afon'g leib? 2. 
§ fonntc SIKebea aKe§, unb mol^in bcgab fie fid^? 3. 955orau§ be^ 
etc fie ben @aft, unb mo fammelte fie bie tauter? 4. SBaS 
d^te fie bem i^fafon, unb mie fottte biefcr e§ mac^en? 5. SBcld^e 
enfd^aftcn mad^te fid^ ^afon baburd^ gu eigen, ba^ er §anbe, Slrme 

Seine mit bem ©afte einrieb? 6. S33a^ g^f^al^ an bem gum 
m beftimmten STage? 7. SBavum ftromten bie 8eute au§ ber 
ibt l^crauS? 8. SBeld^cn Pafe fatten fid^ bie ;3;ungcn auSgcmfil^It 

§ 308. The Passive continned. 

I. Future. II. Future. 

mcrbc gelobt metben ^ merbc gelobt motben fein 

hall be praised, I shall have been praised, 

mirft gelobt merben, bu mirft gelobt morben fein, 

loirb gelobt merben etc. cr mirb gelobt morben fein etc. 

Note. In German the II. future is generally replaced by the 
ect. 

§ 309. itiierfe^iitifl. 

©i, emma, ba treibft^ bu fd^on mieber, ma^ bu nid^t foQft; 
toirft l^eute nod^ einmal gefttaft merben. — Unb toa§ mad^ft bu 
I, ®mil? — ^if arbeite, unb mer flcigig ift, mirb bclol^nt merben. 
ilf bu bift nur fleigig, um bclol^nt gu merben ? — Du bip eine 
ic @o<?^iftin. ^d^ bin fleijsig, tocil eg meine ^flic^t^ ift, fleigig 
[ein. S)ie natiirlid^e golgc^ baDon ift, bag man belo^nt mirb. 
letbem mitt id^ in eine l^ol^ctc 0affe Derfc^t* merben, unb bu mitft 
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in ber bcinigeii no^ m ^ai}x juriicfgel^altcn'^ mcrbcii. Unb m\m bic 

^rien fommcn, mtrft tn ntd^t mtt auf'§ 8anb gcnommen toctbcn, 

fonbem J^terblciben, um ba§ 3?erfdumte ii^iebcr nad^ju^olcn^. SSc^crjigc^ 

bod^, \va^ bte 8e^rcrin neulid^ ju un§ fagte: ,,^^r mcrbet gecl^rt unb 

gead^tct tuerben, abet i^r miigt arbeiten unb tugenbl^aft fein. — S)u 

bift ja u?ie jnm ^tcbtgen gcborcn, td^ merbe t^on bcinen meifen @r=^ 

mal^nungcn SWu^en^ jic^en. 

^) to occupy one^s self. -) the duty. •^) the consequence. 
*) to pass. ■'') to keep back. **) to make up for the lost time. 
^) to take to heart. ^) to profit by. 

§ 310. After the war. 

Our troops have just (fo cben) achieved^ a splendid^ victory^, 
and the war will soon be finished (ju ®nbc fein). The army will 
again be sent into their winter-quarters^, and the officers who 
have distinquished themselves (fic^ au^gegeid^net l^abcn) will be 
decorated^ and obtain'** other recompenses ^ Those who have 
not done their duty^, will be punished^ and sent into other reg- 
iments with an inferior (ntebttgct) grade i®. The hostile bands ^^ 
that still remain (guriidfgcblieben finb) will be driven i- from (au§) 
the country. The intrenchments^*^ they have constructed i*, Avill 
be demolished^''^ and all traces^^ of the stranger^s sojourn (t)01tl 
Stufent^alte be^ geinbe^) effaced^'. Communications^'^ will be 
restored^'-^, the railways-® will be repaired^i and the ports reopened^- 
to commerce'^'^. In the public schools the lessons-^ will be re- 
commenced ^^ and a Te Deum chanted ^'^ in all the churches of 
the kingdom-'. At the reopening'^^ of Parliament'^-' the names of 
those who have died^® on the battle-field-^^ will be made known^^ 
to the public^-"^ and inscriptions^^ (engraved) on marble slabs^^ 
will be suspended on the walls^" of the session-room'^" to per- 
petuate*^^ the memory of those that have succumbed (an bte @e^ 

faCencn). 

^) errtngen st. 2) gldnjenb. •^) ber ©teg. *) bte SOBinterquar- 
tierc pi. ^) becortren. ^') et^alten st. •) bte Selol^nung. ^) bte ^ftid^t. 
») fttafcn. ^®) ber (Srab. ^^) bte ©c^aar. ^2) ^ertreiben st. ^^) bie 
3Serfd^anjungen. i^)errid^ten. ^^) nicberreigcn st. ^^'ObteSpur. ^'^) ttx^ 
mifd^en. ^^) bte 23erfe]^r§tt)ege. ^^) mieber^erftetten. ^o) ^ic ©ifenbal^n. 
21) au^beffern. 22) j^er ipafen. 23) j^^jeber offnen. 24) j^^r Unterri^t. 
2«) toieberaufne^men st. " 26) ytngen st. '^') ba§ tontgreid^. 28) ^^^ 
SBicbcrereffnung. 2{») bte .^ammern plur. ^o) pg^ben st. •'*i) ba§ ©d^Iad&t:^ 
jtlb. -^2) tefannt madden, ^s) ba§ ^ublifum. •^^) bte ^ufd^rift. »*) bte 
2)?aTtttor})Iatte. ^'') bie SBanb. ^'^ ber ©i^ungfaal. ^^) Derett?igen. 
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§ 311* ®ie 9(rgottatttem (gortfe^ung.) 

;3!afon ricb fid^ unb feinc 955a jf en mit bcm ©aft, mic SDZcbca 
t^m gcfagt l^atte, unb tarn auf ben ^la^. !Der ©tall, morin bie 
Sttere cingefpcrrt maren, ftanb an bent ^la^e. Da marb bie "S^nxt 
^gcfd^Ioffen, unb ^fon ging mut^tg l^inein unb mar gar nid^t bange. 
6r maijit bie ©tierc Io§ t>on ber Sette unb fagte ieben mit einer 
§^b 6ci einem §om unb jog fie berau^. Die ©tiere briitften gang 
cntfe^Itc]^, unb babei ful^r ibnen ba§ gcuer au§ bent SKaul unb ber 
Slofc l^rau§, unb fotjiel {Raucfy, al§ voznn ein §au^ brennt, ober ate 
^'^wnt ber 25cfut}iu§ geuer fpeit. Da freute fid^ ber bofe S^onig 8Cte§; 
^« aber gut waren unter ben guf^^^i^^tn unb fa^en, bag ^ci\on fo 
Won unb to^jfer mar, bie murben betriibt unb fiird^teten, bag er fter* 
^^ toiirbe; bcnn fie mugten nid^t, bag SKebea il^m l^elfe. ^a\on 
fl6er briidEtc beibe ©tiere mit bem ^o^?f jur @rbe; ba fc^lugen fie mit. 
^ ^interfiigen, unb Qafon briidfte fo ftar!, bag fie auf bie ^iee 
fielen. 

Der ^flug, an ben fie gefpannt merben follten, mar ganj Don 

*^f^n, ben brad^te ^oCuj l^erbei unb marf ben ©tieren ba§ ;5^od^ auf 

^^ SWadtcn unb eine ^ttt um bie §6mer. ^^afon ^ielt fie mit bem 

^aul unb ber 5«afe feft auf bie (grbe gebriidtt, fo bag fie nid^t blafen 

*<^nnten. 8n§ ^oCuj fertig mar unb bie ©tiere angef^jannt, fprang er 

9^^U)tnb meg, unb ^fon fagte nun bie Sette in bie eine §anb unb 

^ ©terg be§ ^flugeS in bie anbere unb lieg bie §5rner lo§; bie 

®tiete fprangen auf unb mollten megrennen, aber QS^fon l^ielt bie ^tUt 

'^ feft, bag fie ganj langfam gel^en unb orbentlid^ t>pgen mugten. 

^^^ fie angef^jannt maren, ging bie ©onne auf, unb ate eg SKittag 

^^^, tiattt 3[afon bag ganje ©tiidf gelb umgeppgt. Da na^m er 

^n ©tieren bag ^odS) ai unb lieg fie log; bie ©tiere maren fo bange, 

^^^ fie megliefen, mie eine Sa^e, bie ©d^lcige befommen f}at, unb fo 

JJff^n fie, o^ne fid^ umgufel^en, auf bie Serge. Da miirben fie bie 

^Slber in SSranb geftedft l^aben, menu nid^t 3SuKan gefommen mdre, 

^^^^■fie eingefangen unb meggebrad^t ^dtte. 

Composition. 1. 2Bo befanb fid^ ber ©tali mit ben ©tieren? 
^- 585ag tf)at Qafon jundd^ft, unb mag mad^te ex nxlt b^u ©ttec^ix^? 
^ «Bfe gaSrbeten fid^ bie ©tiere? 4. 5JSA4)e^ ^^'p^ V"^Wst >K\\sa 
^^ Sufd^umt, ben ^fon betreffettb? b. mt t^^t^a^^x ^^y^^ \k 



\N^ 
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ben Zijkxtn? 6. S33er fpannte fie in ben ^pug? 7. ^^n weld^er 
aaSeife Icntte ^iafon ben ^^"8^ 8. ffiie lange bauertc bag ^pgcii? 
9. SBie benutjten bie ©tiere i^re grei^eit? 10. ©ag t^at SSuKan 
mit i^nen? 

§ 313. Use of the auxiliaries J^n^eit and friii. 

A. Are conjugated with l^aben: 

1. All transitive verbs. Ex.: ^i) f)aiz ia^ 93u(j^ gelefen 
I have read the book. 

2. All reflexive and reciprocal verbs. Ex.: 6r ^at ^idf 
gut aufgefiil^rt he has behaved himself weUL ©te l^obcir 
\xi) mit einanber gejanft they have quarrelled with one 
another. 

3. Impersonal verbs. Ex.: @§ fjat getegnet it has rained. 

4. Most intransitives having for completion an indirect 
object. Ex.: S33ir l^aben an i^n gebad^t we have thought 
of him. 

5. Most neuter verbs denoting a state, except 6Iettot. Ex.: 
^ i)aiz getoetnt I have wept. 

6. The auxiliaries of mood. Ex.: ^i) l^abe e§ gcfottnt I have 
been able to do it. 

B. Are conjugated with fetn: 

1. Such intransitives as impart motion. Ex.: Qfd^ 6in gc^ 
laufen I have run. 

2. Those intransitive verbs that denote the passing from 
one state into another. Ex.: !j)a§ SBaffet ift gefrorcn 
the water is frozen. 

3. metben and fetn themselves. 

Intransitive verbs usually conjugated with ffht, 

9lb(aufen (3cit) to expire, cntlaufcn to abscond, 

abtpci^en to deviate, eilcn to hasten, 

abrcifcn to leave, set out, start, cinbringen to penetrate, 

anfotnmcn to arrive, cinfc^Iafen to fall asleep, 

aufftcl^cn to get up, to rise, cnttotntncn to escape, 

aufroa^cn to awake, entflic^cn to run away, 

auSarteii to degenerate, crblci^cn to turn pale, 

auSglcitcn to slip, crjdfeeinen to appear, 

bcgcgncn to meet, happen, erfcfircden to be frightened, 

bkiben to remaiu, to stay, crtrinfcn to be drowned, 

bcrften to burst, ^aljuxi to dmQ, 

tavonUufcn to run away, ^aUm to laXV, 
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to rot, 
to flatter, 
to fly, 
to flee, 
to flow, 

[dat.) to follow, 
1 to prosper, to thrive, 
io go, 

I to succeed, 

to recover. 
It (in or untcr etrna^) to get 

to fall among, 
n to happen, 
[C^cn or»fteigcn to go up, 
rgc^cn | to get down, 
ligcn j to descend, 



I to climb, 



roften to rust, 

fd^itcm to be wrecked, to founder, 
fc^Icic^cn to sneak, slink, 
fc^mcljcn to melt, 
fc^mtrnmen to swim, 
jinfort to sink, 
fpajicrcn gc^cn to walk, 
fpringen ta leap, to burst, 
ftc^n to stand, 
ftcrbcn to die, 
ftiirjen to fall, to rush, 
iibcrcinfommcn to agree, 
umfommen \ to perish, 
untcrge^en J to set (of the sun), 
ucrborrcn \ to dry, 
Dcrwelfcn j to wither, 
ucrfcftcibcn to expire, 
.ftcigcn to mount, 
ijcrfc^roinbcn to disappear, 
tjorbci* tjoriibergc^en to pass by. 
lUQcfifcn to grow, 
tpanbcm to wander, 
toeit^cn to yield, 
mcrbcn to become, to get, 
juriicffc^rcn \ to return, 
juriicffommcu ) to come back. 



I to come, 

to land, go on shore, 

to run, 

ten to march, 

bo ride, to go on horse-back, 

X) travel, 

to run, 

to roll, 

Note, From some intransitives have been formed by means of the 
t a class of weak verbs called eausatives which, of course, are con- 

1 with i^ftlien. 



itransitives (with fcin). 

• 

afen to fall asleep, 

n to be drowned, 

to drive, 

uO fall, 

to flow, 

to hang (suspended), 

to sound, 

to lie, 

jicn to swim, 

to sink, 

sit, 

n to leap, to jump, to burst, 

rack, 

to stand, 

to mount, 

inbcn to vanish. 



Transitivea (with l^abcn). 

cinfc^iafcrn to put or lull asleep, 

crtrfinfcn to drown, 

f listen to guide, to lead, 

fatten to fell, to cut down, 

f(5gcu to float, 

^dngen to hang up, 

ISutcn to ring the bell, 

legen to lay, 

(c^toemmcn to water horses, 

fenfcn to make sink, 

fc^cn to set, 

fprcngcn to burst open, to blow up, 
ftcHcn to put upright, 
ftcigcrn to enhance, 
tjcrfc^roenbcn to waste. 



§ 313. ittttttg. 

What have yon done this mornmg, ¥t«i.TV<i\^1 — l^vw^^X 
7 (perf,) — And then (bantl)? — - TWu \ ^^-^X* V^S^^^ ^"^^ 
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(OUSgegongcn). — And afterwards (l^cniacfe)? — I came (pert) back 
home (mij ^aufe). — Well, that is a matter of course (bad txt-- 
ft^t [Ic^ Oon fettft). — And what have you done to-day, I suppose 
(id^ benfe) you have not stayed ^ at home? — You have guessed 
right (bu ^aft ed geratl^en), I did not stay (perf.) at home, I took 
(perf.) a ride * with my brother. — And why have you not taken 
a drive^? — My father was out (Derteif^t) with our carriage. As 
bad luck would have it (abet leiber) I met with an accident (ift 
tntt ein Ungtfidt Wibcrfal^ren), our footman fell (perf.) from his 
horse. — I dare say he has not lost his life (er ift ioij lti(|t 
um§ iJeben gcfommen)? — No, but he has broken his (fl^ b(tf) 
leg. His horse ran away^ (pei^) &iid we had a great deal of 
trouble^ in catching it again {t& mteber etniufatigett). 

bleiben st. «) audgetitten. ^ auSgefal^ten. *) ba^ongdmifen. 

5) btc ami^e. 

« 314. Unm. 

Oliver. Who is come ? — Thomas. A gentleman ^ is come 

— Who is that gentleman? — Perhaps your godfather^. — I 
don't think (so), for be came to visit ^ (perf.) us but (nod§) yester- 
day. — Then it will be somebody else (attbctS) whom I don't 
know. But what is the matter with you (waS fel^tt Qfl^nen)? You 
walk lame *, have (©tub ©te) you fallen ? — Yes, I have fallen. — 
Where did that happen (gcfcj^al^)? — On the stair-case \ — Have you 
been hurt (^abcn ©te fic^ n>e^ getl^an)? — Yes, but I think it 
will be of no consequence (cS iDtrb ntd^tS ju bebcuten ffabm). — 
What a fine cage^ you have (got) there, but I see no birds in 
it, are they flown away^? — Yes, this morning I chanced to leave 

(Iteg ic^ burd^ 3wf^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^P®"» *^^ ^^^ ^^ *^®™ (P^ P"^ ^^ 
made their escape (baoongeflogcn). — Your sister is come back 
(juriidfgefommen) from the boarding-school^ I see (mic xi) fc^c). — 
Yes, she is come back. — How tall (gro§) she is groins 
(gett?orben), does she ride on horseback^? — Very well, she i» 
out riding (auSgeritten) this morning. — Have your father and 
[your] mother gone out (auSgerittcn) with her? — No, they have 
taken a drive (au§gefal&rcn). — Did you go ^® (perf.) this morning 
to the (gum) concert in your carriage or on (gu) foot (^tngegangcn;? 

— We went (perf) there on foot. — But there is Hermann coming 
quite out of (au^cr) breath ^^ have you been running, Hermann- 

— Oh jes, a great deal (unb tiid^tig); the wind being very hig^ 

to-day (ba bev . . \t^x ftatt \^t\ my \i«A. ^^^ oiS ''vj^t mtr mdn $w^ 

PPm . .) aud I was obliged (perf.y^ \» tmtl ^l\ftx \\. ^^^\^i8*?^^- 
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You have been rather lucky (©ic fftnncn tJOtt ®liid fagcn), in 
h a storm one is not always sure to get back^^ one's (fefat) 
perty ^* 

^) bet 5)ctr. 2) bcr ^atl^c. ») befucj^cn. *) ^tnlcn. «) bic Zxtppt. 
er^fiflg. ^) f ottgcpogcn, ») bte ^cnfton. ^jfannficreitcn? i«) fasten. 
bet atl^. ") genStl^igt. ^^) wicberficfommcn. i*) bag ©igcntJ^um. 

§ 315« Sie tttflotiatlteit. (e^ortfe^ung.) 

8Dte Qf^fott mit bem ^pgcn fetttg war, gtng cr jum ftbntgc 
8 unb fagtc, bag er t^m nun bie Qiiim gcbcn foCtc. !Btc S)ra(l^cn 
) ©d^Iangen l^aben bad gange ^aul t)oa fletner 3^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
' an 3>^fon ctncn el^emcn §clm gang X)oII 3*^"^- Qf^fon na^m fie 

bcr ^anb l^erauS, ging auf bem getbe ^in unb ^er unb marf bic 
^ne nad^ aQen @eiten; unb bann nal^m er einen grogen ©pieg 
) fd^tag bic ©(J^oCen, bic gro§cn ©tiidte ffirbc Hein unb mad^tc bie 
)e eben, mie ber (Sartner tl^ut, tocnn er geffict fjat Unb barauf 
g er tpeg, unb legte fid^ l^in, urn auiSgurul^en, bid ed S(benb tourbe, 
n er mar fel^ miibe. 

®egcn ©onnenuntergang !am cr mieber auf ba§ ^Ib unb ba 
li^fen atfent^alben bie eifemen SKfinner l^erauS. (Sinige toarcn bis 
We ^ge l^erauSgcmac^fcn, anbcre bis an bic ^iee, anbcrc bis an 
Pften, anbcrc bis unter bie ©d^ultem, Don einigen fal^ man nur 

|)elm unb bie ©tirn, fonft ftedften fie noc^ gang in bcr Srbe. 
J, toeld^e bie ?lrme fd^on auS ber ffirbe l^atten unb fid^ bewegcu 
nten, fd^iittelten bie ©^jiege unb ^icbcn mit ben ©d^toertem. 
lige mad^ten aud^ fd^on bie giige los unb moCten auf ^[afou ju* 
tmen. 

5)a tl^at 3iafon, was il^m SWebea gefagt ^atte, na^m einen 
ien ©tein unb warf i^n auf baS gelb mitten unter fie. SHS bie 
men SKfinner ben fa^cn, f^?rangen fie gefd^winb l^in, urn il§n gu 
men. ^ benfe, bag eS ein fd^5ner grower SWarmorftein ge^ 
m ift. 

Composition, l. ^aS t)erlangte ;^afon t?on ^teS, als ber 
rt gepfiiiflt war? 2. ©aS t^at :3fafon mit ben Qlxffmn^ 3. ffiie 
litete er bie ffirbe jvm ©Sen cor ? 4. ®a§ iS^al n x^'^^ \*cq«x 
eit? A BaS war gefd^e^en, ate et xou^itx o>x^^ ^^ ^^sc!.^ 
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6. JBie n?ett toaren bic eifcmcn SIKanncr fd^on an§ bcr (£rbc? 7. 
tl^aten bic, mcld^e fd^on gang au5 bcr ®rbc l^ctauSgciuad^fen tootcn? 

8. auf tpcffcn 9tat^ rnarf ;3fafon cincn gro§cn ©tcin untcr jle? 

9. ffiag tl^atcn bic cifcrncn 9Manncr bcim ^nblid bc§ ©tcincS? 

§ 316. Seflexlf e Verbs. 

Reflexive verbs are conjugated like ordinary verbs, as for 
the place of the reflexive pronouns, it is the same as that of any 
personal pronoun accompanying the verb. Ex.: ^i) bcffctc tllU| 
I reform, ii} ffabt ttti^ gcbeffctt I have reformed. ^ rt)A% ba| 
cr fi^ bcffcrt I know that he reforms. 

§ 317. On reflexife and reelproeal Verbs. 

A transitive verb becomes reflexive when subject and object 
refer to the same individual. 

It is called reciprocal when two or several individuals 
exercise action and reaction. Ex.: ^rang lobt fi^ Francis praises 
himself, granj unb SBill^elm lobcn fi$ eittatldet Francis and 
William praise each other. 

Note 1. The same idea is expressed by gcgenfcitig mutually, wec^fel* 

fcitig reciprocally. 

Note 2, Koflexive verbs are not always the same in German as in 

English. We subjoin some of those most in use. 

©id^ auf^altcn to make a stay, ftdft crfaltcn to catch cold, 

fi^ beeilcn to make haste, fi^ crYunbigcn to inquire, 

tc6 bcfinbcn to be (in health), flc^ fiii^c^tcn to be afraid, 

t(^ bc^clfen to make shift, ft* gramen to grieve, 

id^ bcflagen (iibcr) to complain. ficft irrcn to be mistaken, 
t4 belaufen (auf) to amount, ftd§ fd^dtnen to be ashamed, 

tc6 bctragcn to behave, ft^ fc^nen to long for, 

1^ biidcn to stoop, ftc^ fc^cn to sit down, 

td& ereigncn to happen, \v&i untcr^alten to converse, 



id§ crl^olcn to recover, 
t(^ crinnern to recollect, 



ic6 J?erirrcn to go astray, 
Ic^ Dcrlaffen (auf) to rely on. 



§ 318. itiierfe^tiiifl. 

fittdmig. SBtc fic^ft bu au§? !Dcin ®cftd^t ift gang ft^mtj 
unb bctnc §5nbc finb X)oIIcr ©d^mu^! §aft bu btc^ ntd^t gcwafc^? 
— Slart* 3f(^ l^attc mi(^ auf ben 93obcn begebcn, urn untcr ben alten 
Siid^crn meincg SSatctS l^crumguframcn, er l^at fid^ cine rctd^l^altige 
(Bammlmg t?on ^ccnmard^en gcmad^t. — C* ©c^on gut, Dor oHcitt 
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caf^e btd^, famntc Hi) unb biirfte hii), bann tooCen wit iuciter tjon 
>rfncn ^n fpred^cn. ©o, ie<5t fe^c bic^ 511 mir. 3l6er bu ^aft bid^ 
a aud^ ntd^t ganj angegogen. ffio ift bcin 9iodt? — ^. ;3c^ l^atte 
§n auSgegogcn, um mtc^ fcequenier 6emegen gu fonnen. — fi. Sllfo 
>u ^aft bic gecnntard^cn getne? — ft. D, bu fannft c^ bit gar niijt 
lorftellen. — fi. Da§ ift ja aber aOe^ erbi^tet. — ft. I)u irrft bid^. 

- fi. 3f^ ittc mxi) mi)t, im ®egent^cif, \i) bin bcffen gang getoif^. 
Die ftammcn t?on unfern beftert ©c^riftfteHern Ijtx, Don ben ©ebtiibcvit 
8timm, t)on §auf unb t)on anbern. — ft. S)a^ ift mir nic^t cin* 
lefattcn; mcinc Slmmc ^at fie fid^ aU wafjx gebad^t unb fie ate etmaS 
ionj natiirlid^cS geglaubt. SWun um fo beffer, ba brauc^en id^ unb 
neine ©c^wefter einanber nic^t mel^r 3Kut^ einjufprec^en, menn mir 
m ginftern attein finb. 

§ 319. itanttg. 

At what o'clock (Um mie ml Vii}x) do you get up (ftel^en 
Sic auf) in the (be§) morning, Paul? — I get up at six o'clock. 

- What do you do then? — First I say my prayer (®ebet l^er), 
len I wash myself 1, clean ^ my (mir bie) nails ^ brush* my 
air (mir ba§ §aar) and prepare ^ for going down ([)erunter3ugel^en) 
ito the study-room ^, There, I sit down ^ at (t)or) my desk and 
ork. At seven I repair ® to the breakfast-room ^. After break- 
ist I walk about ^® in the garden. At eight I go ^^ to school. 
-- Is the teacher content with you ? — When I behave ^^ well 
ad apply myself to study (unb fleigig am ©tubieren bin), he is 
Uisfied with me. — How do you agree ^^ with your brother, 
oes he now behave better towards (gegen) you, or do you fight ^^ 
ith each other as (you) formerly (did)? — He behaves now 
etter towards me, and we agree very well. — Does he rise at 
^e same hour as (mie) you? — He cannot help doing so 
^ mu^ mol^I). He dresses ^^ himself, breakfasts ^^ and re- 
•airs to school at the same time as I. — How does he behave 
^mself at school? — Very well. He takes a great deal of 
i*ouble ^'^ to learn his lesson well, and distinguishes ^^ himself 
avorably amongst (unter) all his school-fellows ^^, — I am glad 
^ ift mir lieb) to hear that the understanding between you is 
^ow perfect (bag ©ie je^t miteinanber in gutem ©nDerftSnbniffe 
*m). Good-bye (^uf SBieberfe^en). 

^) ftd^ mafd^en. 2) reinigcn. ») ber 9iagel. *) biirftcn. ^) fic^ 
WSft madden. ®) ba^ ©tubiergimmer. '^) \\4) 'y^i^^w, ^^ \\%5\ \iv^^xjv. 
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•*) ba§ gru^ftiicfjtmmer. ^^) fic^ erge^en. ^^) fic^ begcben. ^^) fid^ b^ 
gefieu. ^^) fid^ Dcrtragen. ^^) fic^ f^fagen. ^^) fic^ angtcl^en. ^^) frii^* 
ftiidfen. i^) [ic^ t)iel SWiirje geben. ^«) fic^ au^jeic^nen. ^^) bet JDKt* 
fc^iiler. 

§ 320. !5le tlroQttautett. (gottfe^ung.) 

!Daru6er fingen fie an, unter einanber 311 janfcn, mil {cbcr ijn 
f}ai6en vooUk, imb aufeinanber 311 ftcc^en unb 3U l^aucn, unb fo m : 
ciner bic g-iif^e au§ bet Srbc Io§ gefviegt ^atte, Kef er ani) f)m, unb 
fo fd^Iugen fie fid^ unter fic^ tobt. ^afon abcr ging auf bem gelbc \ 
lucrum unb l^teb benen bie Sopfe ab, bie ^erau^mud^fen. ®o foraen 1 
bie eifernen SWdnner alk um, unb bet Sonig 2tte§ tear ganj tofenb. i 
SDIebea a6er unb bie §clben unb atte 3wfci&c!uer freutcn fid^ fel^r. ■ 

Sim folgenben SKotgen ging ^afon jum Sonig SiteS unb m* ; 
langte, bag er i^m bag 93Iie§ geben foHte; bet ^onig gab e§ i^w | 
aber nid^t unb fagte, bag er wiebertommen foHte. ©r toottte abet ! 
Qfafon emtorben laffen. 9Kebea fagte ba§ bem Qafon unb fagte 
il^m aud^, bag er fid^ ba§ 9SUe§ felbft l^olen miiffe, fonft befSmeec 
e§ nid^t. 

!Da§ asiieg tpar an eine ©id^e genagelt, unb am gug bet (ft^ ; 
lag ein !Drad^e, ber nie fd^Iief unb alle SKenfd^en frag, bic bag 8te 
anrii^ren iPoHten, auger bem fiftnig ^te§, unb ber SJrad^e toax un^ 
fterblid^, alfo !onnte SKebea bem $^afon nid^t l^elfen, bag er i^n tobt* ; 
fd^Iiige. ©er ©rad^c ag gern fiige Sudden, unb SWebea ga6 3fl(ci 
^d^en mit §onig, ba l^atte fie einen ©aft l^ineingct^an, wooon ber 
tiDrad^e einfd^Iafen mugte. ^f^fon !am mit ben ^(fym unb »wtf jfe 
i^m l^in; ber bummc ©rad^e frag aKc unb fd^Itef glcid^ ein. •! 

Composition. 1. 2Ba§ n?ar bic golgc bat?on? 2. S35a« t^ 
^afon mit ben le^ten aKannern? 3. SBag xoax ba§ 8oo5 ber eifcnw " 
a»anner? 4. SBa^ t^at ;3[afon ^ernac^? 5. SBic mugtc fid^ 3|afoii 
ba§ 9SIie§ J^erfd^affen, unb n?o befanb c§ fid^? 6. SBaS waren bie 
©gcnfd^af ten be§ ©rad^en ? 7. SBie mad^tc ^f^fon ben SJrac^ un* 
fd^ablic^? 

§ S2h Impersonal Terbs. 

1. Impersonal verbs are used in the third person onlj. Ex** 
^ ftiert it freezes. 
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2. Nearly all verbs denoting phenomena of Nature, are 
ipersonal. Their agent being unknown their subject must be 'flS^ 

3. With fetu, tretbcn and bleiben are formed locutions used 
ly in the 3rd person singular. Ex.: (£§ ift Hat it is clear. 

I mutbc ^ai)t night came on. (£g bletbt \vaf)X it will remain true. 

4. Tliere is, there are, there were etc. are rendered by 

gi6t, C§ gab etc. when the number of objects and tlieir place 
3 not indicated. Ex.: g§ gibt btefe§ ^atjX titclc g-tiid^te there 

II be much fruit this year. 

f). The same locutions are rendered by e§ ift, cS [inb, e^ 
iren etc. when number and place are limited. G§ finb in biefer 
tobt t)ict ©d^uleit in this town there are four schools. 

6. 63 ift C§ finb are also used to point out distance and 
ae. (gg finb uon ^icr nad^ Stad^en fec^§ 90?cilen it is six leagues 
nn here to Aix. (£§ finb gwet ©tunben, ba^ et fort ift it is two 
urs since he departed. 

Note 1. In the latter case *eiS' is omitted when it does not be<,'iii 
} sentence. Ex. : SSoii ^icr imc^ 9lad)oii finb aclit ^JJJcilon. 

Note 2. Many transitive and intransitive verbs are used imper- 
ially when connected with the reHoxive pronoun fid) to impart tlio id«'a 
possibility. Kx.: IS-S ftjt fid) (jut t)icr = man fonn I)icr flut fijjcu one is 
ill seated here. ©^5 arbcitct fid) f^lcd)t bei bicfom iiid)to by this lijjht quo 
Mot work well. 

§ 322. Way to iiMlicate time. 

1. The hours elapsed are indicated by a whole number, to 
Udi is added the indeclinable word U^r. Ex. : J)rei ll^t three 
dock. 

2. Fractions of an hour are placed before the whole number 
ith the prepositicm auf between them. Ex.: Sin iUevtcI PUJ 
^ (Ul^r) a quarter past two. 

Note 1. Instead of attf the Germans often use UOV '>i' nocd- l'-^^• - 
^ Bifrtel nad) jroct a quarter past two. 

Note 3. After half l)alb no preposition is wanted. Kx.: Jpnlb fioboii 
tf past six. 

Note 3. The Kn<flish proposition at placed before a Hxed boiir is 
I in German. Ex. : ttm Qd)t Uf)r at eight o'clock. 

Note 4. With historical dates to the English pn^Misition in must 
added the word '3a^r' iu Germau. Kx.: 3m ^a^ve 490 etc. 

§ 323. Jiiierfe^uttg. 

©0 ift bcinc (Sc^wefter? — ©tc Ucjjt ju SBctte. — ($§ ift il)r 
nm imwol^l? — 3fa, fie ^ai ba§ gtcfecr. — 1ia« t«\ut mx 
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Icib. — ®cftetn Dlad^mtttag, ate fie au§ bcr ©c^ulc tcaa, fxot i| 
fe^t unb fie mupte gu SJette gefeeu. — ^aU xfjx ben Srjt gerufen' 

— ^a, aber cr fagt, e§ imrb nid)t§ ju bebeuten f;abeu. — Q§ fc^merj 
mic^, fie franf jii Juiffen, benn id) wax gefommen, fie abju^olcn. - 
2Bo n?oHteft bu ^iiigc^eu? — ^if woHte fpajieten gel^cn. — Slber ft 
n)irb regnen! — 9iun, id^ mcrbe einen 9{egenfd&irm nel^men. — ®rau 
bit nic^t Dor bem ® emitter? — a?or weld^cin ©emitter? — @ie|f 
bu benn bie 23Iii}e nic^t? - ^n ber "S^at, e§ bonnert unb bli^t b£ 
fangt e§ aud^ an gu fjagefn. Untcr fold^en Umftanbcn merbe iS) ju 
§aufe bleiben. ©ie i)iel U^r ift e§? — (gg ift cin SSiertel auf W 

— SBie, fd^on fo fpat? Urn mli)z U^x ijait i^r benn gegeffcn? - 
Um fjoli iml — 9iun begreife ii)'§; wie bie 3^* Jjergd^tl 8te 
ift bit nid^t fait? ©u fte^ft ba im Suftjuge. — ^ bin boron ge* 
mo^nt. — &, aSorfid^t ift beffer ate SKad^fic^t. — 5Du ^oft 9le^ 
id^ gel^e l^inein. 

§ 324. itiiiiitg. 

It will not grow clear ^ to-day, it has been dark all 4e 
morning. Now (ba), there it begins to enow. I shall not be 
able 2 to set out^. How high (ftarf) the wind is! There will be 
a thunderstorm * Now it begins to lighten ^ and to thunder*. 
That is very seldom in winter. Well, I shall remain at Dover. 
I shall go to Brighton to-morrow. Is it far from here to Brigh- 
ton, Mr. Stephen? — An hour (by) rail ^ — At what o^dock 
does the train start®. — At a quarter past two. — It is cold, 
it has frozen^ this morning. — Yes, this morning it was odd, 
but now it thaws ^^. — Are there foot-warmers ^^ in the wagg(M»l 

— In what class do you travel (fal^ren ®ie)? — In the seconi 

— In the second and first class there are foot-warmers. — Look 
there (©a fel^en ©ie eiumal), the sky is clearing up ^% the sun 
shines again, I shall start ^^ though (bennoc^. But before I starl 
I should like (moc^te id^) to eat a bit (etroa^), I am hungry. 6 
there a boarding-house ^^ in the neighbourhood? — There is on« 
just opposite us ^^. — Will you do me the favour ^^ and breakfitf^ 
with me? — Willingly (9ted^t gem); I should like to have a glass ol 
Bavarian beer, I am thirsty. — Waiter, two beef-steaks and tir<: 
glasses of Bavarian beer. — Here they are, gentlemen. — The beef- 
steak is very juicy (faftig). Would'nt you smoke ^o a cigar?—!'' 
this room smoking is not . allowed (mirb nld^t geroud^t), it is <k* 

diniDg-room, But I see by (a\x\^ m^ ^^\52cl ^^\. \ii. ia alres4f 
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) o'clock, it is time to go to the station, the train will start 
ten minutes. — Then let us be off (bann mac^en mir un§ auf 

S33cg), it is better to be at the station too soon ^i than 

late. 

^) l^elit merben. ^) fonncn. ^) abreifcn. ^) ba^ (Semittcr. ^) bli^jcn. 
)onncrn. ^) bte ©[cnba^n. ®)gc]^ta6. ^)frtetenst. i®) t^auen. i^) bcr 
Bwotmcr. ^^) bcr ^immel. ^^) fid^ aufiflaren. ^*) aufbrcd^en st. i^) 
i ®<)ctfcl^au§. ^^) un^ gcgeniiber. ^^ fd^enfcn ©ie mir ba§ SScrgnii- 
. 18) btc ®elcgen^cit tjcrfd^affen. i») ttinfen. 20) tauc^cn. 21) fru^. 

§ 825* tit %tfimmittu (®(^Iug.) 

;3;afon fttcg ii6cr t^n l^tn unb jog bte Slagcl, womtt ba§ aSHc§ 
jenagcit tear, mtt ciner S^W ^^ i^"^ "^'^^ ^^^ ^Ke§ Dom 
aim ]^era6, fd^Iug fetnen SKontcI bariiber unb ttug e§ auf bo^ 
|tff. SKcbca fam oud^ unb warb ;3[a[on'§ grau unb gtng mtt i^m 
i) ®rtcc^cnlanb. 

sites bad^tc, btc Jlrgonauten toiirbcn mit bet Slrgo micbcr cben[o 
riictfal^rcn, tok fie gcfommcn toarcn, unb fd^idfte titcic ©d^tffc au§, 
t flc anjugrcifen, abcr fie gtngen einen anbetn SBeg unb ful^ren ben 
o|cn glug 3fftcr l^inouf, unb bann ttugen bte ^elben bte Strgo in 
I OceanuS, bet um bie ganjc ©rbe fliegt, unb fe^ten ba§ ©ci^tff in 
I, unb fo ful^ren fie augen um bie 6rbe l^etum, unb famen mieber 
li^ 3f^llo5. Die Soldier abet toatteten immet bei ben ©t^m^jlegabeu, 
nun feftftanben, anb ba bie Slrgo gar nid^t fam, fe^rtcn fie nac^ 
mfc juritdf, unb ber Sfinig ^te§ toax fd^redEIid^ bofe. SJenn er 
tie baS SSlieS mioren unb bie e^emen ©tiere unb bie 3)rad^en- 
)ne, unb feine Slod^ter toax aui) tt)eg unb l^atte aUen il^ren ©d^mudC 
tgenommen, unb aUt Seute lad^ten ir)n auS. 

ate SKebea mit Qafon in 2]^effalien angelommen toax, mad^tc 

ben atten ^fon toicber jung, fo bag feine tt)cigen ^aare toieber 

toarj nmrben, unb aCe feine Qafim toieberfamen unb er ftar! toarb 

e ettt iunger 9Kann unb nun nod^ tiiele ^I^l^re lebte; ben ^lia§ 

id^te pe tobt, unb Stfon toarb toieber SiJnig an feiner ftatt. 

SBartl^olb ®eorg Sttiebu^r, (Sried^ifd^e ^eroengefd^id^te. 

Composition. 1. S5Ja§ tl^at ^f^fon tofil^renb ber !Crad^e fd^lief? 
©en l^eiratl^ete SKebea, unb n^ol^in jog fie mit ^^ou? 3. 9S^t^v. 
flij^te S^fcn ba§ gotbem SSHeS? 4. ftVe^ Ste 'tivst ^x^trwx^xsec. 
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tu^ig gte^cn? 5. ©d^Iugen fie benfctten 95Jcg ein, ben pe gehnwnen 
mateu ? G. SBag t^aten bte Mi)n ? 7. SBaS ^atte *te« oHed »e^ 
loren? 8. 2Ba§ t^at SKebea bei i^rer 9(nfunft in SEl^cff alien? 9. ffiaS 
mutbe Jifon n?iebet? 

§ 320. Compound YerlHU 

1. Every compound verb consists of two parts, of which 
the latter is always a verb. The former may be: 

a) a particle or prefix, 

b) an adjective, 

c) a uonn. 

2. Prefixes, as we have seen page 58, may be separable 
or iiiseparal)le, or hotli separable and inseparable. 

3. The inseparable prefixes are: tt, CVXp, tUt^ tX^ gf^ l^fVr 

jet, Jmber, Winter, »ofl, mi^. They are always unaccented, except 
the latter four when compounded witli a noun or an adjective. 
Ex.: SKlfegunft, mifegiinftig. 

4. The separable prefixes are: ah, Un, auf, aUSf htlf Hfp 

tin, fort ^eittt, ^er^ ^iti, mit, mi^, nititt, t^ox, mtjH, Vh 
lOiSr Jtiriirf, jufammett, etitgegcu^ ^ittiticg. 

Nofr. To this nunilx'T must l)c n-ckoiied adverbs compounded with 
proposition.^. Kx.: 93orboirtcl)OH to pass bv; Iii'rau«5icf)cn to draw oat. 

5. Separable prefixes are always accented, those of several 
syllables liave the a(5cent on tlie last component. Ex.: ^tttftX 

gcfien to enter, l}intlltterfpringen to jump down. 

(). The separable and inseparable prefixes are: )ltird^^ ilf^ 

nnitx, nm. 

They are separable, when the verb is used in its literal 
sense; they are inseparable, when the verb is used in a figurative 
sense. In the former case the prefix is accented, in the latter 
the radical of the verb. Ex.: 

Separable. Inseparable. 

!l)iir^'Iauieii to ruu through, 2)urd)lQU'fcn to poruso, 

burd)'reifcii to travel throujujh, burd)rei'fen to travel over, 

burd)'fcf}nctbcn to cut throuf^h, burd}fc^nci'bcn to cut through, 

burdj'jictjcn to pull throu^'h, burc^jie'f)cn to ramble over, 

fi'bergc^cn to go over, iibcrgc'i)cii to omit, 

li'bcrlaufcn to run over, iiberiau'fen to outrun, to worry, 

it'bcrfc^cn to ferry over, iiberfe^cu to translate. 



I 
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Separable. Inseparable. 

'ge^n to go round, to have inter- unter^al'ten to entertain, 



coarse, 

tct^Iten to hold under, 
terfte^en to take shelter, 
'ber^olen to fetch again, 
i'giclcn to pour full, 
'ma^n to make full, 
'berbtingen to bring again, 



fidft UTitcrftc'^n to venture, 
mieber^o'Icn to repeat, 
DoKen'ben to finish, 
DoHfil^'rcn to fulfil, 
DoHftrctfcn to effectuate, 
r>oUiitfitn to consummate. 



tt)ie'bcrfommcn^to come again. 
Note, There is no separation in a subordinate clause. Ex.: ^ 
i, ba6 cr f ortgclftt ; xdi toufttc, bofe cr fortging. I know that he leaves ; I 
w that he would leave. 

§ 327» Verbs compounded with adjectives generally 
arate, most in use are: feftj, t^n^, getlttg, fe^(, gleid^, ixxt 
t)i, frei. Ex.: ^ ad^tc tl^n l^ocl^ I highly esteem him. !Dcr 
ffkt \pxaij i^n frei the judge acquitted him. 

§ 328« Verbs compounded with nouns do not separate, 
th inseparable adjective and nouns take the prefix gc in the 
It participle. Ex. : 



^lofen to caress, 
'iDQnbeIn to walk, 
'tDd^ncn to suspect, 
t'fertigcn to justify, 
t^'ma$cn to presume, guess, 
t'cifem to emulate, 
b'^ben to handle, maintain, 
tctlcu^tcu to sheet-lighten, 
ffoflcn to prophesy, 



i(6 Itebfofe 
id) lufttoanble, 
ic^ argrod^ne, 
id) re^tfertige, 
id) mut^ntafe, 
ic^ mettcijcrc, 
ic^ ^anb^abe, 
c^ tt)etterlcud)tct, 
id) rociffagc, 



gelicb'foSt, 

gcluftmanbcit, 

gcargroo^ttt, 

gcrcc^tfertigt, 

gcmut^maBt, 

gcmcttcifcrt, 

go^aitb^obt, 

gcmcttcrlcuc^tet, 

gcwciffogt. 



§ 32». eiirii»iiiig. 

Charles thinks he will get (pres.) (befommen) the book, but 
Uiow that he will not get (pres.) it. — Willy explained to 
the passage, but I have not altogether understood it. — Emily 
ttt out to-day, I shall go out too, but I think Paul is not yet 
ie out. — I will not sit down now, I will rather lay myself 
VD, I have overworked (iibcrarbi(itcn)myself. — Have you retur- 
1 the reading-book? — I am going to return it just now. — 
ly, do not return it, I will return it myself. 

§ 330. In the Stvdy-rdom. 

Makft haste, Paul, and enter the class-room. Do not loiter 
>ut (fic| ^crumtummcln), sit down in (am) your place. So, now 
n your book (oufmad^cn) and say your lesson (auffogcn). But 
Qd up, do not remttin seated when the teacher is speaking to you. 
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Why (n?tc), you do not know the first word of it, that would not 
do (ba^ gct)t nic^t); sit down, you shall be kept in (nad^fi^cn; on 
thursday (for) two hours. The subsequent, what is your name 
(mie ijd^m ®te)? — My name is White. — Well, (Master) White 
proceed (fottfal^ten). Repeat my question. Speak more distinctly 
(t?erftanblid^cr). I do not understand you. Why do you lift up 
your hand (bic §anb auf^cbcit), Fred? — Please (btttc), Sir, let 
me go out (for) a moment. — Well (nun), you may go, but do 
not stay (bleiben) any longer than necessary. What is the mean- 
ing of the word ?(ufmer![amfcit, Lewis ? — I do not know, Sir. — 
I was aware you did not (®a§ Xvn^tt x(S) iui 35orau§). You never 
sit quiet, never pay attention (auf}}affcn). And you, Harry, pray 
hold your tongue ([(l^tt?eigcn), it is quite out of your power (^ ift 
;J^]^ncn tcin unmoglic^) to stop it for a moment only. But you 
are not in (an) your place. Sit higher up to the left; that is 
too much, a little to the right. So, that will do. Now, (boys), 
to vour exercises. 

§ 331. Mum. 

What bad weather we have! It has been raining for 
several days and the Rhine is quite flooded. One is aftaid to 
ferry over to-day, however, I am obliged to pay a visit to my 
sick friend. He has been laid up with a fever and wants to see 
me. — Oh, do not keep back on that account, I passed the 
Rhine many times even when it was flooded, there is no danger 
at all. Has your brother already translated my letter into 
German? — Not yet, he read it through, but did not quite 
understand a passage in it. — I am too busy now to call upon 
him, tell him he may omit it. By-the-bye, have you travelled in 
Switzerland? — Yes, several times. — Did you come through 
Bern. — No, I did not pass through that place, it was out of 
my way. — A friend of mine who lives there has invited me to 
pay him a visit and spend with him several weeks at his coun- 
try seat. But what is that crowd in the street. People are 
runnig to and fro? — A child has been run over by a carriage. 
— How did that come to pass? — You know that our bric^ 
over the canal is narrow and rather steep. Mr. H. had nearly 
got over with his carriage, when a child came running in the 
opposite direction without heeding the carriage and was driven 
over. — Who is the gentleman just leaving your house ? — Mr. 
Schwartz, he gives lessons to my son. — Had you not formerly 
engaged Mr. Freund? — I had, but that gentleman falling ill, i 
engaged Mr, Schwartz in Ma at^ad. — A list of subscriptioiis is 
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circulating in favour of a poor lady, how much did you put 
do^vn? — Till now, I have put down nothing,- the list not having 
been presented to me. As I live far from the town, people 
do not take the trouble of finding me out. 



§ 332. eitmiitx^ei. 

9if(terftta(ie (fingt in bem ^af^n). 

S^ laifdt bcr ®ee, er labet^ jmn 93abc, 

®cr Snabe fd^Iief ein am griinen ®eftabc; 

5Da f}'6xt cr cin ^tngcn^ tt?ie gloten [o 

SBie ©timntcn bcr ®ngcl im 'iparabicS. 

Unb mte ct crroad^et in feltgcr 8uft, 

!iDa [t)iclcn bic SBaffcr tl^m urn bte SStuft. 

Unb c§3 raft au§ ben Jtefen: 8ic6' ^abc btft mein; 

^ lodfc ben ©d^ISfer, ic^ gtcl^ il^n l^tnetn' 

^ixtc (fingt au{ bem 93crge). 

^f)X aWattenS Icbt voo% 

^f)X fonnigcn SBcibcn^! 

©cr ©ennc^ mug [d^ctben, 

2)er ©ommcr ift ^in. 
2Bir fal^rcn gu 93erg, n?ir !ommen n?icber, 
ajjcnn bcr Sufu! ruft, n?cnn erwad^en bic 8tcbcr, 
SBcnn mit 93Iumcn bie @rbc fic^ flcibct ncu, 
SKenn bie Sriinnlein fitegcn im Hebltd^en Wlal 

^f)X mattm, kit too^, 

^f}X fonnigcn SBcibcn! 

®cr ©cnne mug [c^ciben, 

3)cr ©ommcr ift l^in. 

38ger (fingt ouf bem gelfen). 

(g§ bonnem bie ^Sl^en, c§ jitter t bcr ©tcg^, 
"jfliijt grouct bem ©d^ii^cn auf [d^toinbttc^em 9Beg; 
(£r fd^reitet ijcrmcgen auf gelbem t)on ®i§, 
!Da ^jrangct fein griil^Iing, ba grilnct fein JRciS. 
Unb unter ben giigen ein ncbltgeS 9)?cer, 
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Grfennt er bteStfibte bcr SWenfd^en nit^t mcl^t: 
t)nxi) ben 9ltg nut bcr SBolfcn etbltcft cr bte fficit, 
Sicf untcr ben SBaffern ba§ griinenbc gelb. 

^) invites. ^) sound. ^) e§ TUf t ~ a voice is heard. *) ye 
meadows! s) pasture. ^)the herdsman, ^wooden-bridge. 

§ 333. The lufinithe. 

1. The German infinitive has but one form. (See I. Course 

§ 75.) 

2. The infinitive may be subject or object of a Clause. 
Being subject it has no gu before it, and is often preceded by 
the definite article. Ex.: (Sebcn ift beffer aU nel^men to give is 
better than to take. 2)a§ ett?ige ©pred^en ermiibet miiji. speaking 
continually makes me tired. 

3. The infinitive being complement is generally preceded 
by the preposition ju; sometimes by um, anftatt, ol^nc. Ex.: 6r 
atbeitet, um feinen Seben^untctl^alt ju t>erbienen he works in order- 
to earn his livelihood. Slnftatt in bte ©d^ule ju 9er)en, ging exr 
fpajicten instead of going to school he went out walking. 

§ 334. The iiifiiiitive without jm 

The infinitive without jU is used: 
1. After the auxiliaries of mood. 

Note. The infinitive governed by an auiiliary of mood in a com — 
pound tense has its place after the auxiliary of time, while the pas'C^ 
participle of the auxiliary of mood is changed into the infinitive form. Ex. ^ 
3cl) ffobc t)cute nic^t fomincn Httttett I have not been able to come to-dar- 

2, After the verbs: le^teit^ (ettiett, ^elfeti; fe^en, ^oteit^ 
fii^Ieu; ^etgen (to bid), mac^en, laffen. Ex.: ^ii fa^ i^n fommei-^ 
r saw him coming. Sari ^Otte i^n [ingcn Charles heard him sing"- 
iix lagt mtd^ fd&reiOtn he makes me write. 

Note. When conjugated in a compound tense they have their com. ^ 
plement placed before the participle that, with the exception of le^rer^r 
Icmcn, l^drcn, fil^lcn assumes the infinitive form. Ex.: 34 ^^bc i^n af* 
bcittn laffen I have made him work. (£r ^at mic^ laufcii fc^n he saW 
nw running. 
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3. With fallen, gcl^n, l^aften, lommcn, Icgen. Ex.: ^ fjait 
®clb Ilcgen I have some spare money. 8cge bo^ ^nb fd^lofcn 
take the child to bed, etc. 

§ 335. iiiiiiiig. 

Mr. Lower. Who is come, Peter? — Serv^ Mr. Keen. — 
Show him up (p^te i^ll ffttauf). — K. L. Ah, Mr. Keen, you are 
already stirring (®ic flnb fd^on ouf ben 93ctncn) at so early an hour 
(ju fo friil^r ©tunbc)? Do you calP that living? You were 
hunting (auf bet 3[Cigb) all the day yesterday, and I see yoij have 
come* out again? — M. 1H« Indeed, I have come to take yOu 
with me for a drive. I saw you standing at the window, and 
fancied that a drive would be ^ agreeable to you. — You could 
not come more seasonably. I was just on the point of going 
t>ut. — But 1 hear somebody singing! What a splendid voice 
and what sweetness * in the elocution ^. Is it here that people 
we singing (©ingt man l^tcr im ^aufc)? — It is my daughter 
^ho Ib taking her singing-lesson *. — Who teaches her singing? 
— Mrs. Scheerer (does). — My daughter learns singing too, but she 
^ very far from having (pe \)at bci tticitem nid^t) such a sweet 
''^^ice as yours (has). Where is your lady (^tau)? — She 
® just taking her baby to bed (Icgt fd^lafen). — You have a 
'^J^ant that is fond ^ of literature ^, when I entered I saw him 
'^^ing in the hall (auf bet §au§flut). — You would make him 
^lusli» if you said so in his presence; he always lays hold^^ of 
^y journal to read the feuilleton, and instead of assisting (anftatt 
^ ^clfcn) the maid ^^ in cleaning the apartments ^^, he slips ^* 
"^^o a comer i* (and) sits down (fc^t fid^ nicbct unb) reading. — 
^ here you have got ^^ almost ready, shall we drive ^^ past (bci) 
^^ exchange (938r[e)? — With pleasure; I should have (mfirc) 
i^txe there myself, I have some spare money (®clb liegcn) that I 
'^^sli to invest ^^ in the five per cents. — Do not engage in 
^^einess (lajfm @ic fi(l& nid^t auf (Scfd^aftc etn) that you are not 
^^Hiiliar i® with. — I buy only when my broker tells ^^ me to 
^Uy. — Before we go down pray give my compliments *® and 
homage to your lady. — Thank you in her name, I will not 

^5^il (e§ nid^t oerfeblen). 

^) nennen. '^) finb fd^on mieber tm ®ange. ^) tt?iirbc. *) bie 
^nmut^. ^) bet 35otttag. ^) bie ®efangftunbe. ^) etn grower ^rcunb. 
^) Dom 8cfcn. ^) erroti^en. ^®) fid^ fiber ettt?a^ l^ermad^en. ^^) bie 
^gb. 12) ba^ 3immer. i») fid^ jurutfjie^en. i*) btc (Etfe. ^^) finb 
©ie faft 1^ Jjorbetfal^ren. i^) aniegen. ^^) t)ertraut. ^^) l^eigt. 
*«) 55itte, em|)fe]^len (Sic mtd^ ergebenft 
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§ 336. The Participle. 

We have two paxticiples, the Present and the Past Participle, 
both serving to abridge subordinate Clauses. 

§ 337. Abridged subordinate adjeetlye Clauses. 

1. Subordinate clauses beginning with a relative pronoun, 
and having for predicate a complete verb, drop the relative with 
the auxiliary, the verb with its complements remaining alone. 

Ex.: -ISnglcmb, t?on aQen (Setten t?om SOteete umgeben {WtlStH t)oti 
aUtn @etten t)om SOteete umge6en ift), ift bie etfte ©eemad^t England, 

on every side surrounded by the sea, is the first maritime powejr. 

Note. Clauses with the auxiliary i^ahtn and the participle of a verb, 
are not abrigded. Ex. : bcr @(j^neiber, toeld^cr ben fRod enblid^ fertig gemt^^ 
^attt, legte ftc^ ju SBette the tailor having finished the coat went to bed. 

2. Subordinate clauses beginning with a relative, and haviii.£ 
for verb a copula (verb of incomplete predication) are abrigd&c^ 
as follows: 

a. If the predicative complement is a noun, subject ais.<l 
copula are dropped and the noun is put in appositioxi. 

Ex.: ^einric^, bcr tjewimftigctc tjon il^nen {WtU^tX bet Jje«^ 
niinftigerc t)on il^ncn ttmr), gtiigtc jucrft Henry, tiie mo:r^ 

reasonable, saluted first 

b. If the predicative complement is an adjective witii ax3' 
juncts, subject and copula are dropped and tiie remainl^ 

put in apposition. Ex. : ^axl, iibct baS SBetragen feincS 93r^J^ 
bct^ b6[c {mi^tx iibcr ba§ Sctrogen femes 33tuber« 6i*1^ 
t0ax)r fagte e§ bem SSater Charles being angry at t3^« 
behaviour of his brother, told it to his fatiier. 

c. If the predicative complement is an adjective witiio"*^^ 
adjuncts, the subject and copula are dropped, and U^^^ 
adjective placed before the noun. Ex.: ^dvH, MfU^^ 

ft)ar[am (econominal) mx = bcr f)iavfattte ^atHL 
§ 338. Abridged circamstantlal Clauses. 

May be abridged: 

a. Subordinate Clauses beginning with ||I$. Ex.: ^ClMM 

t)on [etncr ^anfl^cit gencfen, mad^tc er erne JWctfe (M ^ 
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fam .... genefen war). Scarcely recovered from his 
illness, he made a journey. 

b. Subordinate Clauses beginning with inbetn. Ex.: (£r tPOtf 
ftc^ mit gu ^fi^n, metne ^iee umHammemb (iuiiettl tt 

mcme ^Icc umflammcrtc) he threw himself down at my 
feet, clasping his hands around my knees, 

c. Subordinate Clauses beginning with todl, ba. Ex.: 2)er 
Wcifenbc, t)or !Durft tjcrge^cnb (ba ber JReifenbe tjot SJutft 
Derging) trat in ein am ffiegc KegcnbeS §au^ the traveller, 
dying with thirst, entered a house on tlie road-side. 

d. Subordinate Clauses beginning with obg(ctcl), iwnngleid), 
Ex.: ©enngletd^ mflbc (menngletd^ er miibe mar), ^i3rtc cr 

bod^ niift auf gu arftciten though tired he did not leave 
off working. 

Note 1, In these Clauses the Conjunction is not dropped. 

Note 2. Clauses beginning with tf^t, lietior are not contracted. 
: Before leaving, he went to speak to his mother e^e cr fortging, fprod) 
Hit fcincr 9Kutter. 

Note 3. The use of the pa,^iciples is limited, the Germans being 
rse to employing any kind of auxiliaries in this mood. (For moro 
biculars see Syntax 'Formation of subordinate Clauses.) 

§ 339. Heroic death. 

Arriving at the Thermopylae Xerxes became aware^ that the 
3eks occupied* the defile. Believing, however, that his numerous 
ly would inspire the enemy with fear, he granted ^ them four 
'8 for meditation *, before he (would) attack (imperf.) them, 
ing that this delay had been of no avail, and that the Greeks 
e still occupying the passage, he sent them messengers with 
summons ^ to lay down their arms ^\ Leonidas, the general 
the Lacedaemonians, having made up his mind "^ to vanquish 
to die, answered: „Come and take them." Xerxes irritated 
this answer resolved upon beginning the attack immediate- 
The Greeks fought valiantly ®; but a traitor by name 
hialtes, having led 20,000 Persians to the top of a mountain 
ninating the defile, Leonidas became aware ^ that he was 
acked on two sides at once bugleid^l. 

^) gcmal^r n?erben. *) 5efe^ ^altcn. ^) gcrod^ren. *) bic 93cbcn!*= 
. ^) bic Sufforbcrung. ^) bie SBaffcn ftredfen. ^ bcfc^liegcn bei 
. *) tdpfer. ^) cinfcfcn. 

Proverb. 3Wugtggang ift alter Rafter Hnfang idleness is the 
ther of all vices. 



§ :U0. Heroic death. (Continued.) 

Seeing that the position ^ was no longer tenable *, he sent 
home his allies '\ telling them that his orders did not allow 
him to withdraw ^. Having thus got rid ^ of tlie auxiliary 
troops, he was left with 300 Spartans and some Theasalians to 
die for his countr}'. „i[y comrades", said ho to them, „b6fore 
we fight let us take our dinner ^ to-night we shall sup ^ with 
Pluto." The soldiers shouted with joy (ftiegcii ein 3rWubengcf(^rci 
a\i^) on {aU) hearing these words. One might have said (3)tan 
l^dttc faijen fottcn, bag) they were going to a banquet Meanwhile 
the night came on, and tlie Greeks, thinking it would be more 
favorable for them to die lighting in the enemy's camp than to 
allow themselves to be {aU [lif nicbcrmc^cln JU laffcn) slaugh- 
tered in their own, dashed (ftiirmten) with their swords drawn ^ 
among the tents of tlie Persias, and under cover (uittet bettt 
©d^U^e) of the night, penetrated as far as the royal pavilion. The 
Persians being unable (unfd()t^')) to distinguish the enemy from 
their own troops, were killing one another, till at daybreak (bci 
Za^t^anbxnSf) the feeble forcos of the Greeks were discovered. 
The Persians being averse (wcnig gcnetgt) to close fighting (iWcinit 
gcgen DKann ju fdmpfen) surrounded them and tried to kill thei« 
by (tnbcm fie) throwing their spears |at them] (nai) t^licn). ThuB 
Leonidas and his Spartans feeling rather fatigued tlian vanquished 
fell in the midst of (mitten iiiiter) their enemies, setting •' to pos- 
terity ^^ an example worthy of being imitated (ein tiad^al^inunfl^ 

mxiijt^ Seifrtel). 

1) bte ©teKung. *0 ^cittbar. '-') ber iBerbiinbete. *) fid^ gurii* 
gtel^en. ^) fic^ cutlebigen gen. ^') ba^ SSlaijl ju fid^ ne^mcii. ') J« 
Slbenb effcn. **) mit gejogenen ©d^mertern. -^ ein SJeifpiel ge6en. 
10) bte SWac^mclt. 

§ Uh The SubJunctlYe Hood. 

The subjunctive Mood has four tenses. The presentf the 
perfect, the I. future and the II. future. 

The present of the subjunctive is formed by adding to the 
radical the following inflexions; 

I e I ett 

Singular i cft Plural J et 

[ e. I en. 

Tijc »Stroiig conjugation makes no difference iu this po*"^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

k^eakverb. Strong verb, 

^that) I may prabe. ;^c^ fad-e (that) I may fall, 
thou mayest praise, bu fnU^^ft thou mayest fall, 
3 may praise, er fllQ^^ he may fall, 

we may praise, roir fall^ftl we may fall, 

you may praise, il^r fall^et you may fall, 

they may praise. fie faU^etl they may tall. 

^ gcb*e I may give, 

bu gcb^eft thou mayest give, 

er gebs0 he may give, 

toit gcb-ett we may give, 

i^r geb^rt you may give, 

fie geb?Wt they may give. 

No Umlaut nor change of e into i or ie in the present of 
tive. 

The present SubJunctlYe of the auxiliaries 
feiu, ^aUn and merliett. 

nay be, ^i) f)abt 1 may have, 

:hou mayest be, bu l^abeft thou mayest have, 

nay be, er fjCibt he may have, 

ve may be, mir l^aben we may have, 

y^ou may have, il^r l^abet you may have, 

ey may be. fie l^aben they may have. 

^i) tpcrbe I may become, 

bu tuerbeft thou mayest become, 

er n?erbe he may become, 

n?ir tperben we may become, 

i^r iperbet you may become, 

fie merben they may become, 

(43. The other tenses of the Sobjunetive. 

other tenses of the subjunctive are compound tenses, 
jct is formed with the present subjunctive of the 
verbs l^aben or fetn followed by the past participle of 
3onjugated. Ex.: @r fjabt gefc^rieben; er fei gefommen — 

ave written ; he may have come. 
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of the pluperfect indicative with the Utttlout, the two futaree are 
formecl of the imperfect of the auxiliary metben with the Umlaut 
and the infinitive or participle past of the verb conjagated. 

Note. The two fatures of the conditional being compoand tenMA 
are rather heavy to be handled with, and in the subordinate claiue replaced 
by the present and perfect of the conditionaL 

* For more information see 'Syntax on the Moods*. 
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Synoptic table of the Conjugation. 

§ .945. The Anxlllary Yerbg. 

1. Jg)a6en to have. 
Present. 



bidicative. 


Subjunctive, 


Conditional 


id^ ^a£)C 


ii) f)abt 


i(^ ^&tte 


I have, 


(that) I may have, 


(if) I had, ' 


bu ifOi% 


bu f)abt% 


bu ^atteft, 


er IfOii, 


er fjdbt, 


er ff'dttz, 


mir ^a6en, 


XDvc l^aben, 


tptr l^&tten, 


i^r ^(xb\, 


i^r l^abet, 


t^r l^attet, 


fie l^abcn. 


fie l^aben. 

Imperfect. 


fie patten. 


Indicative, 






\ij l^attc 






I had, was having, 






bu ^atteft 






er ^atte, 


(Wi-) 


(geW 


xoxx l^attcrt, 






t^r \)cAizif 






fie fatten. 


Perfect. 




Indicative. 


Sulijtmctive, 


Conditional 


\i) ijobt qiti)Qibi 


xi) fjabt gel^abt 


iil fi&tit ge^obt 


I have had, 


I may have had. 


(if) I had had, 


bu l^aft ge^abt, 


bu l^abeft gel^abt, 


bu ^iitteft ge^abt, 


er l^at gel^abt, 


er l^abe ge^abt, 


er l^atte ge|abt, 


tt?ir ^aben ge^abt, 


tt?tr l^aben gel^abt 


tt)ir l^dtten gel^t, 


t[)r l^abt ge^abt, 


il^r ijabzt gel^abt, 


t^r l^attet ge^abt 


fie paben gef}af)t 


fie f)aben gel^abt. 


fie l^&tten ge^bt. 
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I. future has the present subjuntive of Werbcit for 
)llowed by the infinitive of the verb conjugated. Ex.: 
eben, id^ merbe lommen. The n. future has the same 
)llowed by the past participle of its verb. Ex.: ^ 

: l^abcn, gelommen fctit 

The tenses of the sabjanctive may be guessed from those 
3ech) the former being necessarily dependent on the latter. 



ect Speech. 
^i) fd^rdfte" I write 
^ f}aU gcfd^riebcn" 
3;^ tt)erbc fd^rctben" 
J^ wcrbc gcfd^ricbcn 



Indirect Speech. 
(Sr fagtc, cr fd^retbc that he writes. 
(£r fagte, cr l^abc gcfd^rtcbcn. 
6r fagtc, cr ipcrbc fd^rcibcn. 
(£r fagtc, cr tpcrbc gcfd^ricbcn l^abcn. 



imperfect and pluperfect are, of course, to be rendered 
Pect subjunctive, 

)jS) fd^ricb, ate bcr grcunb (Sr fagtc, cr l^abc gcfd^rtcbcn, ate 

bcr ^rcunb lam. 
^ l^attc gcfd^rtcbcn, ate @r fagtc, cr l^abc gcfd^riebcn, ate 
Jrcmib lam" bcr grcunb lam. 

r: ®r l^abc gcfd^ricbcn cl^c (BcDor) bcr ^rcwtb gclommcrt 

lad^bcm cr gcfd^ricbcn j^abc, fci bcr ^rcmtb gcIommcn. 

Formerly the sabjanctive had six tenses, but the imperfect 

ct inferring an idea that has no reality, modern grammarians 

them amongst the tenses of the Conditional. If nevertheless 

are resorted to in the subjunctive, it is with a view of better 

the difference between the subjunctive and the indicative, the 

h being often identical. Fx.: 



'ect Speech. 

Vix Icjcn." 

ic ^abcn gelefcti." 

Ur roerben lefen." 

Vw loerbcn gclefcn ^abcn, 

in§ ab^olcn tnerbct.V 



Indirect Speech. 

@r tagtc, fie Ififcn. 

@r fagtc, ftc fatten gelcfcn. 

@r fagtc, ftc tnilrbcn Icfcn. 

@r fagtc, ftc tniirbcn gclcfen ^abcn, 
tncnn wir ftc ab^olcn wiirben. 
rough negligence the imperfect is often employed even there, 
ibjunctive has forms of its own. Ex. : (£r fagtc §um Srii^^cr, 
ic ^lancten, instead of baS fcicn bic ^pianetcn = ^a^ ftnb bic 
•ect Speech). 

§ 344. The ConditionaL 

tenses of the conditional are also four: The present is 
the imperfect indicative with the Umlaut, the perfect 
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Indicative, 

id^ l^atte gel^abt 

I had had, 

bu l^attefl gel^abt, 
cr l^atte gefaW, 
xoix f)attm gel^abt, 
il^r l^attct gcl^abt, 
fie fjattm gel^abt. 

id^ toetbe l^abcn 

I shall have, 

bu toirft l^afien, 
cr ipitb l^aben, 
tvxx toerben l^aben, 
il^r wetbet l^aben, 
fie wetben l^aben. 

Indicative, 

xi) toerbe gcl^abt l^aben, 

I shall have had, 



Pluperfect. 



(ge^.) 



m^-) 



I, Future. 
Sttb^nctive, 

xi) mcrbe l^oben 

I shall have, 

bu tDcrbcft l^aficn, 
cr tperbe l^aben, 
xtAx UTcrben l^abcn, 
il^r tDcrbet l^aben, 
fie tt)erbcn l^aben. 

II. Future. 
Stdt/imctive. 

x(ij mcrbe gel^abt l^abcn, 
I shall have had. 



etc. 

Imperative. 

j^abe have, 

er fott l^aben let him have, 

lagt un§ l^aben let us have, 

fjaizt have ye, 

fie fotten l^abcn let them have. 



Conditional 

xSf tdirbe l^aben 

I should have, 

bu tt)iirbeft l^aBen, 
er miirbe J^oben, 
totr idirben l^otot, 
il^ mfirbet l^otoi, 
fie miirben l^oben. 

Conditional. 

xi) ttmrbe gel^abt 1^ 

I should have had, 
etc. 

Infinitives. 
Pres.: I^abcn to have, 
Past: gd^abt l^aben to have had. 

Inf. complement. 
Pres.: gu l^aben to have, 
Past: gel^abt gul^abcn to have had. 



etc. 





Participles. 
Pres.: I^abcnb having, 
Past: gel^abt had. 








2. ©ein to be. 








Present. 






Indicative. 

xi) bin I am, 
bu bift 
er ift 
tt?ir finb, 
il^r fcib, 
fie finb. 


Subjtmctive, 
xi) fei I may be, 
bu fei(e)ft, 
cr fei 
toxx feien, 
il^r feiet 
fie ^eieti, 


Conditional 
i^ ipftre if I were, 
bu to&xtft, 
cr Mxt, 
toxx tt)fircn, 
il^r wfiret, 
fie mftren. 



eat ire, 
was, 
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Imperfect. 



m^t-) 



(m^t.) 





Perfect. 




catine. 


Subjunctive. 


Conditional. 


Dcfcn 


\ij fei gett)efcn, 


\i) tt)dte geroefen 


been, 


I may have been, 


, (if) I had been, 


roefen, 


bu fci(c)ft geipcfcn, 


bu ttjdteft geroefen. 


cfcn, 


er fei gcttjefen, 


er tt)fire gemefen. 


jerpcfcn, 


ton feien gctt)cfcn, 


tt?ir tt)dren gemcfen. 


!tt?cfcn, 


tl^r feict geipcfen, 


il^r todtet geipefen. 


ttjcfen. 


fie feien gett)efen. 

Pluperfect. 


fie wdten gemefen. 


cative. 






;»efen 






been, 






jemcfcn, 






roefen, 


(geW 


(ge^It.) 


; gcmcfcn, 






gcmcfcn, 






gewcfcn. 


I. Future. 




native. 


Siibjwiciive, 


Conditional. 


fein 


i^ toerbe fein 


\6f toiitbe fein 


be. 


I shall be, 


I should be. 


m, 


bu mcrbeft fein, 


bu miitbeft fein, 


n, 


er merbe fein, 


er njiirbe fein. 


1 fein, 


njir loerben fein, 


xm tt)iirben fein. 


fein, 


i^r merbet fein, 


i^r n^iirbet fein, 


fein. 


fie n^erben fein. 
II. Future. 


fie iDiirben fein. 


native. 


Subjunctive, 


Conditioned. 


emefcn fein 


\if merbe gemefen fein 


\i) mitrbe gemefen fein 


lave been. 


I shall have been. 


I should have been. 


to. 


etc. 


etc, 



^"« 



IIH) - 



Imperative. 

fci be (thou), 

ct folf fcin let him be, 

lagt un§ fein let us be, 

fdb be ye. 

fie follen fcin let them be. 



hidieative. 



\6) mcrbe 

I become, I get. 
bu tpirft, 
et tt)itb, 
xm ipctbcn 
il^r njerbct 
fie tDctbcn. 



Indicotive. 

ic^ murbe 

I became, I got, 

bu tt)urbcft 
cr tt)urbc, 
vovt wurbcn, 
i^t toutbct, 
fie tDurbcn. 

Indicative. 

xij bin getoorbcn 

I have become, 
bu bift gctootben, 
cr ift gcipotbcn, 
tt)it fittb gctpotbcn, 
yfyc fcib gctoorben, 
fie finb getvoxhtn. 



Infinitives. 

Pies.: fein to be. 

Past: gen)cfen fcin to have been. 

Inf. complement. 

Pres.: 3U feiu to be, 

Past: gemefengufein to have been. 

Participles. 

Pres.: feienb being, 
Past: gctpcfcn been. 

3. SBcrben to become, grow, get. 

Present. 

Subjunctive. Cofulitiotial. 

x^ wetbe ii) toiirbc, 



I may become, get, (if) I became) got, 

bu merbeft, bu tpiitbeft 

cr tpcrbe, cr ttnirbe, 

toxx toerben, tt?ir mitrbcn, 

il^t merbct, il^r tt)iitbct, 

fie n?crben. fie tt)iirben. 

Imperfect. 



m^t) 



(^w 



Perfect. 
Subjunctive. 

xi) fei gemorben 

I may have become, 

bu fci(e)ft gemorbcn, 
ct fei gctt)orbcn, 
tt)tr fcien gemorben, 
il^r fctet gcttjorbcn, 
fie fcien gcmorben. 



Conditioned' 

td^ m&rc gcttotben, 

(if) I had become, f 

bu tt?Srcft geworbeit, 
ct mdtc gcmotben, 
imr tt?fitcn gewotbeil 
tJ^t tt)Stet gettotbeUr 
fie tD&ren gooot^ 



-ij 
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Indicative, 

mi geiporben 

[ had become, 

tparft gemcrbm, 
mx gctporbcn, 
»aren gcmorbcn, 
worct gciporbcn, 
tomn gcwotbcn. 



Indicative, 

loerbc tocrbm . 

shall become, 

imtft tt)erbcn, 
inrb mcrbcn, 
tpctbcn ttjetbcn, 
iDcrbct wcrbcn, 
tperben tperbert. 



Pluperfect. 
SitAjunctive. 



(Se^It.) 



I. Future. 
Subjtmctive, 

vif ipctbc wcrbcn 

I shall become, 

bu ttjerbcp tt)ctbcn, 
ct ipcrbc ipcrbcn, 
ipir mcrbcn ipctbcn, 
il^t ipctbct merbcn, 
fie tt)erbcn tt)erbcn. 

n. Future. 



Conditional. 



im^-) 



Conditional. 

Of wiirbe tpcrbcn 

I should become, 

bu ipiitbcft ttjerbcn, 
ct toiirbc merbcn, 
tpir toiirbcn tperbcn, 
il^t tpiirbet merbeit, 
fie miirben ttjerben. 



:)erbe getoorben fein id^ merbe geworben fein id^ tpiirbe getporben fetn 

shall have become, I shall have become, I should have be- 
etc. etc. come, etc. 



Imperative. 

be become (thou), 
lOli iperben let him become, 
: mtS toerben let us become, 
bet become ye, 
fotten wcrben they shall 
)ecome. 



Infinitives. 

Pres.: ipetbeit to become. 
Past: getootben fein to have become. 

Inf. complement. 

Pres.: ju tt)erben to become. 
Past: getoorben gu fein to have 
become. 



Participles. 

Pres.: tpetbenb becoming. 
Past: gett)Otben become. 
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§346. 


Paradl(pn of a Weak ¥<»*b. 




4. So6en to praise. 






Present. 




Indicative. 


Siibjunctive. 


Conditional. 


\if lobe 


\i) lobe 


xi) lobte 


I praise, or am 


I may praise, or 


(if) I praised, or 


praisiDg, 


be praising, 


were praising, 


bu lobft 


bu lobeft 


bu lobtcp, 


er lobt, 


er lobe, 


er lobtc, 


xm Io6en, 


mir Io6en, 


unr lohtm, 


i^r lobt, 


i^r lobet, 


xf)x loitetf 


fie loben, 


fie loben, 

I m p e r f e c t. 


fie lobten. 


Indicative, 


m 


• 


i(^ Io6te 






I praised, or was 






praising. 






bu lobtcft 
n loftte, 


(ge^It.) 


imt) 


xm lobtcn, 






i^T lobtet, 






fie lobten. 


Perfect. 




hKlicative, 


Subjwictive. 


Oondttional. 


\i} ^abe gelobt 


\i) l^abe gelobt 


i^ ^fitte gelobt 


I have praised, or 


I may have praised. 


(if) I had praised, 


been praising. 






bu ^oft gelobt, 


bu ^abeft gelobt, 


bu ^dtteft geloH 


er ^at gelobt, etc. 


xij i)af>t gelobt, etc. 

Pluperfect. 


er fj&tk ^offt, etc. 


Indi'catire. 






xi) ijattt gelobt, 






I had praised, or 






been praising. 


(ge^tt.) 


(ge^It) 


bu ^atteft gelobt, 






er ifattt gelobt, etc. 


I. Future. 




Indicative. 


Stdy'tmctive. 


Conditional. 


xi) werbe loben, 


id) toerbe loben 


iSf to&xit loben 


I shall praise, etc. 


I shall praise. 


I should praise, 


bu ttjirft loben, 


bu loerbeft lobeu, 


bu mfirbeft lotot, 


er with toim, etc. 


er toerbe lobeu, etc. 


er wfttbe lofien, etc. 
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n. Future. 



iDerbe Qtiobt ^dbm ii) toetbt geIo6t ^aitn, ii) tonxit gelolbt ^albeit 

ihall have praised, I shall have praised, I should have prai- 
etc. etc. sed, etc. 

Imperative. Infinitives. 

{ praise (thou), Pres.: lobeit to praise. 

oU loben let him praise, Past: gelobtl^aben to have praised. 

t urn lobcn let us praise, j^^ complement. 

t praise ye, ^ i t. j. - 

oCcn lobcn let them praise. ?'««- S" ^^ ^JJ^''^: r. 

Past: gclobt ju i)af>m to have 

praised. 

Participles. 

Pres.: lofienb praising, 
Past: gelolbt praised. 

t4?« Paradii^ of a verb eonjut^ted in the passive voice. 

Present 
Indicative. StUj^funetive. Conditional. 

ipetbc gcftroft id^ »erbc gcftraft td^ tpfirbc gcftraft 

am (am being, I may be punished, (if ) I were punished, 
getting) punished, 

nntft gcftraft, etc. bu mcrbeft gefttaf t, etc. bu miitbcft gcftraft, etc. 

Imperfect. 
Indicative, 

tourbc {toaxi) gc^ 

aft (gc^lt.) (gcW 

was punished, etc. 

Perfect. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, (hnditioncU. 

Mn gcftraft toorbcn id^ fci gcftraft morbcn ic^ toarc gcftraft worbcn 

I have been I may have been (if) I had been 

punished, etc. punished, etc. punished, etc. 

Pluperfect. 
hdieative, 

»^at gcftraft worbcn 

kad been punished, (gc^lt.) (gc^U.) 

etc. 
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I. Future. 




IntUccUice. 




Subjunctive. 


(Jf/fuHiumal. 


vil n>erbe geftraft 


roer- 


xij »erbe geftraft »er^ 


Uff ttwirbe geflraft wet- 


ben 




ben 


ben 


r shall be punished, 


I Hhall he punished, 


I should be 


etc. 




etc. 
II. Future. 


punished, etc. 


td^ »crbc geftraft 


tt)or^ 


td^ werbe geftraft tt)or^ 


id^ tDitrbe geftraft mor^ 


ben fern 




ben fern 


ben febt 


I shall have 


been 


I shall have been 


I should have been 


punished, etc. 


punished, etc. 


punished, etc. 


Imperatives. I 


nfinitives. 


merbe geftraft be 


punished, Pres.: geftraft n>erben to be 


roerbet geftraft b( 


; punished. punished 


'• 






Past: geftraft roorben fein to have 






been punished. 






Inf. complement. 




Pres.: geftraft , 


}u n?erben to be punisl 


bed. 


PaHt: geftraft ) 


iDorben JU fein to have been punished. 


8 348. 


Paradigm of a strong: verb. 






Present. 




IndiccUive. 




Subjtmcti/ve. 


OondUional. 


\Si faOe I fall, 




vij fatte I may fall, 


Of fiele (if) I fell, 


bu \m% 




bu faOeft 


bu fideft, 


er fact, 




er faOe, 


er fide, 


wir fallen, etc. 




tt)tr fatten, etc. 
Imperfect. 


nrir flelen, etc. 


huUeativK. 








i(^ flel I fell, 








bu flelft, 
er flel, 




m\t) 


(gfe^B.) 


ipir flelen, etc. 




Perfect. 




Indicative, 




Svijtmctive. 


Conditional. 


xij bin gefaUen 




td^ fei gefatten 


i^ ti)are gefatten 


I had fallen, 




I may have fallen, 


(if) I had falte^' 


etc. 




etc. 
Pluperfect. 


etc 


IndiccUive. 








i(p wax gefatten 

/ had fallen, 


etc. 


(Se^It.) 


• m^i) 
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I. Future. 
Indiec^we. Suhjwictive, Conditional. 

merbc fatten id^ locrbe fatten ic^ njiirbe fatten 

I shall fall, etc. I shall fall, etc. I should fall, etc. 

II. Future. 

iperbe gefatten fein id^ merbe gefattcn fern id^ nnitbe gefatten fein 

I shall have falleo, I shall have fallen, I should have fallen, 
etc. etc. etc. 

Imperative. Infinitives. 

dc fall (thou), Pres.: fatten to fall. 

foU \a\kxi let him fall. Past: gefatten fein to have fallen. 

Bt un§ fatten let us fall, Inf. complement. 

"f /*"/^' 1 . .1. .. n Pres.: ju fatten to fall. 

^ fotten fatten let them fall. p^^^^ gefatten gu fein to have fallen. 

Participles. 

Pres.: fatten falling. 
Past: gefatten fallen. 

§ 349. Impersonal verbs. 

®eben there to be; fd^neten to snow. 

Present. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. Gmiditimml. 

3t6t there is, there e§ gebe there may be, e^ gabe (if) there were, 
are, 

fd^neit it snows, e§ fd^neie it may snow, eSfd^neite (if) it snowed, 
it is snowing. 

Imperfec t. 
Indicative. 

gab there was, 
there were, (ge^lt.) (ge^It.) 

fd^neite it snowed. 

Perfect. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. Gond/itimial. 

^(A gegeben e§ l^abe gegeben eS l^dtte gegeben 

there has (have) there may have (if) there had been, 

been, been, 

J§at gefd^ne it e§ l^abe gefd^neit e^ l^atte gefd^neit 

it has snowed. it has snowed. (if) it had snowed. 

^3? 
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Indieaiive. 

e$ l^atte gege6en 

there had been, 
eS l^atte gefd^neit 

it had snown. 



IriMccUive, 

eS unrb ge6en 

there will be, 

c5 ttrirb fd^ncicn 

it will snow. 



Pluperfect. 
Subjunctive. 

I. Future. 
Subjwietive. 

e§ tt?etbc flcben 

there shall be, 

eS merbe fd^neten 

it shall snow, 
etc. etc. 



Conditional 



(m^t.) 



Conditional. 

ci§ wiirbc flcben, 

there would be, 
e§ ipflrbe fd^ncicn 

it Bhoul4 snow. 



§ 350. Conjuj^tioii of a separable verb. 

W>\i)xdbm to copy. 

Present. 

Indic€Uiive, 

^ fc^retbe . . ab I copy, mir fd^rciben . . ab we copy, 

bu fd^Tcibft . . af) thou copiest, i^r fd^rcibt . . ob you copy, 
er fc^rctbt . . he copies, fie fc^rcibcn . 

Imperfect. 

^ fd^rtcb . . ab I copied, mir fd^rtcbcn . . ab we copied, 

bu fd^ricbft . . ab, xf)X fd^ricbet . 

ct fd^rteb . . af>, fie fd^rieben . 



ab they copy. 



ab, 
ab. 



Perfect. ^ ^abz . . abgefd^rieben I have copied, etc. 

Pluperfect. ^ ijattt . . abgefc^rieben I had copied, etc. 

I. Fut. ^ toetbe . . abfd^reiben I shall copy, etc. 

II. Fut. ^ merbe abgefd^rieben l^aben I shall have copied, et 

Imperative. 

©c^reibe . . ab 1 fd^reiben mir .. ab \ . ^, 

fc^rdben ®ie . . ab J "'^P^' lagt un§ abfc^reiben J ^^^ ^' ^^' 

Infinitives. 
Slbfd^tetben and abjufd^reiben to copy, etc. 

Participles. 
Pres.: Jlbfd^retbenb copying. Past: abgefd^riebcn copied- 
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351* Elementary Rales on the use of the subj. and eondit. 

The subjuDctive is used: . 

1) in principal sentenees containing a wish, a desire that 
may be realised. Ex.: SD?8gc ct gliicfltd^ fein may he be 
happy. 

2) in subordinate clauses: 

a) when the words spoken by another person are quoted 
indirectly, that is in the third person. Ex.: ^oul 
fagt, bo^ et nid^t lefe Paul says that he does not read. 

b) After ba§, bamit imparting the sense of *in order that'. 

Ex. : (£r Icmt flcigtg, bamtt er fctnc Gltcm bcfricbtgc he 

is learning hard, that he may content his parents. 

§ 352. The Conditional ia used. 

1) In a principal Clause: 

With wishes the fulfilment of which is irrealisable, the 
tense used is the pres. Conditional. Ex.: SBote ct 
gliidflid^ might he be happy. 

2) In subordinate Clauses followed by a princip. clause: 

a) with affirmations that have not taken or will not take 
place, they being a mere supposition. Ex.: 9S$enn er 
flci|tg to'dxt, fo toiirbc cr gottfci^ritte mac^cn if he were 
diligent, he would improve. As for the tenses, use 
in the former clause the present, in the latter the 
I. ftiture. 

Note. A supposition must not be confounded with a condition, the 
^r imparting on what probability an event will take place, the former, 
^t it is not likely to take place at all. 

b) In subordinate clauses beginning with al§ WXlti, alS 
o6 and relating to an assertion that has no reality. 

Ex.: (£§ fd^etnt al§ mcnn er franf mote it seems as if 

he were ill. 

*^o3« Suppressing of da^ and ttietttt in the beginning 

of subordinate clauses. 

The conjunctions ba^ and tDZnn may be suppressed in the 
tuning of subord. clauses, the order of v?at4»» XJcl'cql \i^\aj^ '^^ 
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i^ame as in the principal clause. Ex.: !Cu fagft er tlritb fommen 
you say he will come. The suppression of totnn necessitates the 
inversion of the subject as in interrogative clauses. P]x.: Sknit 

er ba§ 93ud^ ^Sttc = l^attc cr tia^ Sud^, fo nnitbc cr cd mir IcH^en 

if he had the book, he would lend it me ; had he. . . 

§ 354 llie little wlieel-wrig:ht (SBagenev). 

Albeit. What are you working at ^ Harry? — H. I ant 
making a wheel ^ to my little carriage. — May you succeed •', 
but I doubt whether you are clever enough to do such a thing (fc 
ctrpas ju ©tanbc gu bringen). — H. I will try ^ only make a good 
fire, that the glue ^' may properly thicken, or the spikes ** will 
not stick fast (fcftfi^cn). — A. What did our (bct) cousin tell 
you yesterday, was he willing to pay us a visit ^ to-day? — H. 
He answered he had no time to-day, but he hoped he should 
have this pleasure to-morrow week ''. — A. It seems as if .the axe •' 
of your wheel be crooked i". — U. It may seem so (ba§ biinft 
bit fo), but if it were crooked, the wheel would not remain upright 
(gerabc fte^en). — A. Yery true (gan;^ rec^t), if it remained motion- 
less ^\ but if it moves ^"-, things will turn out otherwise (toitft bu 
balb fe^en). — H. You may be right (bu fannft ift^t ^a6en), I 
shall try to remedy^*' this defect ^^. — A. What do you say to 
painting '^ tlie pole '^ cranks ** and panier ^* blue, that 
would give the whole a better appearance ^^. — II. It shall be 
done, as soon as I have finished working (mit bcr Sttbett fettig 
bin). — A. Here is your glue, it is just as you desire it. Now 
for success (3iun, guten ©rfolg). 

^) ^a^ fiit eine 3lrbctt ^aft bu \>a Dor? ^) ba§ 9iab ^) gdnt^- 
gen. *) oerfud^en. '•) ber 8eim. ^) bie ©peid^e. ^) ift cr SBBtUcnS ... te- 
fuc^en ^) morgen iiber ad^t Sage. •') bie ad^fe. ^^) fd^ief. ^^) ru^ig. 
^2) in Semeguug fe^en. ^-^l ab^elfen. '^) ber Itebelftanb. ^^) (agft bu 
^agu, n^enn id^. i*') bie !Deid^feI. '^ ber ©d^toengel. ^^) bcr SSSagcn^ 
fore, n bag au^fe^en. 

Proverb. 3l(tguoiel ift ungefunb to much of one thing is 
good for nothing. 

355« The wish. 

Charles. If I had wealth ^ enough I should buy a house 

in the midst of a beautiful wood. I should lay out *) a beaut i- 

ful garden all around it. In the garden I should arrange a 

pond •' to keep fish in. — C\eiun\^» ^wX. M ^ou had no water? 
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jh, 1 should get (Oerfd^affen) some elsewhere. If a friend of 
) should come to visit me, he could bathe ^ in it in summer 
skate on it in winter. — CI. And would you never go out 
ting ^? — f li. I should only go out shooting, if I knew how 
boot (fd^ie^en I5imte), othenvise there is no pleasure in the 
e ^. — C'l. Should you also keep an aviary ^ ? — Oi. Why 
Id I deprive ^ poor birds of their liberty, they would pine -^ 
7 without it. — CI. And how would you pass your time (fid^ 
jeit tXTtrcibcu) ? — Cll. In the mornings, it being fine weather 
n ei8 . . . n?atc), I should occupy myself in the garden. In 
afternoons I should take a walk into the woods and fields 
:ather ^^ plants, and the evenings I would while ^^ away with 
bcm) reading useful books. — CI. Your plan is very simple 
selfish ^-, for you would do nothing for mankind (bic 

^) ba§ 3Sctm8gcn. ^) anlegen. •^) bcr 2icid^. ^) baben. ^) auf bie 
). '') bic 3[agb. '') ba§ 3SogcI^au§. ®) bcrauben. •^) tierfiimmctn. 
lammeln. ^^) Dcrtrciben. ^-) cigenii^ig. 

I'roverb* 6nbe gut a((c§ gut all is well that ends well. 

§ S56. The walk. 

llari*y« One would say that it is going to rain to-day (c^ 
\i, afe ob e^ . . .) ; that would be ' a pity 2, for if it should 

we would not be allowed ^^ to walk out. — Fred. You are 

aken, those clouds will disappear ^) very fast. — H. May you 

ight, for our pleasure-party •' would be marred ^. But have 

been told the news ^ (bat man bit...)? John is come back 

I his journey ^ — F. I know, I have spoken mth him. He 

me that he had been at Brighton, that he had visited the 
irium which seemed to him, tliough smaller than that of 
ion, better arranged '^) and distributed ^^. — H. What is he 
g now? — F. He is working hard (tiic^ttg) that he may pass 
examination as an engineer with distinction. — 11. May he 
uccessful, I wish him good luck with (l}on) all my heart. 

methinks ^\ the sky is clearing up ^^^, in an hour we may 

fine weather. You see I was right. Let us start presently. 

nly the grass were dryer, we might play at ball ^'^. — 

[y father will not let me play at ball, he says I work myself 

such heat ^^ that I only catch cold. — H. Then let us walk 

g the high-road and have a talk (miteinanber plaubcrn.) 

^) mSre. -) ©d^abe. '^) fonntcn. '*) tierfd^minbcn. '^ bcr SluSftug. 
irbcrbcn. ') bic 5«cuigfeit. «) bic 9tcifc. ») cinri^tcn. »«) m^ 
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t6cilcn. 1') mt^ biiuft. »'^) fic^ auf^cifcrn. ^'^ 93aU friclcn. i^) fitft 
l^ei^ madden. 

§ 857* ^oble seutiiiients. 

Walter. What would you do, if you were rich, Francis? 
Fr. If I were rich I would order (laffcn) hospitals to be 
built 1 (inf. act.) into which should be received (man aufne^mcn 
n^iitbe) old men, and would cause (laffen) schools to be erected (inf. act) 
to teach talented (bcgabt) children a trade '^. — W. And what 
would you do if you were poor? — Fr. 1 should work in order 
that I might earn "^ money. — W. And what would you do with 
the money? - Fr. I would assist (beiftcl^cn) my parents with it. 
- - W. Your feelings ^ are noble ^\ And if you were a learned 
man ''V - Fr. I should write useful books. — W. And if you 
were a famous physician? — Fr. I should try to cure ^ patients'* 
that had been (imperf.) despaired •* of by everybody. — W. That 
is very generous of you, but if you were none of those things 
(nid^tS Don allebcm)? — Fr. I could still do something useful. — 
W. You are right. However insignificant ^® a man (man) may 
be, he (fo) may still do something useful. 

^) bauen. -) errid^ten. *') ba^ ipanbmcrt. ^) i?crbienen. ^) b« 

®eftnnung. «) ebel. ") fietlcn. *"} ber ftranfc. •*) aufgebcn. *^) unbe- 
beutcnb. 

§ 358. Hie Imperative. 

1. The person addressed to by another person being sup- 
posed to be present, the imperative can only have one form re- 
lating to one or several individuals. This form is the 2nd person 
singular or plural. Ex.: 8obe, Iob(e)t. 

1. An order that the speaker addresses to himself, is ren- 
dered by the 2nd person singular. Ex.: §anble, 93tutu§ do act, 
Brutus. 

3. An order relating to the speaker together with other 
persons present is rendered by the subjunctive or formed with 
laffen. Ex.: Qdtf)tn \mx let us go, lagt un^ get)en. 

4. An order addressed to persons spoken of is rendered by 
an auxiliary of mood or by the subjunctive. Ex. : ®r famt, Wflfl^ 

fofl ge^cn, ge^e er. 

Notr. The iniponitivc may bo supplied by: 

a) the present or future indicative. Ex.: ^u Mcibft, bu loirft nicl)^ 

flc^cn. 
1>) the past participle (peremptory order). Ex.: .^ior flcblicbcii, i"^' 

fjffunflcn. 
c) the infinitive proseut. Ex.; Si)\tx VAdVi^w, \\X^Si VHjiW'- 
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§ 359. ter ^(»ttig. ' 

3Bct rettct fo fpSt burd^ S»a(^t unb ffiinb? 
& ift bcr SSatcr mit fcincm ^inb; 
(gr l^at ben Snaben wol^l in ben 2(rm; 
@r fagt i^n fic^er, ct f)alt xffn xoatm. 

„^em ©ol^n, roa^ 6irgft bu fo bang bein ©efid^t?" 

— ,,©ic^'ftr SSatcr, bu ben (Erltonig nid^t? 
©en (grlfonig mit Sron unb ©d^roeif?" — 
^aWein ©o^n, e^ ift ein 5We5elftreif 2. " 

^S)u liebe^ Sinb, fomm ge^ mit mirl 
®ax fd^one ©piele fpiel id^ mit bit; 
3Rand^ bunte SSIumen finb an bem ©tranb: 
2Weinc JUtutter ^at mand§ gulben ®en?anb." 

„50iein 3Sater, mein 95ater, unb ^oreft bu nic^t, 
3Ba§ (grienldnig mir leife i^erfprid^t ? " — 
„©ei rul^ig, bleib rul^ig, mein Sinb! 
^n biirren Slattern faufelt ber SBinb." 

ilBittft feiner ftnabe, bu mit mir ge^'n? 
IKeine S^od^ter fotten bid^ marten^ fd^on: 
^eine 2!od^ter fii^ren ben ndc^tUd^en fHei^'n 
Unb roiegen unb tanjcn unb fingen bid& einM" 

— „aKein 25ater, mein SSater, unb fie^ft bu nic^t bort 
(grlfonig^^ SESc^ter am biifter'n Drt?" — 

,,aRein ©ol^n, mein ©o^n, ic^ fe^ e§ genau; 
& fd^einen bie alten ©eiben fo grau." 

ftn^ fi^b bid§, mic^ reijt beine fd^one ^eftalt; 

Unb bift bu nic^t roittig, fo braud^ icb ®en)alt."" — 

— „2Hein 55atcr, mein 23ater, je^t fagt cr mid^ an: 
(Srltonig l)at mir ein ?eibe§'* get{)an." 
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I^cm i^ater graufcfi^ (shudders), cr reitet ^cfc^nnnb; 

fir f)d(t in ben ^ilrmen ba§ ac^jenbe ^^nb, 

©treic^t ben §of*' mit 3Ku^ unb 5KotJ): 

:^n feinen SCrmen ba§ Sinb roar tobt. ®dt^c. 

M the Fairy king. -) a misty cloud. '•) to wait upon. ') to 
sing into sleep. •') injury. '') farm. 

Strong Verbs. 

§ 360* Difterenee between Weak and Strong Verbs. 
Strong verbs differ from Weak verbs both in their origin and 
tlie formation of their tenses. 

§ SOL Origin or Strong Verbs. 

Strong Verbs are Primitive Verbs; from their roots are derived 
most words of the (German language. Weak Verbs, on the contrair, 
draw tlieir origin from strong verbs, as will be seen hereafter. Let 
lis, for instance, take the radical ftfltl^ from fted^n. By adding 
the suffix tl to the root, we obtain the noun Stttf^ff^ this word 
augmented by the infinitive ending ftt^ makes jtflli^ftlt meaning 
to hit with a pointed instrument. ^Ajiother root is t^unh fro*" 
binbcn to bind; thence is derived ber SfUtll; by adding tlie 
ending tg we obtain {ifittlligf frOni which is derived the verb 
ftfittlligftt to break in, subdue. 

§ 363. Formation of the Tenses. 

The Tenses from which all other forms of the verb aJ* 
derived, are the present, the imperfect and the past participle; 
they are called primitive tenses. Weak Verbs form their tenfleP 
Uy inflexions only, preserving the root-vowel intact; strong verbs 
iidmit also of inflexions but their root-vowel is nearly always 
changed. 

EXAMPLES. 

Weal,'. Strong. 

Present indie. icf) toft-c, ic^ llittll'e, 

Imperfect indie. ic^ toh^k, lif htHUi, 

Past participle c^e^of^'t, ge-tllllben. 

ClasslOeatlon of Strong Verbs. 

§ 363* Strong Verbs according to the change of tbeir 
root-vowel are divided into ?^eveii dassej?. 
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g 304. First Class. 
A. 



init. 



Indie. Pres. ' 



i* 



fto) bind binbc 
hire binge 

press btingc 
ind finbc 

succeed gcHnge 
sound Hinge 
wring jtinge 
[ twine Ifc^Iinge 
n vanish fc^minbe 
n swing ifd^roinge 
iing jinge 
ink finfc 

spring I f fringe 
itink iftinfe 
drink |trinfe 
wind winbe 

force gwlnge 



(to)begin beginne 
1 win geiDtnne 
low rinne 
icn swim fc^wimme 
neditate finne 
spin fpinne 



Imperf. g« i Pres. Cond. ' Past Part, u* 



banb 

bang 

brang 

fanb 

gelang 

flang 

rang 

fc^Iang 
c^roanb 
d^mang 

fang 

fant 

fprang 

ftan! 

tranf 

manb 

groang 

begann 

geroann 

rann 

fc^n^antnt 

fann 

fpann 



bSnbe 

bangc 

brftngc 

fdnbe 

geldnge 

flange 

range 

jc^Idnge 

]f4n)finbe 

fc^mange 

fdnge 

fdnte 

tprdnge 

Ttdnte 

|trdnfe 

n?dnbe 

jnjdnge 



begdnne 

gewdnne 

rdnne 

fc^rodmme 

jfdnne 

ifpdnne 



gebunben 

gebungen 

gebrungen 

gefunbcn 

gelungen 

gefhmgen 

gerungen 

gefc^Iungen 

gefd^TOunben 

geld^roungen 

gefungen 

gefunten 

gefprungen 

geftunfen 

getrunfen 

gerounben 

gejnjungen. 



begonnen 

gewonnen 

geronnen 

gef^roommen 

gefonnen 

gefponnen. 



^ote. The six verbs arranged under the letter B have n in the 
ticiple, a change which is due to Low -German, the vicious pro- 
jn of which insensibly slipping into the language. 



('. 



init. 

to) bide 
e worth 
elp 



Indie. Pres. Imperf. Pros. Cond. Past Part. 



berge, birgft ;barg 
gelte, giltft gait 
^elfe, ^ilfft '^alf 



bdrge, biirge geborgen 
gdlte gegolten 
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-5 s-ssn 



Infinit. 



Indie. Pros. 



linporf. 



Pros. Cond. 



[(^elteii ;to) scoldifc^elte, f^iltft f^alt fc^Sltc 

fter6en die ftcrbe, ftirbft ftart ftiirbe 



terberben spoil 

tuerben sue 
TOtben become 



ocrberbe, i>cr* t)erbarb Derbiirbc 

birbft 
roerbe, mirbft roarb miirbe 

n?crbc, mirft '.marb, wurbe miitbc 



Past Part. 

gefc^olten 
gcftorben 
t)crborben 

gekuorben 
gemorben. 



Note. The verbs arranged under the letter (■ differ from the 
established Kule in two points: 

1 ) tliey have e in the present instead of i : 
'2) they have n in the past participle instead of u* 
These modifications are a consequence of euphony: tlio actual speech 
is no longer able to account for it, the liistory of the language alone can 
solve this grammatical phenomenon. 

In Old-Gorman the root- vowel i was changed into e whenever the 
ending began with q. This took place in all persons of the present, the 
'Jnd and 3rd singular excepted, the ending of the infinive being mt, now 
weakened into cii. 

The modification of the it into n is a consequence of the same 
law, the ending of the participle being formerly nn. Thence gcborgill afid 
not geburgait. The modification of i into c and the modification of u into I 
are called breaking ($red)ung). The breaking does not take place when the 
personal inflexions are separated from the root- vowel by mttt, et|, e|^ A f^ 

IK 



Infinit. Indie. Pros. Imperf. Cond. pros. ■ Past Part 



gttmmen(to)glim- gtintnte 

mer 

flimntcn climb 
queflen spring 

fortli 
melfcu milk 
fc^n?etleu swell 



Olomm glomme 



flimnte flomm 

quelle, quiflft quoK 



fl5mmc 
qu5t(e 



fc^meljcn melt 



geglommen 

geflommen 
gequollen 



f(6nti)Ige gefc^moljen 



gemolfot 
gefc^tuoUen 



ntelfe, milfft imolf miJIte 

fc^melle f^roofl fdjtDoIIe 

fc^ntel^c f^molj 
fc()milseft 

These verbs are irregular as to the formation of the id*' 
l)erfect having Q instead of a, formation due to the influence of 
Low -German. 



fc^inben Hay fd)iiibc \4)\\xv\j \4^M5e 



gef(^itnben 
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^ 365. tit (Sxntt. 

Sir fatten un3 auf bent 8anbe Dcrirrt unb maren in cincn 
Balb geratl^en. SWac^ t)ielcm ©ud^en crreid^tcn nnr cnblic^ einen 8lu§= 
ijcg. Sir fanten auf ein Slornfclb unb bcfanben un^ <)Io^ttc^ mittat 
n DoUer @mtc. S)ic einen mdl^ten bie gruc^t, anbere banben fie in 
Sarben; nod^ anbere fii^ten bie ffiagen l^erbei, fprangen l^inauf unb 
)rbncten ba§ gebunbene ®etreibc in fc^onen SRei^en ju einem guber 
mn. ^ngn?if(^en roanben fic^ bie fleinen Sinber ^dnge t)on ^om- 
)Iumen, ober rangen ntiteinanber, um i^re ©tarte ju jeigen. 35ie 
B^nitter fangen fr6l^li(^e 8ieber, um fic^ bie faure Slrbeit ju erleid^tern. 
^xt SWelobien flangen meitl^in burd^ ba§ Zt)al unb mecften ba§ fd^la- 
enbc 6d)o. 9lfe ipir nailer famen brang man t?on alien ©eiten auf 
JnS ein unb jroang un§ mitten unter fie gu treten. Grmiibet fanfen 
w auf bem 9laine nieber, tranfen mit il^nen com erfrifc^enben 9ieben^ 
'aft, unb fo fc^wanb bie ^At, bi§ e§ Slbenb wurbe. 

§ 366. (;ymnastic Sports. 

Good morning, (my) uncle! — Good morning Charles! Did 
k'ou attend^ (perf) the gymnastic sports- yesterday? — Yes. — 
Hen please (fei fo gut unb . .) narrate to me how things went 
)ff8. — Very willingly. At first two long ropes ^ were brought 
olidly'* tied together, at the end of which six young people 
^ere placed 'v who at (auf) a given signal began to pull with 
11 their might I The combat"^ remained long without any result'*, 
•hen the young people who stood near me, succeeded (afe e^ 
rtong; in carrying their antagonists ^^ along with them (mit fic^ 
^jU}ie^en\ In the meanwhile ^^ the other gymnasts ^^ perfor- 
med ^^^ divers exercises, a party of them singing beutfd^c Cieber, 
bile others jumped ^^ over a pole^^ held more than two meters 
om (iiOer) the ground. I was asked to take a part^^ in the 
arformances ^ ^, howewer I abstained ^^ from doing so. I had 
-marked that the strangers were far more clever than I. My 
>U8in John wrestled ^^ with a Yorkshire gymnast. This combat ^^ 
as a great attractions^ for us. The two combatants 22 tightly 
^ned round ^^ each other used every imaginable means to 
efeat^i one another. At first neither of them had the advan- 
ce 2'>, but the strength of John diminishing 2c little by little-', 
'e were obliged to run up -^^ to separate them , or John 
'ould have been forced to declare himself worsted. Every 
^ng went off smoothly 2», nobody was hurt (!am gu ©d^aben) 
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with tlie exeptiou of a German gymuast who, after making too 
violent an effort ^^ to get on a pole fell down '^^ on the lawn ^" 
and had (mu^tc) to be carried away. The festival being over 
(DOrbci), the different societies were invited to a banquet ®^ when 
the mayor '"^^ handed over^'' to the victors golden medals and 
garlands ^^ made of (t)on) oak leaves, drinking (itlbem et . .) at 
the same time (auf) the health of the strangers. 

beiroo^ncn. '-) ba§ lumfcft. ^) loaS oorgcgangcn ift *) bas 
©cil. 5j fcft. «) M fteffen. 7) au§ aCen Sraftcn. «) ber «am})f. ») ber 
Shtggang. ^^) ber ®cgncr. *^) injwifd^cn. ^^) ber Xumer. ^^) ou^- 
fiil^rcn. ^'^) f^)ringen. ^^) bie Stangc. i^) S^eil nc^men. ^^) bie ubung. 
^"0 fic^ mcigcm. i^) tingen. ^o) ^,^1^ Sauipf. ^i) crrcgtc baS grSgte 
;3;ntereffc. •^*'^) ber 9Hnger. -^) ^ielten fic^ fefl umfc^lungen. ^4) fljer* 
irinben. -s) ber SSort^eil. ^c) fc^rpinben. ^tj aamS^Iig. 28) ^er^ 
beieilen. ^o) aCc^ ging mi} SBunf^e. »<>) bie anftrengung. »*) finteii. 
•^-') ber 9?afen. -^3) bag gifteffeu. ''*) ber Siirgermeifter. ^5) jjer^ 
reid^en. •^*') ber Jtlran^. 

§ 367. %nWa% 

(§an§ im §ag.) 

ein fc^oner %felbaum fte^t in bem ®arten beg aRiitterg. 3)k 
Slepfel jie^en ^anfen'g aufmerffamfeit auf ]xi). ©d^Uipft burd^ bie 
|)erfe. pat feine |)ofentafc^en bamit. antunft be§ aJWitterg. ^ 
mit t)oflgepfropften 2^afc^en. 3tm gliel^en gel^inbert. SBol^toerbiente 
©(^ISge betm ®(^Iii^}fen burd^ bie |)ecfe. 

§ 368. tiauitg. 

Who has just died in your neighbour's house? — One of 
my former school-fellows \ named Frank. He was the only 
child 2 of his parents and, as is generally the case, spoiled ' by 
them. Being yet a boy, he was allowed to do what he liked ^. 
Exhortations he never had, besides he would not have listened' 
to them. Very often, instead of going to school, he hid ^^' 
self in a nook, until the hour was over (t)or6et). At schcM)! 
he was always inattentive and held in no esteem ^ either by 
his teachers or by his school-fellows. Moreover (auj^erbein)/ be 
never knew how to gain (ijerftanb e§ ni^t . . . gu gettmmeil) tb^ 
affection ^ of anybody. During the lessons he was in the habit 
of throwing ^ paper balls ^ at the heads of the pupils or 
meditatmg ^^ some bad trick (ber ©treid^) against one of them. 
He never did his exercises by himself, he always met with a 
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charitable soul ^^ that did them for liim. He would fain have 
become ^- a physician, but was not capable of undergoing ^^ his 
first examination. At length he enlisted. But as he continued 
to live in his old style ^*, he was often in disgrace *'• and died 
at last without being regretted ^^ by anybody. 

^) bet amtfc^iiler. ^) ba§ fiinb. «) cergicljcn. *) gefiel. ••) 
ifixm auf. ®) in Kdjtung ftel^en. ^ bie g^^^fl^^fl- ^) ^wrfcn. 
^) 'ipct|)icrfiiflelcl^. ^®) erftnncn. ^*) bic mitlcibigc ©ccle. ^'-) roare 
jcmc . . . gcrootbcn. ^^ bcflcl^cn. ^M bie dtc Seben^roeife fortfetjcn. 
^^) bic Ungnabe. ^^ 6ebauem. 

« § 369. Set ttitiSjttg in Hie »evge. 

^tc wol^ntc id^ mit mel^reren ^eunbcn bcm Stu^gugc ber 

Senn^irtcn in bic S3ergc bci. ©it fatten un§ ^ferbc gcbungcn, uni 

ben SBotgang in alien feincn 2^l^eilcn beffcr iiberfc^auen ju tonnen. 

Urn »icr Ul^t morgcnS, afe c§ faum tagte, fc^te fid^ bic gange 3Kaffe 

be§ asicl^e^, iibcr 2000 Sopfc ftarf, in 93en)cgung. Sir folgten 

M§ gut ctftcn SHp. 3)?it SKiil^e ertlommen mtr ben iHiicfen bes 

^Serges unb mutbcn SDWibigfeit l^albet gegroungen, ^icr einen futgcu 

§alt gu mai)m. ©et ©d^ncc xoax no(^ ni^t iibetatt gefd^molgcn, 

aber ba5 feinc ®ta5 ergoftte un§ fd^on an ben metften ©tetten mit 

feinem gattcn ®tiin. 8luf bem ©letfd^er fiber un§ quofl ba§ SBaffer 

unter bcm (5ifc l^ctcot unb fd^mott bie 333aIbftrome gu gefdj^rlid^en 

53ad^ an. ©tquidft burd^ frifd^ gemoltene SWilc^, bie mit am 935egc 

in einct ©cnnptte tauften, fe^ten mx unfctn 3Beg gut aJieierei fort. 

S)a ctblidften mit cincn |)o]^ln)eg, in ben mit ^inein mugten. ^m 

®cbtange fielcn emige I^tctc gu 93oben unb mutbcn fd^tedEIid^ an ben 

Mccn gefc^nnben. Stac^ miebctl^etgeftefltet Dtbnung bemegtc ftd^ ber 

3ug bebSd^tigen ©d^ttttcg bie le^te ©ttecfc be§ 33Begc^ l^inauf. Sin 

ber SKeietei angclommen, mutbcn mit t)on bcm ©gcntl^umet gu etnem 

fefilid^en STOol^le gclaben, ha§ iebe^ ^at}x gum 2(nbenfen an biefen 

fricblid^cn SluSgug gcl^attcn mitb. 

§ 370. The melting of the snow (Her Sc^tteeabgattg). 

What a mishap \ Lewis, the ice is melted. I had just 
hired * a pair of skates ^ hoping to profit * by the last frost and 
have a very good time of it, and now all the pleasure is gone 
l^al^in). — L. It is thus that things often turn -' out in life, an 
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unlooked-for event is apt to mar our (und bie . .) best deyisej 
projects^. As for me {\va^ mic^ anbettifft), I had foreseen the 
thaw, 80 putting to profit these fine days I climbed ^ on to the top 
of the rook at the end of my father^s garden to make a little sketch ^ 
of the landscape ^. The access ^^ was rather difficult, the snow 
exposed to the rays of the sun slowly melting and making 
(mad^te, ba^ . .) in certain places the water issue ^^ from under the ice. 
On my going down ^^ I had a fall and bruised my elbow sorely ^^ 
so let us think no more of skating and postpone ^* our pleasure 
till next year. Spring is coming with its showers. The rivers 
swollen by the torrents are filled to overflowing * \ Nature swarmg 
again with life (ncue§ i?ebcn regt fid^ in ber Slatur), the tirds. . . 
— Spare me (t)erfc^one mic^ mtt) your descriptions. I have got 
enough of them by heart ^^ when at school: ^Rose-fingered^' 
Aurora had scarcely made her appearence ^^ in (am) the sky when 
the birds began their songs in the groves etc.*' Those phrajses 
are trite and as old as the world. — L. Well, I see the melting 
of the snow has put you out of temper ^^. Good-bye, till our 
next meeting (auf SBieberfcl^en). 

^) bie gBiebermarttgfcit. 2) miet^en. ») ber ©c^ttttfd^u^. *) Se- 
nu^en. -') ha§ ift oft ber 9Scrlauf ber Dinge l^ier cmf ber 5D3e(t. ^ m^ 
berben. ^) flettem. «) bie ©fiije. •') bie Sanbfd^aft. *^) bad ^# 
ftetgen. ^^) ^ert)orquet[en. ^f) bad ^erabfteigen. ^^) fld^ fc^inbei. 
*^) i?erfc^ieben. ^^) »ott jum Uberflut^en. ^^) auSWenbig. i^) rofen* 
flngerig. ^") erfc^einen. ^^) iibler Saune madden. 

Proverb. 5Wac^ bent 9tegen tommt ©onnenfd^ after the 
storm comes a calm. 

§ 371. Second Class. 

The second class of verbs has the same characteristic 
vowels as the first class; they regularly change i into f in the 
present (see § 363) except in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. 
The vowel tl becomes in the past part, (breaking). Thus the 
characteristic vowels of this class are: pres. ind. tp imperf. i, 
past part. 0. 

A. 



I Indie. Pros, l I 

Infiiiit. Imperf. o. i Pres. Cond. 



Part. Past $, 



befe^Ien (to; com- ibefe^len, be= befabi ibefa^le befo^fai 

mand , fle^Ift j 

berften burst iberfte, birfteft barft jbSrfte Iflcborflm 





Indie. Pres. 








lit 


C 


Imperf, t. 


Pros. Cond. 


Past Part. «, 


j)br«iik 


6tei*e, 6ti*|i,6raiS 


6rfi(^ 


gebrwfeen 


hraah 


brif(M» 


blaW(bTOW) 


brdf(^ 


flebrof^^ra 


recom- 


erf(^te(fe, 


rniuM! 


ein|)fd^Ie 


empfo^len 


be 


erf^atf 


ecft^tfidfe 


erfii^roden 


ned 


nf4ti*ft 








bring 




geBor 


jet&re 


flefioten 


Mme 


tonune, 
fommft 


(mn 


titme 


gdommen 


>ke 


nimmP 


na^m 


na^me 


genvnunot 


ped. 




[I'M* 


ftn:a<^ 


gefpwi^ 


nl 




fta^te 


gefto'^Ien 


ck 


Me, flKfcft Iflot 


ftfife 


geftorfen 


t 


tt#, ttiffft !ttaf 


trafe 


gettoffen 


(.. few 


ttitti and fl« 


fen when trui 


itive verbs a 


>re Weak, the 



en meaning „to Mghten", the latter „to pat". 



Indie. Prei 



Imperf. i 



(to) m-l6en)ege, beirog 

6croegft' 
go out 'ecISfcfee, 'etlDji^ 

I erlif^efti 
X)nBider emjase, etmog 

I ciiDagcfti 
•ht |fe#te. flc^ttft 'fo(6t 
rine ifN^te, fliti^teft fIoi$t 

|6e6e, ^ebeft '^ofe (fiub) 
ractise pffege, pftcgeft pfiog 
venge jrd(^, rnt^efl roc& 
hear |f*eere. (tfeietft ft^ot 
swear if(^ni6re fi^wot 

I (Wtowr) 



geiijoben 
re. SSetDcgen meaning to move, together with rdi^eii and fftegen 



bemiige 
etttiJge 

JJfliige 
(f^njftre) 

BJiJbe 



betDogen 



gefo^tm 

geflorfifen 

ge^oben 

ge})f[ogen 

geto^ 

geft^oren 

gefi^moren 
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§ 372. Sir 3i0eitttet. 

5Die 3^9^"^^^ ^^W nculid^ l^icr lagerten, maten fonbcrbote 
Scute ®ic nal^men unb ftol^lcn, tt)0 ctroaS gu nel^men unb ju ftc^Ien 
, war, btad^n unt^erfcl^enbs in bic |)dufer ein unb ftac^cn auf ben §ofen 
bie §ii]^ner niebcr. 5Dte ^nbcr fprac^cn ben gangcn Xag »on tl^ncn, 
unb mm fie mit benfelben jufammentrafen, tetteten fie pd^ burt^ bic 
ciliflfte glud^t. — ffio finb fie benn ^ergcfommcn? — 5Da§ tt)cii 
niemonb. — ©eftern murbc il^rem §au^tlinge ein ©ol^n gefioren, unb 
man l^otte mit bci biefer (Selegenl^eit crloubt, in if)x Sager ju bringm. 

— a33a§ wax il^te Sefc^Sftigung? — 5Die gtouen fponncn %kifi, 
toefiten bie Seinwonb unb fc^oren bie SBoIIe »on einigen ©deafen, m 
iat)on 3tt?im fiit il^re ©triimpfe ju f^jinnen; bie 9Ranncr ftod^tm 
SSrbe unb flicften alte S^effel. ®ie bewogen mi(6, in ein Qdt einju^ 
tteten unb $Iafe ju nel^men, abet ic^ fonnte mid^ bagu nic^t entfcJ^Iiegm. 
!Die Unterrebungen, meld^e id^ mit il^nen pffog, waren fur j, benn bie 
(Bptaift, bie fie fprac^en, mat fel^Ietl^afteg Ungatifc^. @ie l^nb^otai 
fel^t gut ben S)egen. ^ foc^t mit eitiem »on i^nen, ma^tz afe 
balb bie ffiaffen fttedCen. !Da nal^m ein ©efd^idftetet ofe id^ mei« 
©teCe ein, unb fo mutbe meine ©d^mac^ an meinem <Scgnet geroc^ 
35aS gebtofd^ene Sotn mal^Ien fie fettft mit ^anbndil^Ien unb Badto 
il^t SBtob in bet Hfd^e. — ffietben biefe unangenel^men ®5fie benn 
nid^t balb abjiei^en? — ©ie finb geftetn »on bet ^ofijei mieber iito 
bie (Stenge gefd^offt motben. 

§ 373. iiiPttttg. 

Ah! There you are at last (enblic^)! What have you been 
doing all day? I have been looking for you everywhere, but 
was unable to find you. Rob. This morning I was at the 
town-house ^ to see the thieves brought in (mie bie Diebe eiitjc* 
btac^t WUtben). — Why^f have they (l^at man) stolen (anything)? 

— They have broken ^ into the house of my uncle and stolen 
his silver plate *. They have even robbed ^ him of his money 
which was carefully hidden in his desk. The servant awaking* 
at the noise they caused ^, persued them into the street, wben 
(ba ftad^) one of the ruffians stabbed ^ at him with a dagger* 
and wounded ^^ him so dangerously, that he was left a dead 
man on the spot (bag et auf bet ©tette liegen gebUeben ip). In the 
aRemoon I went to my uncWa mamifactury ^^ to superintend" 
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the workmen. — And what were they doing? — Some were 
weaving cloth, others weighing the wool that had just been 
brought firom a farm of ray uncle's, where the sheep were shorn 
the day before. Again others were packing up ^^ the goods i*, 
and pressing ^^ the bales ^^ to such a degree that the bags were 
almost bursting ^'^. From there I went to doctor Morisen's to 
inquire ^^ after the health of his wife who was dangerously ill 
and has scarcely recovered ^^, In the conversation I had with 
him (JJn bcr mit i^m gcpflogenen Unterrcbung), I learnt that the 
discovery of the sources *® of the Nile has at length become a 
&ct*^ Being aware of my taste for adventures (ba et mefate 
Sotllebc pit . . . fcmnte), the doctor pressed me 22 very much to 
join *8 the expedition that is going to explore ^4 the interior of 
Africa. His proposal ^5 pleased me pretty well. On my way 
kome (§cimtneg) I even fancied myself settled ^^ in the environs 
of lake Victoria. Attacked by the savages of king Mtesa, and 
fighting hand to hand with them to save my life, I came off 
i!^tm) victorious and saw already in imagination laurel crowns 
Bwde by the people on my return, to honour so distinguished a 
traveller. — Why, you are still as extravagant in your ideas 
M you used to be. 

^) bo^ diaSjffaoS. ^) ttnc. ^) ctnbtec^cn. *) ba§ ©ilbcrgefc^irt. 
*) touben ace. «) mlSjtx . . crmac^te. ^) madden. ^) ftcd^en naSf. 
^ bet iCol^. i<>) tteffcn. ^^) bie gabtit. 12) iibetma^cn. is) eitujarfen. 
^*) bic JBaatc. ^^ pteffcn. i«) bet 93aflen. i^) jetften. ^s) fx^ ctlun^ 
%m. i») iPtcbctl^ctiFtcKen. 20) bie QueCe. 21) bie SD^atfac^c. 22) btin== 
901. 23) m cmf(]^liegcn. 24) etfotfc^cn. 26) bet SJotfd^Iag. 26) an^ 
flebcln. 

ProTerb, SBtc man's ttetbt, fo gel^t'S do well and have well. 



§ 374. «ttffa%. 

2^]^euetfte (SItetn! 

SicueS ^f)X in menigen Slagcn. ^ann ben lag nic^t »ot= 
ibetgel^en laffen, ol^ne (Sliirf ju miinfc^en. ^f)xt ®iite unb 8tebe flit 
tnic^ ift gtoi ®ott toxxi ®ie belo^nen. SKetne ^fli^t ift, mic^ ^^tet 
ikbt tmmet miitbiget ju mac^en. ©obutd^? ®ie biitfen uetfi^ett 
ein, bog biefe SBotte au5 finblid^em ^etjen fommen. 

^f)X banfbatet ©ol^n. 
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§ 375. Third Class* 



Infinlt. 



Indie. Pres. e* 



Impeif. n* 



Pres. 
Cond. 



bitten (to) beg 
cffcn eat 

fttffen eat (animals) 
gcben give 
gencfen recover 
gefc^cl^cn happen 
lefcn read 
Ucgcn lie 
tneffen measure 
fe^ see 
fi^en sit 
treten tread 
»etgcffcn forget 



weak I bat 

ftcffe, ftiR friffeft Ifrag 
gcbc, gibft -gab 

weak !gena$ 

gcf^c^c, gcfc^ie^t igcfc^al^ 
Icfc, liefeft tteft m 
weak (ag 

mcffe, mtffeft, migt mag 

weak fag 

trete, ttittft trat 

Dcrgeffc, t)crgtffeft t^crgag 



bate 

jftage 

'gdbe 

genfife 

igefc^ai^e 

lafe 

lagc 

mdge 

e 

c 

trdte 
it^ergdge 



i I 

fle 
fle 

flc 
fle 

9^ 

ge 
ge 

jge 

i 

Note. From bitten, liegen, fifcn are derived the weak ver 
legen, {e^en. 

§ 376. Set jQolQgifc^e i^arten. 

3[(l^ bin l^eute im goologifd^en ®arten gemefen. 3Rein 
{Renter l^atte mit cine ©ntrittsfarte gegeben, unb iSf vom\(S)t 
9lu%en gu jiel^en. ^ fjait »tele botanifc^e (SSrten gefel^en, < 
JtnttoetpenS fd^eint mir am beften angelegt ju fein. ©obalb 
getteten toax, befanb id^ mid^ gwifd^en jmet SReil^en Don ^c 
»on beren bnntem ®efieber id^ fd^on fo oieleS in SSiid^em 
l^atte. !iBon ba begab ic^ mid^ gu ben ^Itpfjanttn, melc^e ge 
ajiittag^mal^l l^ielten. ^i) »ermag mid^ bie ®r5ge beS einer 
ftimmen, abet er gab mir mit feinem JRiiffel einen SiebeSbew 
i(^ fo balb nic^t »ergeffen werbe. Um bie Stlten l^erum lac 
iunge (SltpfjCLnttn, bie mit 3Sergniigen Heine Sartoffelc^en 
ffiS^renb id^ il^nen gegeniiber auf einer 93anf fag, um uber b 
wfirbigen SC^iere Setrad^tungen anguftetten, fam §err 53ranb c 
gu unb bat mid^, il^m ba§ 3Sergniigcn gu fd^enten unb mit 
frftl^ftiidfen. ^ nal^m fein freunblic^eS Stnerbieten banfbar ( 
mir traten in ein nal^eliegenbes <Spti\tf)an^, »o toir nod^ la 
einanber fiber naturmiffenfc^aftlid^e ©egcnftanbe f^jrac^en. 
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Panl. Have you been to Mr. Bidel's menagery? — Leiiis. 
Not yet, and you, have you seen it? — Yes, I visited (fal^) it 
last Thursday. I went there accompanied (in SJegleitung) by 
my parents. We happened to arrive just at the moment when 
the beasts were fed (ju frcffcn gab ben . . .). — Pray, tell me what 
was passing (tijaS forging). — As soon as we were inside the 
booth (fobalb roit iit bic 93ube eingetreten waren), we were asked to 
take places opposite the cage with the lions. I have read many 
descriptions of this ferocious animal, but all are under the ave- 
rage of reality (fte^en wcit'l^intcr bet SBitfltc^feit juriirf). Their 
nughty paws ^ filled me with horror and their fierce (n?ilb) eyes 
made me shudder {maSftm miif fd^aubcm). They were just about 
to devour the flesh their meal was composed of (ttJOtauS t^tc 
SRo^Ijcit bcftanb). All were not of the same size -, the finest 
example measured ^ three yards from the extremity of its tail ^ 
to the nose \ But our attention was not solely absorbed (in 
fclfpTUd^ genommen) by the lions, the monkeys ^ had likewise our 
share of admiration (gogen ebenfaflS unfere Scirunberung auf fid^). 
Havmg jumped on the iron bars " that had been contrived ^ for 
them, they sat swinging* in the air, while others driven ]\y 
greediness ^^ put forward ^^ their paws towards the lookers-on ^ - 
to get something, which they carried into a corner of the cage 
to eat. But you will do better to go and enjoy the spectacle 
yourself; a description, however perfect it may be, can only 
impart^* to you a vague idea of what I have seen. — Very 
much obliged ^* to you for your information, I will make the 

test of your advice {Of werbc mit ^i)xm ^atf) ju SWu^en madden). 

1) bie Za^t. 2) bic ®r5ge. ») meffen st. ^) bet ©d^njang. 5) bie 
®<§nmije. «) bet affe. 7) bic ©tange. ^) einrt^ten. *) fid^ fc^iDtngcn. 
"); bic gecferl^aftigleit. i^) bet 3ufc^aucr. ^^) geben. ^^) fel^r t)cr^ 
6miben. i*) bie au^funft. 

§ 378. «ttfW5. 

©picUuft im gtii^Iing. 

Die Siatter auf ben 93aumen griinen. S)ie 93Iumen im ^Ibc 
Wii^en. 5Die 3S6gcl fmgen im ©albe ^ettlic^c giebcr. 5Dic Snaben 
i^en in'5 ^eic. ©te t)erttctben fic^ bic QAt mit ocrfc^tebenen 
®Ptoen (nenne cinigc). ^^iJI^Itc^c §ctmlc]§r am abcnbe. 
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§ 379. Foarfh Class. 



Infinit ir. 


Imperf. #. 


Pres. Cond. 


Past Fart i. 


btegen (to) bend 


bog 


bOflf 


gebogm 


bieteit bid, offer 


bet 


bote 


gebotot 


flKflcn fly 


ftog 


flcge 


geftogen 


flitffm flee 


flof9 


fU?bc 


geflo^ 


fliegcn flow 


m 


flcffc 


geftoffcn 


frteten freeze 


ftor 


• frore 


geftoten 


fleniegen enjoy 


gcnug 


genoge 


genoffen 


gte^n pour 


m 


gene 


gcgoffen 


erfiefcn chooKe 


crfor 


crfore 


erforen 


flieben etick 


Hob 


Hebe 


geflobcn 


Mtdfcn creep 


hfO(^ 


trod^ 


getroc^ 


rte<^ «mell 


ro(^ 


rik^ 


geroc^ 


fc^icben shove 


fc^ob 


fcbobe 


gefd^obcn 


fc^tegen ehoot 


fc^oB 


m ^ w mm 

l*OHe 


gefc^offen 


fc^liejsen shut 


fc^lop 


f*I»ffe 


gcf(]^loffm 


iebcn boil 


fott 


fotte 


gc[otten 


fptiegen eprout 


fprop 


fproffc 


gcfproffm 


ftie6en fly like dust 


ftob 


ftobc 


geftobcit 


tricfcn drip 


ttoff 


troffe 


getroffen 


wrbtiegcn vex 


Derbrop 


t)crbr8ffc 


ijerbroffen 


Derlietcn love 


Dertot 


Jjctlote 

1 


i)erloren 


ttiegcn weigh 


roog 


' H)8gc 


gemogen 


gie^ draw 


iog 


8i>ge 


gejogen 


(bc)triigen deceive 


bctrog 


bctriJgc 


betrogen 


lugen tell a lie 


log 


I»ge 


gelogen 


faufen drink (animals) 


foff 


fSffe 


gefoffcn 


faugcn suck 


fog 


foge 


gcfogen 


fc^nauben snort 


fc^nob 


fc^nobc 


gef(^no6cn 


fc^rauben screw 


fc^rob 


l^tobc 


gefd^robcn 



Note 1. The last six verbs of this table have lost the characteristic 
(liphthoni^ of the present. This loss has been caused through the desip** 
a) not to confound one form with another liegcn with liigen, ftegcn with 
fouflcn, b) through the influence of Low-German. 

Note 2. Formerly ie was clianged into eit in the 2nd and 3rd 
persons singular of the indicative present. Some poets still make ase of 
this form. 

§ 380. Set 9riil|(ittg. 

3;m Slnfangc jcbeS ^oijX^ fam gu un§ ctn fd^Sner Qiungfaigr 
mit beffen ©rfc^cinen bie S^atux ein anbereS ®ctt)anb ongog. ©ie 



h 

I 

I • 
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Shirnen fc^ojfcn untcr fcincn Written auS bcr ©rbe l^tpor, bcr ©c^nec 
flo^ unfere 53crgc, imb bic SSiJgcl ertoten il^rc gctoS^nlid^cn {Rul^c^jlfi^c 
wiebcr; fa fogar Mc ^[nf^n unb anbcte ^iniftn frod^en au§ i^ren 
SBintetl^Sl^lcn ]^ctt)ot unb nal^mcn t^re gcwol^ntcn Mrbcitcn micber auf. 
Der ®mb fc^nob un§ nid^t mel^r mit wilbcr ^cfrig!ett an, unb bie 
ffioIbMd^ floffen rul^iger in il^rcn eingecngten Ufetn. SBtr t^etfc^Ioffen 
uiiS jc^t ni^t mcl^r fo eifrig in unfere 3^^^^^ "^ ""^ i*^ ^^^ 
tttomertbcn Of en ju fc^aaren; wir jogen ^inau§ in§ greie unb ge* 
nojfcn ber balfamifc^en Siifte. !Die ®Sfxoalbm, melcfee in wdrmete 
©egcnben geflol^ maten, 3ogen n?ieber in <S(baaxm ^etan, um i^re 
ttlten SWefter gu bemoi^nen, unb e§ i>crbro§ fie nic^t, biejenigen luieber 
<nJS}u6effem, tt)eld^e burc^ baS Unwetter gelitten ijatkn. 2Beun roir 
fffii^ im greien 6ei winterlid^em ©etter froren unb beim geringften 
Skgen ouseinanberftoben, fo liegen mir e§ jefet auf un§ ^erabtriefen, 
^^ne bag n?ir ettoaS t)on unfeter §eitetfeit cerloren. Oft btangen 
»h: in'§ IDirfid^t beS SBoIbe^ unb ga^jften 93irfenftamme an, au§ benen 
^t einen gurferfiigen ©aft fogen, ober brad^ten glafc^en looU baoon 
"^ §aufe, »o er gefotten unb burd^ 3SetbdnH)fung oerbicft, fid^ in 
^cn angene^men ®X)xvOj> cerroanbelte. Obex n?ir bogen §)afclrut^en 
te SRcifen, bie nnr fur ein ®efettfc^aft§fpiel benu^ten. 9?ie Ijat ung 
^er QfimgUng betogen; feine 2lnn?efenl^eit bot un^ immer biefelbe 
'fitpcd^felung »on SSergnfigen bar, unb fein SSerfd^winbeu erregte ftet§ 
ottgemcineS SBebauem. 

^ 381. [The] Bear-bunt. 

Last^ year Mr. Soltikof took me from St. Peters bourg to 
(auf) one of the estates ^ he owns in the neighbourhood of Wilna. 
It being (ba eS . . .) in the beginning of spring, he proposed ^ to 
me to accompany him on (auf) a bear-hunt. The snow having 
melted (xoax gefd^molgen) everywhere, (unb) we arrived* at the 
forest without difficulty. The flowers had already sprung^ up 
spreading (unb t)erbreiteten) the sweetest perfiimes ^ as we went 
along (auf unferem S33ege). I breathed (fog ein) these odours ^ 
with so much the more (uut fo mel^r) pleasure as (al§) the winter 
at St. Petersbourg had been more rigorous than usual. After 
turning down a glade (S^ad^beni ipir um eine Sid^tung gebogen 
tooren), we at length reached ^ the place marked out by the hunts- 
man. We did not lay in wait^ long, for I had scarcely put 
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my rifle in readiness ^^ when I fancied I heard a rustling in the 
bushes ^\ I was (f)attt mtd^) not mistaken (getrtt), a bear showed 
up in the thicket before (ttat in cincr (gntfcntung Don . . aud bera) 
me at the distance of a hundred paces (^idiift ]^ert)Ot;. A little 
brook flowing (flog) between us (unb) he approached 12 and drank. 
I lay crouching on the ground in order (unb ftod^) to creep as 
near him as possible. When (©obalb) I was able to take aim 
(gielcn !onute) at him, I fired off ^^ almost both barrels (bciben 
85ufc) at once. Unluckily (letber;, the bear was not hit (ttaf 
iij . .). He, of course (natiitUd^), immediately (fofott) dashed upon 
me (brang auf mtd^ ein;, no doubt, to reproach me with my awk- 
wardness ^*. But I had no wish (Suft) to make a more de- 
monstrative (genau) acquaintance with him, I took to flight^* 
precipitously. Arriving (angcfommen) at the huntsman's ^^ lodge 
I hastily entered and locked myself in. My strength failing me 
at last (meinc ft'rafte maren gu 6nbe), I sank down on a chair, 
(unb) big drops of perspiration ^^ running from my forehead. I 
was even near swooning (mciiie ©inne fingen c6cn an ju fd^winben) 
when I heard the report of a gun ^^ followed up by a hurrah 
(coming) from a stalwart throat (au§ t)oHem §alfe). I immedi- 
ately opened the door when (unb) I had the satisfaction (geno6 
ba§ 9Setgniigcn) to see the bear lying at my feet. (It is true), 
I was a little vexed (e^ Oerbrog niic^ JtDar) that another had shot 
the beast, but, alas (dij), all do not meet with the same success 
(ba§ ®\M ift fo Ccrfc^icben). The bear was dragged (tt?ir gogen bm 
93Sten) into the lodge, and it (ba e§) growing dark and the night 
being cold, a fire was kindled (giinbete man) in the chimney to 
warm us. After having taken (,yi un§ genommen) some refresh- 
ments 1"^ we struck off in the direction of the mansion (fc^IugWt 

tt)ir n?ieber ben S35cg nac^ feinem ©^loffe ein). 

M t^etgangcn. *^) bie ®iiter plur. ») t)orfc^lagen. ^) txxAifi^- 
'*) f proven f^on au§ ber ffirbe Ijeroor. *') bcr I)uft. ^) ber SBo^IgctudJ- 
^) famcn mx an ber un§ torn ^iirften begeic^neten ©telle an. '•') auf 
ber I'auer Hegen. i«) in ©ereitfc^aft tfalkn. »M ate ic^ im ®eftrau(^ 
ein Jliaffeln gu oernel^men glaubte. ^^i abfd^iejsen. ^^) bie Ungef(§til' 
n^feit. 14) ii(jet §ate uiib ilopf fliel^en. i^) bie gorftermo^nung. 
16) bie ©c^tt)eigtro^)fen. 1^) ber ^lintenf^ug. ^^) bie ©rfrifc^ungen. 
Proverb, ^rifd^ gett?agt ift ^alb gemonnen well begun is half done. 

§ 382. «ttffalv 
S)ie gmei ^unbe. 
Sin junger ^ixM ift fe^r gefc^icft. ffir oertreibt feinem ^)cttn 
fej^r angme^m bie QAi. (£x f)at eiuen auten gel^rer gel^abt. ^ 
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miH ben altcn §unb gefe^tt mac^cn. Witt Untcrrid^t ift t)tx- 
S)cr alte Jjcrftcl^t nut, »qS er in bcr ;3f"gcnb gelemt l^ot. 
©d^Iogc ^clfcn 6ct il^m ntd^t. ®cr alte §unb fprid^t feinen 
' au§ unb gtot ben iungen 8euten erne gute $?e^re. 



§ 383. Fifth Class. 



finit. 



Indie. Pres. 



Imperf. u^ ! Pres. Cond. , Past Part. g. 



to) bake 

drive or 

1 a con- 

Qce 

dig 

)ad 

grind 



badfe, bdrfft 
fa^re, fS^rft 



budf 
fu^r 



grabe, grabft 

labe, labft 

mal^Ie, weak 
create jweak 
strike j (i^Iage, f cftldflft 
bear 'trage, trdgft ^ 
grow jtPa^fe, I 

I trdd^feft' 
wash !tt?af(!^e, ! trufc!^ 

' mafd^eft': 

^ote. ©^affcn meaning to work is 
abf^offcn. 



grub 
tub 

weak 

fd^Iug 
trug 



biidfe 
fii^re 



I griibe 
I liibe 
I weak 

I fd^Iiige 
I triige 
, trii^fe 

. triifd^e 



weak. It is the same with t)cr-- 



gebadfen 
gefa^ren 



gegraben 

gclaben 

gema^len 

gefc^affen 

gcjc^lagen 

getragen 

gcma^fen 

gemafd^en 



g 384. SattHteaett. 

5a§ Seben etneS 93cmer§ leibet burd^au§ nid^t an Stbmed^felung. 

I^abe iij otergel^n lage bet unferem ^dd&ter jugebrad^t unb 
mit metnen eigenen Slugen erfa^ren, mte tmmer ncue Strbetten 
^dtigfett in 9(nfprud^ na^mcn. Saum mar fetn fatten fiir 
miife gegraben, fo ffattz er fetn 8anb ju ppgen, um bie getb- 

ju befteflen. ^njmifd^n ful^r er jcben lag SBagen J?oM 

^inau§, um bent SSoben mel^r ^aft ju t>erlei]^en. 35a voax 
i}l auSgegangen, unb e§ mugte neue^ ®etreibe gema^Ien merben 
b unter ber fd^weren 8aft, trug er bie ©ddfe felbft auf ben 

unb fu^r fie gur SKii^Ie. ®n anbemtal ipurben iRiiben ge= 
, um fie fur bie a)?aft ber ^iil^e ju cermenben. !Da§ 93rob 
im §aufe gebadfen roerbeu, unb fd^on in alter ^rii^e wurben 
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bie 9$0Tfef)Tungen boju getroffett ®o ertmtc^fen i^tn I7cn Xag \u 

Za^ neue ©orgen, bemt ate (Hott ben ^immel unb bte 6tbe Muf, 

iattt er Dotau^beftimmt, bag bet 9Ren)(^ fein SSrob itn ©(^nrnpe 
femes Sngefic^td Derbiene. 

§ 385. fitang. 

Why did you not take a drive* with your father yester- 
day? — He would (iPoBte) not take me with him-. — No doubt, 
you behaved (perf.)-^ badly? — Not in the least (geringften). — 
Why then (ffiatum benn)? — Merely because (©njig unb afiein 
metO I had beaten my dog; that sluggard (bet ^^ultenjer) refused 
to draw my little cart. — You had perhaps overloaded* him? 

— I think not, he has grown (ift gemotbcn) ver>' strong lately 
(feit furjem) and is fully up to his work (fciner 31rbcit DoflftSnWg 
gemac^fen). But let us drop that matter (fpre(^en nnr ni(^t tne^ 
bat)onX I am going to breakfast, will you do me the pleasure 
of breakfasting with me? — Thank you, I have already done break- 
fast (geftiif)ftiidEt). You take your breakfast (frii^ftiitfcn) very late! 
~ It is the fault of the baker (bie ©c^ulb Ucgt am ^(ftt). 

— Why so? — He brings us every morning little rolls ^ and 
as to-day he has been baking later than usual, I only got* 
tliem now. But come along with me though (bennod^). — That 
would not do (gel^t niift). I am going (mid) to work in mr 
garden. My father has presented me with^ a little piece of 
ground^ on condition (mtt) that I should dig (umgrabe) it myself. 
I was digging all day yesterday (geftern ben ganjen . .), to-day 
I am preparing the flower-beds to sow flowers in them (barotlf). 
So good-bye. 

^) augfal^ren. 2) mttnel^men. ^ fid^ auffii^ten. *) ju ftarl loben. 
-') SBetgbrobci^en. *'') befommen. ^ fd^enfen. *') etn ©tiidfd^en 8anb. 

§ 386. Wtttfai}. 

®te ©tabtmauS unb bie SanbmouS. 

Qmi greunbtnnen begegneten einanber gufdflig auf ber ©tra^e. 
®cgenictttgc§ ffitebererfennen. Qmtit'ipx&ii. ©inlabung jum 8f|<n. 
^iinttftc^eS erjd^cinen be5 ®afte§. !Ber ©peifcjettel Idgt nt(^t« ju 
miinft^en iibrig. 3)a§ 9Wa^l burd^ plo^jUc^eg ©eraufd^ unterbrot^ 
93Itnbcr Sc^redfen. 3)te ©tabtmauS mill bie I'onbmauS ju %W 
SUtiicffii^ren. aOBeigerung. ©niabung auf'5 8anb. 

Proverb, J'eip btidjt (£i\en perseverance conquers all 
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§ 387. Siith aass. 



[nfinit. 



Indie. Pros. 
U. 



Imperf. i« 



)efleigen (to) { All these 
ly one's self verbs are 



1 bite 
iftxi grow 

n remain 
m resemble 
a glide 
)cn thrive 
n seize 

scold 
tt pinch 

suffer 
. lend 
n avoid 
tt whistle 
n esteem 
I rub 
I tear 
m part 
m shine 
en grind 
^en sneak 
!cn slit 
:gcn fling 
)cn cut 
jcn write 
gen be silent 

spit 
m split 
I mount 
en stroke 
tt drive 
n yield 
I show 

accuse 



Weak 
the pies. 



in 



befltg 

big 
erbltd^ 

blieb 
glt(^ 

giitt 

gebie^ 

Stiff 

fiff 
fntff 

Utt 

Ue^ 

mteb 

Pfiff 

ricb 
rig 
fcbteb 
fc^ien 

fc^liff 

f*Iig 

fc^lic^ 
fc^mtg 

fc^nitt 

fc^rieb 

fc^mieg 

fpie 

f»?Kg 

fticg 

ftric^ 

trteb 

tvxfif 

trieg 

3ie^ 



Cond. Pres. 



befltffe 

biffe 
erblid^e 

bliebe 

glic^e 

glttte 

gebie^e 

flriffe 

Hffe 
fniffe 

Htte 

lie^e 

mtebe 

Pfiffe 

ricbe 

ttffe 

fcbtcbe 

fd)tenc 

fc^Iiffe 

fc^Uc^e 

f^Iiffe 

f^miffe 

finitte 

fd^rtcbe 

fc^trieg 

fpiee 

f»)Iiffe 

ftiege 

fttid^e 

tttebe 

mic^e 

miefe 



Past Part, i. 



befltffen 

gebtffen 
erbltc^en 

geblteben 

geglic^en 

geglitten 

gebte^en 

gegriffen 

gefiffen 

gefntffen 

geltttcn 

gelte^en 

gemteben 

ge»)fiffen 

gcpriefen 

gcrtebcn 

geriffen 

gefd^teben 

gefc^ienen 

gefc^Itffen 

gefd^Ud^en 

gcfc^Itffen 

gefd^mtffen 

gef^ntttcn 

gefc^rteben 

gefcbtDtegcn 

gefpteen 

gef»)liffen 

geftiegen 

geftrid^en 

gettteben 

gemtd^en 

gewtcfen 

gejte^en 



Note 1. The verbs ending in a single consonant in the imperfect 
\t instead of i, Tho reason is as follows: Every vowel followed by 
^le consonant was considered long. In the present case people were 



not satisfied with sounding the vowel long, they indicated it at the same 
time hy an e serving to render the i long. 

Note 2. The simple verb blcid)cn (to bleach) is regular. 

§ 388. tit %ummUxtx. 

©d^marg unb feme ja^Ireid^e gamilie bemol^nten cin§ bet SJorfetr 
^reugens, mo bcr SSoben, trenn aiic^ mit bem grogten gleige angrtcuitr 
fefaien §erm nur fummetltd^ na^rt. ®nc jtd^tbate SSerotmung ftonb 
fomtt ben armen Ceuten in na^er 3"^^!* 6eJ}or. Oft gab e§ vxt 
§aufe faum ^tnreid^enb ju effen, bie Sinbet litten ^unget, unb e^ 
etbltc^ bie rofige garbe i^rer ©efid^tci^en. Unb bod^ befiiffen ftd^ 
aSatet unb 5»hitter i^re§ (Semerbe^ auf'§ SBefte. !Ba§ ®elb, tt)el(^ 
fie i)on i^ren begiiterten SWad^barn lie^en, fonnte nid^t me^r auf^ 
gebrad^t merben, unb e5 blieb nid^t^ iibrig, afe t^r fletne§ ®utd§en jix 
tjetdugem unb i^r §eil in ber neuen ©elt gu fud^en. ®^e fie jebod^ 
ju biefem SKittel griffen, maren fie auf bem SOBege bet Slrmutl^ fc^oxi 
bebeutenb l^inabgeglitten, unb ba§ ®elb, meld^e^ fie fiir i^t 8anb cr^ 
l^ielten, mugte auf ba§ fflejal^Ien i)on ©d^ulben ijermenbet merben. 
©§ blieb jebod^ nodE; eine binreid^enbe ©umme iibrig, um bie Soften 
ber Ueberfal^rt ju beftreiten unb in einem entlegenen ©taate 9lorb* 
8lmetifa§ ein 2d<)<)d^en 8anb ju foufen, beffen ®iite unb ©rttagfdl^ig^ 
!eit fie mieber l^eraufbringen fonnte. 

SDtit traurigem ^erjen fd^ieben fie J}on einem §aufe, in welc^itt 
bie ^amilie tion SSater auf ©ol^n gelebt ^atte. ®d^tt)eigenb burd^jogen 
fie noi) einmal bie gemo^nten SRaume, tt?id6en benjenigen ii^rer 9?a(^ 
iam qM bem SBSege, bie fie au^ SWeugierbe anl^ielten, unb fticgen 
enblid^ in ben 3u9f t>w fi^ ^^^ i>^ noOitti ^afenftabt bringen follte. 
g§ fd^nitt i^nen tief in'§ §erj, i^r getiebte^ SSaterlanb ju oerloffen, 
unb tt?er fie ber ®leid§giiltigleit giel^, mu^te eineS anbem bele^ 
toerben burd^ bie bitteren 2]^ranen, bie beim ©nfteigen in ba§ @(|iff 
in giifle i^re SBSangen ^erunterglitten. 93oCcr ©rgebung in ii^r ®cf(|i<' 
tiffen fie fid^ au§ bem Slrmen eine§ 93ermanbten, ber an biefem §afen^ 
pla^e mo^nte, unb afe ber SWatrofe breimal bag ^nijtn jur Jlbfal^ 
gegeben, fd^ieben fie fiir immer X)on ber alten ffielt. 

!Ba§ ©d^iff glitt gleid§ einem ©d^mane auf ben SBetten bo^in, 

benn ba§ aWeer »ar ru^ig unb glid^ ber Dberflad^e cineS Spiegel*- 

!Die (Seme fi^im iWax l§ei§ auf i^xe ^otf\t l^erab, — ^ toax wWeti 
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im ©ouimcr, — abet il^rc ©taric murbc bcbcutcnb butd^ btc ^^Ic 
beS SWccrcS gebSmi^ft. S^x 9Wittag§geit tuurbc an^ bem §abcrfadf 
on (S^toaaxm ^erouSgcnommen, ma§ bie ©pdrlid^fcit t^reg 93eutcte 
l^atte beftrcitcn I6nncn. Qjcboc^ bie gefunben Sinbcr 6iffcn frdftig in 
ba3 trodfcnc S3rob unb bie Snadfmurft, fniffen einanber in bie Slrme 
aus louter Q&xtliifldt, fd^miffen fid^ bie Stepfel ju, metd^e bie SWutter 
aus SSorforge anS bet ^eimatl^ mitgebrad^t fjattz, unb tiffen fid^ bie* 
fctten nnebet au§ ben ^onben, um fie i)on SWeuem ^erumgumerfen. 
^ai) bem SDlal^Ie »urben ©piele tjorgenommen. SWan lief um ben 
©c^omftein l^erum, ijerftedfte fic^, griff einanber, unb fo merging bie 
gcit, bis bie ©onne am ^otijonte erblid^. Sim Slbenb fd^lid^ fic^ 
cin ieber ju feiner Wul^eftStte unb |)rie§ ®ott in feinem ^ergen, ber 
oBe !Binge ftets ju einem guten 6nbe fiil^rt. 

©0 trieb man e§ tool^renb ber gangen Ueberfa^rt. Qfngtt?ifd§en 
Befd^aftigte fid^ bie SWutter mit bem SluSbeffem ber t>erfd^liffenen 
^leiber, ber SSater fd^liff feine SWeffer, Slejte unb 93eile, unterwieS bie 
^nber im 8efen unb ©d^reiben, unb lel^rte ben feine ©itten, meld^er 
ju laut fd^rie, ober am ©elSnber be§ ©d^iffeS ftanb unb in'§ SBaffer 
^lnabf|)ie. 

©ie 3^^ ^ Ueberfal^rt J^erftrid^ enblid§. Qfu ^tw^'ijoxt an^ 
gdommen, laufte man tjon einem el^rlid^en Slgenten l^inreid^enbeS 8anb 
in ciner ®egenb, bie eben im Slufbliil^en mar. 35a§ Unterne^men ge* 
biel§, unb in ben Sriefen, tt?eld§e fie nad^ i^rer ^eimatl^ fd^rieben, 
otl^mete aCeS tt?ieber t?on ©elbftJ?ertrauen unb g^f^^i^^^^^it- 

§ 389. 

Bradford, July the 20th, 1882. 

My dear Nol, 

I do not deserve the reproaches^ you load me with (mit benen bu 
mid^ fiberfd^iitteft) in your last letter. It was quite impossible (for) 
me (dat.) to write sooner, because of my having slipped (id^ tt?ar 
auSgeglitten) in the street and had a heavy fall (^attz einen ge* 
fS^rli^en gall get^an). I had my elbows and knees (SWeine ®tl== 
6ogen .... tparen . . .) quite bruised and for several days I spat 
blood. Being now quite recovered (^i^t bin id^ gang n)ieber= 
]§ergeftellt unb) I profit by the leasure-time^ my convalescence^ 
procures me, to answer your last. I have only one (bit of) 
news to tell you, but I am sure it will aur^iia^ '^wx ^Jjs^ \i>:^ 
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bic^ fic^lit^ uberrafc^cn). To-night the police at length appre- 
hended ^ the thieves that have carried ^ on their criminal in- 
duBtry^' for (rDd^tcnb) several months unpunished (ftrafloS). The 
business was done in the following manner (bte @a(^ ginjcn 
folgcnbcrmapen »or fic^): 

One of the criminals had got stealthily (l^tte fic^ ^etmfid^ 
gefd^Ud^n) into the country-house of Mr. B. Towards midnight lie 
opened a firstfloor- window (ein genfter auf bcm crften ©torf) and 
having whistled three times (pfiff bretmal unb) brought up^ his 
accomplices^ w^ho by the means of a rope-ladder thrown down 
to them (ijermittelft einet t^ncn gugemorfenen ©tricBcitcr), were just 
preparing'^ to mount in their turn^^. 

All of a sudden 1^ one. of them, who was still at the bot- 
tom (untcn an) of the ladder, shrieked loudly (i)or) with pain, the 
watch-dog 1- running loose (frei) in the yard having (^attc) bitten 
him in the calves ^^, The poor animal, however, had to pay dearly 

for his audacity (mugtc feine SSerwegcn^t t^cuer b^ol^fen). A bit 

of flesh being thrown to him, he was stabbed at the moment he 

was about to devour it (bie SRduber roarfen il^m ein ©tiidf JJIeift^ 
gu unb bcnu^ten ben Stugenbltdf, mo et . .)• All impediments being 
removed now (au§ bent SOBege raumen), the thieves forced their 
way^^ into the apartments and laid hold of all that came to 

hand (unb fta^Ien aCeS, rva^ i^nen unter bie §anbe lam). 

Notwithstanding (tro^) all these precautions ^^ they weie 
scented ^^ by a little bitch that Mr. B. kept in his bed -room. 
Roused up^^ from his sleep by the barkings^® of the dog 
Mr. B. thinking (bad^te, bag) that some accident had happened ^^ 
to his pet 20, called (unb ttef) her to his bedside in order to 
convince himself ^i whether she was hurt or not, when he heard 
the thieves stepping into the next room. Mr. B. was about 
(ipottte) to seize his revolver that he usually kept suspended (DCt 
gemo^nltc^ l^ing) on the wall beside his bed, but alas! he had 
lent it to a friend on the day before (S!ag§ gUi)Or). 

So he grasped his fowling-piece 22 and boldly went to en- 
counter them (ging i^nen tii^n entgcgen). But he already found 
them engaged (im §anbgemenge) with the police ^3 who after the 
discovery of the projected plot (weld^e i^ren Slnfd^lag auSgefpiltt) 
had hidden themselves (fid^ . . Derftedtt ijatk) in the garden and 
entered ^^ the house after the thieves had gone in. 

The criminals 25 have already been brought ^^ before the*^^ 
judge and will soon expiate 2? their crime 28. I have no 0^^, 

news to tell (anbm 5yieuiateiteu rocig id^ bit md§t mitjut^eilen) a^^ 
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ide begging you (mit bet Sttte) to present (ntac^en) my best 

iments to your parents. 

Yours truly. 

(jr. 

1) ber SoTOurf. «) bic SWugejcit. ») bic SBeffcrung. *) f# 
t. ^) ttcibcn. *) ba« §anbn?crf. ^) ^ertcilorfen. *) ber ^1= 
fcr. ») fl(^ bcreit mac^n. i®) i^tcrfcit«. ii) pIS^Kc^. ^2) ber 
A. ^*) bfc ffiabc. ^*) cinbred^ ") bic SSorfic^t^magrcgel. 
Jf^rfhtn. 1^ oiifgetoetft. i®) ba« ©eOcn. i») il^m ein Ungliicf 
It toot. ^) bet Sieblbig. ^^) fid^ iibergeugen. ^^} bie SJogel^ 
2*) bie ^olqei. **> einbtingcn. ^sj ^ct SSetbred^er. ^6) ^x^ 
t. 27) abbiigcn. ") bie Unt^at. 

Proverb, Wafl^en ift leic^tcr ate l^elfen it is more easy to 
than to help. 

§ 390. %n^a^ 

gtiebric^ an ^einrid^. 

(Sinen ted^t t^ergniigten 5Cag eriebt. !£)ie ganje filaffe mit bem 
ins ^eie gegangen. ^ einem SBalbe geu^efen. @rbbeeren 
unb gefunben. S)ann burd^ bie g^Iber fpajiert unb auf einem 
^ofe efagefel^tt. Um einen langen S^ifd^ lucrum t^ert^eilt, l^abe 
et SWild^ getrunfen unb ©utterbtob gegeffen. SSetfc^iebcne ©piele 
fit (nenne tt?eld^e). ®egen 8l6enb erft nac^ §aufe gefommen. 

§ 39L Seventh Oass. 



finit. 


Indie. Pres. 


Imperf. ie, U 


Cond. Pres. 


Past Part, 
like the Pres. 


(to) blow i blafe, blSfeft 


blieS 


bliefe 


geblafen 


roast brate, brStft 


briet 


briete 


gebraten 


fall faCe, fSCft fiel 


fiefe 


gefaCen 


catch ■ f ange, f angft ! flng 


flnge 


gefangen 


hew ! ^aue ^ieb 


l^iebe 


gel^auen 


I hang 1 j^ange, l^angft l^ing 


l^inge 


gel^angen 


hold ^alte, pitft ^iclt 


l^ielte 


gel^alten 


bid 


^eige 


M 


^iege 


gel^eigen 


let 


laffe, laffeft 


lieg 


liege 


gelaffen 


nin 


laufe, loufft 


licf 


liefe 


gelaufen 


counsel | ratine, rat^ft 


rietl^ 


rietl^e 


geratl^en 


"^^ 1 weak ^^^ 


riefe 


getufen 


salt )' ^^^ 




gefalgen 


1 sleep 


f(^Iafe,f(^Idfft fc^lief 


fd^Iiefe 


gefd^Iafen 


I split 


weak 




I 




push 1 


me, ftoMt 


ftie& 


\\&«5&<t 
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§ 393« Master and servant. 

John! — Here, Sir (ba bin iij), — Have you split the 
wood as I wanted (foCteft) you to do? — I split it an hour 
ago, Sir. — Have you also hewn it into small pieces? — JuBt 
as you desired me to do. — Then blow up the fire. — I have 
already done so. — Very good, you have anticipated my orders 
(metncn 93cfe^Icn guijorgcfommen). Have you also caught the 
chicken and killed (gef d^Iad^tet) it? — I have done so too. What 
do you intend it for (©a§ foO bamit gcfcftcl^cn)? — It is to be 
roasted for dinner to-day, I expect a visit. Only take care that 
the soup be not oversalted (IJCtfoIjcn). — You will be satisfied. 

— But there it strikes me (ba fSflt mtt'S etn), you have not been 
to the baker's to order a cake as usual? — Why should I have 
gone there, as I have not been ordered (gel^et^en). — My friend 
does not much care about cakes, we shall drink one bottle of 
wine more. You did not call me this morning in time, John. — 
I beg your pardon, I had overslept myself. — I know you like 
to sleep, but I have always insisted on every one doing his 
duty and I will see it done henceforth. Has the old tree in 
the garden at length been cut down? — The gardener advised 
me to let it stand for another (nod^ ein) year, as it would still 
bear ample fruit. — You say the gardener advised you, he has 
no advice to give you, I command here. Where have you 
again hung my hat? Yesterday it hung in the antechamber, 
to-day it hangs in the dining-room. — It was through inadver- 
tance, it shall not occur again. — Have you heard if the horse- 
receiver has been arrested? — He is said to have been put to 
the same punishment (gu berfelben ©ttafe gejogen tocrben) as the 
horse hief. — That serves him right (boS gcfd^tel^t il§m xdS)i). 
„Taken together, hanged together (mitgefangen, mit . .)," says the 
proverb. Now go and lay the table-cloth, then stay in the 
kitchen till you are called for. 

§ 393. n»ttttg. 

Good morning, Harry, how are you to-day? — Thank you, 
pretty well. — But what is the matter with your face, it i8 
nearly roasted by the sun (bu bift t)on bet ©onne »ie gebtateil)? 

— No wonder at that (boS fanit bit ntd^t auffaCen), I am always 
in the open air. — Do you still busy yourself with breeding 
rabbits (giel^ft bu no(J^ immer S'anind^en auf?) — Why do you ask 
that? — Mine (my rabbits) have perished (umgelommen) and I 
want to replace them (tpteber jU erfc^en). — No, I have not had 
anjr for a whole month, they were continually running into the 
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garden spoiling (uitb t>erbar6cn) the vegetables. — A roasted rabbit 
8 however a dish not to be despised. — I prefer wild rabbits, 
;hey are more tasteful (tl^T ©cfc^madf ift fcincr). The other day I 
3auglit two which I found delicious. — What is the matter with 
P'our cheek (SBaS l^aft bu ia auf bcr SBangc)? — I met with an 
iccident (mtt ift ein UnfaC bcgegnct;, I inadvertently knocked my 
lead against the door. — You have no luck, you are always 
[lurting (ftO§en) yourself, some time ago you hurt your knee (bir 
>aS ^te). Have the trees in your wood already been cut down? 

— Not yet, I have been advised to keep them for several years 
Longer, they are. not get grown enough (ijoij gcirac^fcn) to be sold 
with profit. — I would have bought some of you, as I am in 
want of poles just now (im Jlugcnblidfc brauc^c xij ©tangen). But 
by-the-bye, did you hire the hunting-ground you spoke of the 
other day? — I have not only hired but bought it and am now 
practising on the horn to be, able to direct (Ictten) my first „battue" 
(Itei&iagb) myself. — Ah, you blow on the horn, that must be amusing 
for your neighbours whom you prevent from sleeping (im ©d^Iafe ftSten). 

— I do not blow when people go to bed, I practise only during 
the day. — Who advised you to make use of that big stick? — 
I had a fall (flcl), and sprained (tierftaud^tc mir) my foot. — How 
did that come to pass? — A little blackguard (©tragcniuttge) was 
beating my dog, I came running up (tam l^crbeigclaufcn) to check 
him (bcm (Einl^alt gu tl^un) when in may haste I slipped my foot 
(glitfd^te 0U§) on an orange-peel that was lying on the ground. 
The doctor prevailed upon me (gctatl^cn) to support myself with 
a cane (mi(^ auf cinen ©todf gu ftu^en) as long as I should feel 
any pain. But I must be off {xij mu| fort) someb(»dy is calling 
me, good-bye. 

Proverb, ©tiCc SEBaffcr finb ttcf still waters run deep. 

§394. Vttffai}. 

gtanj an Saxl 
3[ft in bcr ^ai)t inxij pVH^liijt^ 93Iafcn be§ ^uerl^om^ auf* 
gerocdt toorbcn. @|)ringt an'§ gcnfter unb ficl^t eine l^ettrotl^c 
(Jiamme au§ cincm ^aufc iibcr bcr ©tragc aufftcigcn. ®ic ganjc 
Stragc t)oUtx SWcnfd^n. gcucrf|)ri^cn lommcn l^crbcigcroCt J?on ben 
^feiiermSnnern beglcitct. !Cic gcmcinfamcn Stnftrcngungcn l^abcn @r= 
folfl. !Bcr 93ranb cingcfd^rSnlt. §au§ unb 2)i5bcl Jjcrfid^crt. ©en 
Q6tnn?ol§nem bc§ ocrbranntcn ^aufes mirb cin Dbbad§ bci i^rcn 9?ad§* 
bam angcbcten. ©onftige SWcuiglcitcn Icinc, 
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g 395. ttx Vlann mit ber eifentrti 9Rii«fe. 

The iron mask. 

©ntgc 9)Jonatc naif bcm !ilobc be§ Sorbinafe SKajotin et^ 
eignctc fic^ in ^ranfreic^ eine SBcgebcn^cit, mclc^e nu^t il^teSgleii^ 
^at. ©n uttbetaimtcr (Scfangetier, bcr groger afe geiuo^nlid^, iung 
imb t}on bcr fc^onftcn unb ebclften ©cftatt tpar, nnirbc. mit bem 
grSpten (Se^cimnif? in ia§ ©d^Iog bet ©anft^aWargarctl^cn^^^f^fel lot 
^roi)cnccr 5!J?cerbufcn gefd^irft. ©iefcr ©cfangcnc trug untcru)cg§ cine 
Wla^k, beren ffinnftiidf ©ta^Ifebem ^attc, n^cld^c t^m bic ^i^tt 
Iicj3cn, mit ber SWa^tc auf feincm (Scfid^tc 3U effcn. J)cr Scfe^t 
n?ar gcgcben morben, i^n ju tobtcn, wenn er jtc^ cntbedftc. St Wie& 
aiif bet 3f"f^^' '^i^ ^" Cffijier, SWomcnS ©aint^SDiarS, im 3i^l^i^c 
1060 jum DOerauffc^er bcr SSaftiCc crnannt wurbc. ©icfcr Dffljiet: 
l^oltc i^n tion bcr ©t. SKargarctl^cn^^f"^^^ ^^' ^^^ ffll^rtc il^n, immetr 
t>crlari?t, in bic fflaftiHc. iJurj t>or fcincr SScrfcfeung befud^tc il^n hex 
SDtarqui^ tion ?out)oi§ auf bicfcr ;3;nfcl unb \pxa6) mit il^m ftc^b 
unb mit cincr Slc^tung, bic an g^rfurd^t grcnjtc (came near to 
veneration). 

!Cicfcr Unbcfanntc murbc in bic SaftiCc gcfiil^rt, »o cr eiiie 
fo gutc ffiol^nung mic in cincm ^alaft crl^iclt. SWan ijcrfagtc i^m 
nic^t^ t>on bcm, tva^ cr ocrlangtc; cr fanb fcin griigtcS 3Scrgniigen 
an fc^r feincm 9Bcij33cug unb an ®|)i%cn; cr f^jicltc auf ber ©uitorre. 
9Wan l^iclt i^m cincn fc^r gutcn 2^ifd^, unb ber Obcrauffcl^er fefete 
fid^ fcttcn t)or i^m. ffiin alter Slrgt an^ ber 93aftifle, ber oft biefeit 
2Wann in fcinen Slranl^citcn bcl^anbclt l^attc, fagte, bag cr nic feit^ 
®cfid^t gcfcl^en l^abc, obfd^on er oft fcinc 3wnge unb ben Weft feinc^ 
iforperS unterfud^t ^attc. (Sr loar Sugcrft fd^iin gett?ad^fen (well made)r 
fagtc bicfer 3(rjt; fcinc .^aut loar cin menig gcbraunt; er erregt^ 
;3!ntcrcffc burd^ ben blogcn 2^on fcincr ©timmc; nie bcflagte er fit^ 
iibcr fcinen 3^^^"^^ ^"^ K^6 5Wiemanb merlcn, n^er er fein Wnit^- 

mn foiflt.) 

questions. 1. SBic l^cigt bic ttberf c^rif t ? 2. ©ann ereigne*^ 
fid^ bicfc Segcbcn^cit? 3. ©ic fal^ bcr ®cfangcne auS? 4. 83^^ 
Tjieg bic ;3!nfcl, unb mo lag fie? 5. ffiaS trug cr, unb tt?orau« n?^ 
bag !Cing gcmac^t? 6. fficl^cn 33cfct)I cr^icltcn fcinc SBdc^tcr? 7. SE^i^ 
Jfange blicf) ex auf bcr 3>^\el? 8. 8Bex bej;ud^te il^n cineS %Ci%^, « ^*^ 
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bcna^m fid^ bcr gegen ben ®efangcneu? 9. ©urben aflc feme 
|(^e 6efriebtgt? 10. ffiaS erja^Ite ber Str^t bet SSaftitte? 



§ 396. Mixed conju^tioii. 

Characteristics: 1. the root-vowel changes; 2. the tenses 
brmed with the inflexions of the Weak conjugation. 



Infinit. 



Imperf. Cond. Pres. i Past. Part. 



ten (to) bum 

en bring 

ten seem 

t think 

n be allowed 

t have 

ft know 

n be able 

tt like 

n be forced 

:n name 

n run 

It send 

: be obliged 

en turn 

rt know 

in be willing 

Note. The 
>, Qing, Gcgangcu ; 
n. 



6ranute 

ixaijtt 

bduc^te 

bac^te 

burfte 

l^atte 

lannte 

lonnte 

moc^te 

mugte 

nannte 

rannte 

fanbte 

foflte 

manbte 

mugtc 

mottte 

following verbs 
fttitn to stand, 



I firennete 

I brdc^te 

i bdud^te 

I bdc^te 

, burfte 

fennete 

fonnte 

mod^tc 

miigte 

nennete 

rennete 

fenbete 

foflte 

wenbete 

miigte 

moCte 



gebrannt 
gebrad^t 
gebduc^t 
gebac^t 
I geburft 
I gel^abt 
\ gefannt 
I gefonnt 
j gemod}t 
j gemugt 
I genannt 
gerannt 
gefanbt 
gefoKt 
gemanbt 
gemugt 
gewoKt 



have no classification at all: ge^ett 
ftanb, gcftanbcn; titten to do, t^at, 



§ 397. Use of the Auxiliaries of Mood. 

Heretofore we have seen that the auxiliaries of Mood may 
3 an infinitive as complement implying that the action ex- 
sed by the latter is possible or necessary. 

I. An action is possible: 

1. When there is a creature capable of accomplishing it - 
real possibility. 

2. When one has a reason to believe that the action may 
be executed = logic possibility. 

3. When an action is permitted either by- authority or 
by moral law = moral possibility. 
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II. An action is necessary: 

1. When it must happen infallibly = real necessity. 

2. When one has a sufficient motive to believe that it 
cannot but come to pass = logic necessity. 

3. When duty or moral law require an action to be done 
z= moral necessity. 

This well understood the use of the auxiliaries of Mood 
will have no difficulty for the student. 

Thus 1. fonncn (I can) to know how, to he able denotes ; 
1 ^ a real possibility ber gfifc!^ faitit f(^mtmmcn; 2^ a logic 
possibility et fanit ^xd) gcirrt ^abett, 3^ a moral possibility mtt: 
fonnen ge^en we may go. 

2. biirfcn to dare, to be permitted denotes ; 1® a logic 
possibility ba§ biitfte mijt red^t fcin that might be wrong; 2^ a 
moral possibility or permission barf id^ e5 tt?agen may I venture it? 

3. mi3gen (I may) to like denotes; 1^ a logic possibility e5 
mag fetn that may be; 2^ a moral possibility or permission @tc 
mi3gen gel^en you may go (in the sense of fonnen). 

4. foKen (I shall) to be obliged, to be to, to be said to, 
denotes a logic necessity or duty bu foCteft betnen franfen grciinb 
befud^en you ought to visit your sick friend. 

Thence its use in commandments bu foCft nid^t ftel^fell 
you shall not steal. (£r foC fommen he shall come. Elipticallr.' 
ffio tfl ^aul? — ©a§ foC er (tl^un)? Where is Paul? ~ What 
is he to do? 

Note. In exhortations the imporf. and pluperf. are used. Ei.: ^u 
foUtcfr flcifeigcr fcin you should be more diligent. 

5. ttJoKen (I will) to be willing, to be going or about to do, 
denotes a logical necessity, or self-determination on the part of the 
speaker; hence phrases like the following ^x VoiU ntit ba§ S3u(5 

gebrad^t l^abcn = er btijaupkt mir ba§ 93u(^ gebrad^t gu ^abcn. 

6. miiffen (I must) to be compelled denotes; l^a real necessity 

mir miiffen fterben; 2^ a logical necessity cr mu^ tool^I uinoo^' 

fein he must be unwell; 3^ a moral necessity il^r niii^t artig f^^ 
you must be gentle. 

Note 1. The pres. cond. of the anxiliaries of Mood is used ^ 
give our opinion a turn of politeness \iCi^ fdrinte, biirfte, mdc^tc n)^^^ 
anbcrS fcin. 

Note 2. The past participle of a Verb of Mood having an infiniti^'® 
for complement assumes the same form and takes up its place after the 
complement. Ex.: ic^ \:jCihz nid^t foftttttett fitttten* 

7. Saffen. To the auxiliaries of Mood may be reckoned laff^^ 
the inSnitive of which having no ^u before it. 
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This verb has two significations, one imparting the idea of 

Wance, permission, the other meaning command, onier. 

pressing allowance, permission, it may be rendered in English 

to let, to permit. 6r Idgt mic^ ti)m\, ma§ ii) WxU he permits 

to do what I like. 

Meaning order, command it is rendered in English by to 
e, to get, to bid, to tell, to cause, to order, to make. Ex.: 
laffc tnir eincn 9lodf madden I have a coat made. 6r lieg 
> giDci ©tunbcn warten he made me wait for two hours. !Der 
icral Keg fiber ben ^hx^ etne SBriidfe fc^Iageu the general ordered 
Tidge to be built over the river, gag i6n l^eretnfommen bid 
come in. 

§ 398. Familiar talk. 

Why did you not come to see me yesterday? — I have 

been allowed (Wnnen) to go out, I have been obliged (muff en) 
stay at home, being desirous to finish a very pressing business. 

Have you been able (t5nnen) to read the little note that I 
t you by my footman? — With some difficulty. — I had to 
ry myself (ii) ^abe ttitc^ eilen iniiffen) that he might take it 
b him. He had some errands (SdiftrSge) to do in town and 
/ished to profit by this opportunity. — Shall you go again into 

country this year for the wine-harvest (SBetnlefe)? — No doubt, 
re are plenty of grapes (e§ gibt Zxanbtn bie gufle), and I would 

deprive myself of this pleasure for anything I know (id) 

ijk biefeS SSergnugen urn feinen ^rei^ entbel^ren). It has been 
y warm for a long time and the wine has been allowed 
men) to come to full maturity (ge^otig reifen). — There has 
in a fire to night [t^ i)at gebrannt), do you know it already? 
I have known it this half hour, having sent my footman 
information (um Gtfunbtgungen etnjugie^env he named me 
eral persons that had perished. — AVTio committed (begangen) 
It criminal deed (rud^Iofe Zt)at)7 — It is nobody's fault, the 
ol heaped up in the drying-room took fire of itself {ijat tiOlt 
^ft §euet gefangen) — Did you know the persons that lost their 
es (t^r Sebctt). — How could I have known them as it is not 
year since I have lived in this town (ic^ trol^ne in biefer 
^ht taum f eit etnem Qafjre). — Have the patterns that I selected 
you been brought to your house? — Thank you, they are 
hand, and I shall not fail to make my choice (meine StuStral^f 
treffen). 

§ 309. ttx WHam mit ber eifemett VHaih. (@(^Iug.) 

5)iefer Unbefannte ftarb im ^ci^xt 1703 unb tpurbe bet 5Wac^t 
^x^^of bet ^auU^f^axxti t)egtat)en. ^a^ 'tiQ.a, ^\qxs,^^>\ x«v. 
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boppelt, ift, bag ju bcr 3^it ^f^ ntau i^n naii bet ®t. aWargat#n^ 
Qfnfel fd^icftc, fein angefe^cner 2)?ann in 6in:o|}a tjcrfd^manb. Unb bod^ 
mar biefcr ©efangenc ol^ne 3^^^f^^ ^^^ folci^cr; bcntt goIgcnbcS ^atte 
fid^ in bcr crften Qzit, afe er auf ber ;5^nfcl mar, gugctragcn: Der 
Dbcrauffc^ ftcfltc fcteft bic ©d^iiffeln auf ben Zi^d), unb nac^bem 
er il^n eingefd^loffen i)atU, ging er meg. 

®nft fd^rieb ber ©efangene etma^ auf einen filbemen JeKcr 
unb marf i^n jum genfter ^inau§ gegen ein ©d^iff, ttelt^e^ 
am Ufer lag, faft am guge be§ S^urmeS. !Ber gtfci^er, bem biefc^ 
©c^iff ge^orte, fanb ben JteCer, i)oi iiju auf unb firad^te il^n bcm 
Oberauffel^er juriidf. ©rftaunt fragte biefer ben §ifd^er: „^aitn @ie 
gelefen, ma§ auf biefem letter gefd^rieben ftel^t, unb f)at ^manb i^n 
in ^ffxtn ^anben gefe^en? — ©tefer SWann murbc feftgel^alten, bi^ 
ber Sfuffe^er fid^ vooifl t>erfid^ert l^atte, bag er nid^t lefen fonnte, unb 
bag ber Seller tion Sliemanb gefel^en morben mar. „®e]^en ®ie/' 
fagte er, „©ie finb fe^r gliidflid^, bag ©ie nid^t lefen tonnen." 

§err t>on S^amitlart mar ber te^te SDWnifter, meld^er biefe^ 
fonberbare (Sel^eimnig mugte. ®er SDiarfd^all 8a geutflabc, feiu 
©d^miegerfo^n, bat i^n bei feinem 2^obe auf ben ^teen, il^m anju^ 
geigen, mer ber 9Wann mare, ben man nic^t anber§ lannte, afe unter 
bem SWamen: „®er 9Wann mit ber eifcmen SWagfe". S^amtttart attt^ 
mortete i^m, bag e§ ein ©taat^gel^eimnig fei, unb bag er einen ® 
geleiftet l^abe, e§ nie ju entbedfen. 

Claestions« 1. SBann ftarb ber Unbelanntc, unb mo murbeet 
begraben? 2. 2Ba§ erregt unfer ©rftaunen? 3. 9Bie be^anbctte i^n 
ber Oberauffe^er? 4. ffia^ tijat ber ®efangene eiiift mit einem S^effcr. 
5. ffier fanb ben Setter, unb ma§ tf}at er bamit ? 6. 933a§ fragte i^n 
biefer? 7. SBa§ gefd^a^ bem ©c^iffer? 8. ffiugte ^jcmanb biefeS 
©el^eimnig? 9. SOBer bat biefen fle^enb, unb morum bat er il^n? W- 
aaSag antmortete biefer? 

§ 400. A List of the Strong and Mixed Verbs. 

Infinitive. Imperfect. Past participle- 

badfen to bake, bddfft, bddft bul gebadfen 

befel^Ien to command, befie^Ift befiel^It befal^l befol^len 

(fi^) befleigigen to apply one's self beflig beflijjeu 
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Infinitive. 

6eginiten to begin 

bci§cn to bite 

bcrgen to hide, btrgft, btrgt 

bcrpen to burst, bitiftcft birft 

betriigen to deceive 

bett>egen to induce 
10 btegcn to bend 

bteten to offer, to bid 

binbcn to bind 

bitten to beg 

blafen to blow, bidfeft, bicift 

bleiben to remain 

bratcn to roast, brdtft, brat 

brec^cn to break, brid^ft, brid^t 

brenncn to burn 

bringcn to bring 
'0 bcnfen to think 

bingcii to hire 

brefd^cn to thrash, brifd^eft, brtfd^t 

bringcn to press 

biirfcn to be permitted (Pres. barf) 

cra^jfd^Icn to recommend, cm^jfiel^It 

crbleid^cn to turn pale 

crfiircn to choose 

erlSfd^cn to become extinguished, 
crKfd^eft, erlifd^t 

crfc^aCen to resound 
^0 erfc^redfcn to be frightened, erf d^ridfft, 
erfd^ridft 

effen to eat, iffeft tgt 

fa^ren to drive or go in a convey- 
ance, fa^rft, fa^rt, 

fatten to fall, fSCft faCt 

fangen to catch fdngft, fdngt 

fe^ten to fight, fi^teft, fid^t 

finben to find 

fled^ten to twine, fltd^teft, flid^t 

fliegen to fly 

fiteben to flee 
iO flicgen to flow 

frcffen to eat (said of beasts) friff eft, 
frigt 



Imperfect. 


Past.Part 


begann 


begonnen 


big 


gebtffen 


barg 


geborgen 


barft 


geborften 


betrog 


betrogen 


bewog 


bemogen 


bog 


i3ebogen 


bot 


geboten 


banb 


gebunben 


iat 


gebeten 


blie§ 


v]cblafeu 


blieb 


gcblieben 


briet 


gebraten 


brac^ 


gebroc^en 


brannte 


gcbrannt 


brac^te 


gebrad^t 


bad^te 


gebac^t 


bang 


gebungen 


brofd^ or braid) 


gebrofd^en 


brang 


gcbrungen 


burfte 


geburft 


empfal^I 


enipfo^len 


erblic^ 


erblid^en 


erfor 


crtoren 


erlofd^ 


erfofd^en 


erfd^oK 


erfc^otten 


erfc^raf 


erfc^rocfen 


aB 


gegeffen 


mr 


gefal^ren 


fiel 


' gefatten 


tng 


gefaiigen 


oijt 


gefod^ten 


anb 


gefunbcn 


floc^t 


geflod^ten 


Pog 


geflogen 


m 


geflo^en 


m 


geflogen 


ftag 


gefreffen 
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Infinitive. 


Imperfect. 


Past. Part 


fricten to freeze 


fror 


gcfrotcit 


ga^ren to ferment 


go^r 


gcgol^rcn 


gctdtcn to bring forth, gcbicrft, gc* 


gcbar 


gcborcn 


6iert 






gc6cn to give, gibft, gibt 


gab 


gegeben 


gebctfjen to prosper 


gcbtcl^ 


gebiel^ 


gc^en to go 


gittfl 


gcgongcn 


geltngen to succeed 


gelotig 


gelimgen 


gcltcn to be worth, gtftft, gilt 


gait 


gegolten 


50 gcncfcn to recover from illness 


genas 


genefen 


gcmcgen to enjoy 


gcnog 


genoffcn 


gcfd^c^n to happen, gcfd^icl^t 


gcfc^a^ 


gcfd^cl^ 


gcminnen to win 


gctoonn 


geU7onnen 


gtegcn to pour 


90^ 


gegoffcn 


glcid^cn to resemble 


gltc^ 


geglid^ 


glcitcn to glide 


giitt 


gcgtittcit 


gltmmcn to glimmer 


glomm 


gcglommcn 


graven to dig, grSbft graOt 


grub 


gcgrabcn 


grctfcn to seize 


griff 


gcgrtffcn 


60 mtm to hold, ^altft, f)'dlt 


fjidt 


gel^alten 


l^angen to hang, pngft, l^angt 


^tng 


gcWgot 


ijamn to hew 


l^icb 


gel^auen 


^cbcn to lift 


f)0i 


gc^obcn 


l^etgen to be called 


^tcg 


gcl^cigcn 


^clfcn to help, ^tlfft ^tlft 


^alf 


gcl^olfcit 


fctfen to scold 


fiff 


gefiffeit 


fenncn to know 


fanntc 


gclannt 


fltmmcn to climb 


flomm 


geOommen 


Htngcu to sound 


Hang 


gellungen 


70 Incifen to pinch 


fntff 


gcfniffen 


fommcn to come 


!am 


gelommen 


fonnen to be able (Pres. fann) 


fonntc 


gefoimt 


Itied^cn to creep 


frod^ 


gdroc^ 


labcn to load 


lub 


gelaben 


laffeii to let, lagcft lagt 


Heg 


gelaffcn 


laufcii to run, laufft, lauft 


Itcf 


gelaufcn 


letbeii to suffer 


Ittt 


gcRttcti 


Ict^cn to lend 


Itc^ 


geliel^ett 


Icfcn to read, liefeft, Iteft 


Ia§ 


gclcfcn 


80 liegen to lie 


lag 


gelegen 


liigen to tell a lie 


log 


gelogen 


mafflen to grind 


mal^Itc 


gema^Ien 
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Infinitive. 

meiben to avoid 

melfen to milk 

meffen to measure, tttiffcft, mi^t 

mogcn to like (Pres. mag) 

ttriiffen to be obliged (Pres. mug) 

nel^men to take (Pres. nc|mc, nimmft, 

trimmt) 
nennen to name 
O )}fetfen to whistle 
jiflegen to practise 
j}¥eifen to praise 
(\mtim to spring forth, quiCft 

qumt, 

xatffm to advise, rStl^ft, xai^ 
teiben to rub 
reigen to tear 
teiten to ride 
tennen to run 
tied^ to smell 
tingcn to wring 
tinnen to flow 
tufcn to call 
falgcrt to salt 
foufen to drink (said of beasts), 

faufft fsuft, 

faugcn to suck 

d^affcn to create 

4ctbcn to part 

Sfdnm to shine 
f4cltcn to scold, fd^iftft fc^tft 
f^ectcn to shear, fd^tcrft f^tcrt 

4teben to shove 

d^icgcn to shoot 

4tnbcn to flay 

f^Iafen to sleep, f^lafft, f(^Iaft 
f^Iagcn to strike, fc^Ifigft, fc^lagt 

4fei(l^ to sneak 

d^Icifcn to grind 

c^Ictgcn to slit 
fc^Kegcn to shut 
fd^lingcn to twine 
fd^meigcn to fling 



O 



Imperfect. 

mteb 

molt 

mag 

mod^tc 

mugtc 

nal^m 

nanntc 

ppff 
Pog 

prie§ 

quoC 

rtctl^ 
rtct» 

xitt 

ranntc 

xoi) 

rang 

ramt 

rtcf 

falgtc 

foff 

fog 
fc^uf 

fd^ieb 

fd^icn 

fd^alt 

fd^or 

f4ob 

Wog 

fd^unb 

fc^Iicf 

fc^Iug 

\m^ 

Wiff 
fd^Iang 



Past.Part. 

gemiebcn 

gcmolfen 

gemeffen 

gcmod^t 

gemugt 

gcnommeu 

genamtt 

gc|)fltffcn 

gc»)flogen 

geprtefcn 

gequoCcn 

gcrat^eii 

geriebcn 

gertffcn 

gcrittcn 

gcranut 

gcrod^cn 

gcrungen 

gcronnen 

gerufen 

gcfaljcn 

gefoffcn 

gcfogen 

gcfd^affcn 

gcfd^tcben 

gcfcl^tencn 

gefd^oltcn 

gefd^oren 

gefd^oben 

gcfc^offcn 

gefc^unben 

gcfd^Iafcn 

gcfc^Iagcu 

gefd^lid^ca 

gefc^Itffcn 

gcfd^Iiffcn 

gcf^Ioffen 

gcfd^Iungcn 

gcfd^miffen 
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Infinitive. 

fc^mcl^cu to melt, fc^miljcft, fc^milgt, 
jc^naubeii to snort 
fc^neibcn to cut 
fc^rauben to screw 
fc^tcibcu to write 
fd)reicn to cry 
td)rcitcn to stride 
fc^mdrcn to fester 
VM) jd&mci^icu to be silent 

jd)iuellcn to swell, fc^miflft, fd^icitlt 

tc^anmmcu to swim 

fc^roiubcu to vanish 

1(1)11)1113011 to swing 

fc^iuoren to swear 

fcf)cn to see, fic^ft, fic^t 

feiii to be 

fenbcu to send 

ficbcu to boil 
140 fingen to sing 

jinfcn to sink 

finncu to meditate 

filjcn to sit 

follcu to be ol)liged 

f pa (ten to split 

fpcien to spit 

fpinncn to spin 

fplcigcii to split 

fprcc^cn to speak, fpric^ft, fpric^t 
ino fpric^cn to sprout 

fpriugcu to spring 

ftcc^en to sting, ftic^ft, fttc^t 

fte^cn to stand 

ftc(}Ien to steal, ftic^lft, ftic^It 

fteificn to mount 

ftcrbfu to die, ftirbft, ftirbt 

fticbeu to fly like dust 

ftiiifcn to stink 

ftof^en to push, ftSgcft ftSgt 
100 ftreic^en to stroke 

ftreitcn to contend 

t^mi to do (Pres. tf)ue, t^uft, tfjiit) 



Imperfect. 

\iinob 

fd^nitt 

fc^rob 

fd^ricb 

ferric 

fd&ritt 

fd^micg 

fc^ivamm 

jc^iuanb 

fc^mang 

wax 

fanbtc or fcn- 

bctc 
fott 
fang 
fant 
faiin 
fag 
foKtc 
fpaltctc 

fpie 
fpann 

fpa6 

fprac^ 

fprog 

fprang 

ftac^ 

ftanb 

mi 

ftieg 
ftarb 
ftob 
ftanf 

ftieg 
ftric^ 
ftrttt 
t^at 



Past. Part. 

gefmoljen 

gefd^noben 

gefc^niten 

gefd^roben 

gefc^neben 

gefc^rieen 

gcfc^ritten 

gefd&woten 

gefd^miegen 

gcfd^rooHcn 

gef(^momm< 

gefc^rounber 

gefc^rounjier 

gefc^rooren 

gcfc^en 

geroefcn 

gcfanbt org 

fcnbct 
gcfottcn 
gefungcii 
gefmifcn 
gefounen 
gcfeffcn 
gefoCt 
gepalten 
gefpiecn 
gefponnen 
gefpliffcn 
gefptod^cn 
gefptoffen 
gefprungen 
gcftO£^en 
gcftanbcn 
gefto^Icn 
gefticgen 
gcftotbcn 
gcftobcn 
gcftunfen 
gcftogcn 
gcftrid^en 
geftritten 
get^an 
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Infinitive. 

ttagcn to carry, tragft, ttagt 
treffcn to hit, triffft, trifft 
trciftcn to drive 
tteten to tread ttittft, tritt 
triefcn to drip 
trtnlen to drink 

t?crbcr6cn to be spoiled, Detbitbft, 
t)crbir6t 
t70 tjcrbtiegcn to vex 

t)ergcffen to forget, ocrgiffeft, \)n^ 

Jjctlictcn to lose 

DCtlofd^n to become extinguished 

^erfd^aQen to cease sounding 

toa^fcn to grow, wdc^fcft, waij^t 

mSgcn to weigli (trans.) 

ipafd^en to wash, ludfc^eft, m\iit 
tucben to weave 
toeitJ^cn to yield 
toeifen to show 
toenben to turn 

» 
»?cTben to sue, mxb% mxU 
toerbcn to become, wirft, wixi) 
toctfen to throw, mrfft, lutrft 

Unegen to weigh (intrans.) 

nmtben to wind 

Wiffen to know (Pres. Iiid. roeig, 

loeigt, toeig; miff en, miffet, tpiffen ; 

Pres. Subj. miffe) 
tooHen to will (Pres. tvili) 
gcil^cn to accuse 
^O jicl^cn to pull 
jwingen to force 



Imperfect. Past. Part. 



^O 



trug 

traf 

trieb 

trat 

troff 

tranf 

i»crbar6 

Derbvog 

t>erIot 

ferlofc^ 

Dei'fc^oH 

mucf)^ 

wog 

unifc^ 

M)Ob 

wiij 
\m^ 

manbtc or 
menbctc 
luarb 

Watb or luurbc 

marf 
irog 
manb 
mugte 



wotlte 

m 

groang 



gctragcu 

getroffcn 

getricben 

getretcn 

getroffcn 

getrunfcn 

revborben 

oerbroffen 
t^ergcffen 

i»erIorcn 
ucrlofd^cn 
i»eric(}oi(en 
gcwac^fcn 
gcmogen 
gcmafc^en 
gcwoijen 
gcmic^en 
gciDtefen 
gcmanbt or 
gewcnbet 
gciDorbcn 
geroorben 
gemorfcn 
gcmogcn 
gerouubcn 
geii^ugt 



gerooHt 
gcgie^en 
gegogcn 
gejmungen 



§ 401. The Adverb. 

Adverbs, with regard to their signification, are arranged 
^^ four classes: 1. adverbs of Place, 2. of Time, 3. of Manner, 
^- of Cause. 
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§ 403. Adverbs of Place. 

Our list contains only the adverbs which the student may he « f^ 
irant of for his daily tise; tlwse more common and those less frequent ^ 
employed having been omitted. 



augcn outside, 

Qflcntfjniben evorywhere, 

bo^cr hither, 

ba^tn thithor, 

broufecn out of doors, 

brobcn above 

btcSfcitd on this side, 

jcnfeitS on that side, 

fern, fort off, at a distance, 

I)cim at home, 

Ijincin inside, within, 

l^intcn behind, 

toorn in the front, 

untcn below, down stairs, 

^cr hither. 



jjuriid back. 



^crunt round, about, 

^crab down hero, 

l^erauf up, upstairs, 

i^crcin inside, within, 

^craud without, 

^in thither, 

l)inab down, 

I)inauf up, 

ritdmdrtd backwards, 

nirgcubS nowhere, 

iibcrall everywhere, 

uml)cr round about, 

linfd to the loft, rcc^tS to the righr^t, 

Uonufirt^ forwards, 

tocg off, 



§ 403. Adverbs of Time. 



Gbcn jcjjt just, 

fonft, c^cbcm ] formerly 

l^crnac^ afterwards, 
cinft once, 
cinmal one day, 
nculic^ the other day, 

S? 1 ^***'y' "^ ^'■^' 

unlangft \ a little while ago, 
toor ^urjcm j not long ago, 
fimftig, in S^^^^^^ft ^or the future, . 
bann unb monn now and then, 
Don nun an from this time forth, 
toon je^t an henceforth, 
feit bcm since then, 

Adverbial expressions of time 

im 3a^r in the year, 
im Sommcr in summer, 
am3Korgcn, bc8 ^orgenS ormorgcn^ 

in the morning, 
mittogg or urn 3Rittag at noon, 
toormittogS in the forenoon, 
no^mittagS in the afternoon, 
am Slbcnb, bc8 5(bcnbS in the evening, 
im ^nfang in the beginning, 
cincS XogcsJ one day, 
einc8 Slbcnbg one evening, 
J^eiit ^u Zaqc now-a-days, 



balb — bnib sometimes — sometime 

bister hitherto, till now, 

bis jc^t as yet, till, now, 

crft only, not — till, 

ouf or fiir immcr for ever, 

cinfttncllcn \ meanwhile 
untcvbcffcn J °^®an^^^^e, 

nod^ nic never before, never yet, 
ftiinblic6 hourly, taglicft daily, 
mouatlit^ monthly, 
ja^rlit^ yearly, 
aQmaltg ) by degrees, 

X[Ci6) unb na(^ J gradually, 
gtctci^ or glci^ nadj^cr presently, 
augcnbltdlt(^ instantly, 
f^ornftrctcftS at full speed. 



5ur 3cit in the time, 

bid jc^t noc^ nt(^t not as yet, 

|^i^|£" 3"') in time, betimes, 

nm Xag or bci Xag by day, 
bci Sf^od^t, nat^tS by night, 
crft morgcn not till to-morroir, 
bvci Xagc lang for three days, 
fcit brci S^agcu these three days, 
jmcimal bed Staged twice a day, 
cincn Xog um ben anbcrn, ottc 2 logc 
every other day. 
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)c one of these days, 

about £aster, 

or 10 U^r \ by ten 

)c ^ ^ clock. 

aufgang at sunrise, 

ibruc^ at day-break, 

n a week ago, 

en a fortnight ago, 

t?or 3citcn in 



icbcn Xag J ®^®^> ^^>' 
ben ganjcn Xag all day, 
^cutc iiber 8 XaQc this day week, 
^cutc iibcr 14 Xogc this day fortnight,, 
^ag fur Xag day by day, 
auf cinigc 3cit for a while, 
cine 3citlang for a time, 
old times. 



§ 404. Adverbs of Manner and De^ee. 

Adverbs of quantity and Comparison. 



u general, 

5 mostly, 

ijparately, 

Together, 

anifold, 

n in some measure 

3rably, 

tremely, 

iroughout, 

irst of all, 

ler, 

ist, 

^r no — more, 

sufficiently, 

wo more. 



am mciftcn most, 
rocntgftcnd at least, 
fpdteftcnS at the latest, 
fonft ctrooS anything else, 
urn toici J by far, 
bci ujcitcm ) by a great deal, 
urn bte $d(ftc by one half, 
nod^ cinmal fo 1 twice as, 
j^iTietmal fo j as . . . again, 
fonft nit^tg nothing else, 
cbcnfo fe^r as much, 
cbcnfo tocnig — qI^ no more — than, 
glcid)fam as it were, 
um fo mc^r the more, 
uni fo mcnigcr the less, 
gonj unb gar thoroughly, 
iibcr^aupt at all, generally. 

dverbs, denoting Certainty or Uncertainty. 

inly, mirfdc^ really, 

rily, 

leed, i^^.^"f^"^ ^ 

' ncm no, 

ly, nic^t not, 

sooth, gar nid&t not at all, 

feine^tocg^ by no means. 

3. Interogative and Relative Adverbs. 

ice, wofiir for which, 

her, mogcgen against which, 

rhich, luorin in which, 

n which, luomit with which, 

i of which, worno^ after which, 

^hich, morum for which, why, 

rough which, ttjoju to which. 

! i. Among the adverbs of Manner must be classed the 

ised adverbially. Ex.: fc^Icdftt — bu f^rcibft fc^Icc^t; auiJgcjeici^nct 

! 2. Adverbs of Manner are also formed with meife. Ex.: 
by heaps; ^eerbentveife by flocks; tropfenmeifc by drops; ttnglfict« 
mhappily. 
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§ 405* Adverbs of Ciinse. 

Adverbs of Cause denote: 

a. the motive: bc^5aI5, bc^megen, iparum from this moti^^- 
h. purpose: baju, bic^u, bafiir to that, for that. 

c. instrumentality: bamit, l^icmit, baburd^, l&icrburcl^ by tV^'^ 
means. 

d. material : bat)On, barau^ out of that. 

§ 406. Comparison of Adverbs. 

Adverbs, in general, can have neither comparative txOt 
superlative, except the following: 

oft often, oftcr, oftcft (better ^Sufigft), 

n?o^l well, tpol^ler, mo^Icft, 

' balb soon, e^cr, c^cft, 

gcrn willingly, Iic6cr (better), liefcft (best). 

Note 1. Adjectives used adverbially form their comparative and 
superlative in the same manner as qualificative adjectives. Ex.: @r[c^teibt 
fc^on, fdjoner, am ftiftSiiftcn. 

Note 2. Very few adverbs form their superlative regularly. The one 
add end to it, as ^odi, l)ocftftett5. Others have the neuter gender of the 
superlative preceded by the preposition atlf (contracted with the article 
Quf§) or on (am). Ex.: ^^ Qrii^c bi^ aufg frcunblit^ftc I salute you most 
amicably. 6r arbeitct am cifrigftcn he works most zealously. 

§ 407^ Formation of Adverbs* 

Adverbs are derived from : 

1. Adjectives: bcteit^ already . . from bctctt ready; 

tec^tS on the right . . . red^t right; 
Itnte on the left .... lin! left. 

2. Participles: eilenbS tastily . . from eilcit to hasten; 

jufel^enbg visibly .... gufel^cnblookmgat- 

3. Nouns : motgcnS in the morning from bct SWotgeit th® 

morning; 
a6enb§ in the evening . bet 2l6cnb the evening- 

§ 408. Compound Adverbs. 

The notion of the two demonstrative adverbs of Phwe >ft 
"^itt and the relative tHH (tPOt) being rather vague, they ^ 
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ipounded with or supplied by other adverbs of place to precise 
exact position of the object. 

1. Rest in: 

a. ®a (bar): Hatunter under this, baran at this, morau 

at what, tPOtJOlt of which, etc. 

b. §ier. Ex.: l^ierauf hereupon, f)kxid hereby etc. 

2. Motion to or from a place: 

tion to or from a place is exemplified by the adverbs of 
action l^tn and l^er compounded with a preposition. Ex.: hafjiX 
Qce, bal^in thither, j^ctab down stairs, l^tnab down stairs. 

Note. To give more force to these adverbs they may bo preceded 
ba or i)icx, Ex.: ba^inuntcr down there, ^icr^cvcin step in here. 

§ 409. !Sie tffitxt. 

SSatcr, bu l^aft tntr ncultd^ cttpag tjon ben ^flanjen erjd^It, 

Ift bu nid^t fo gut fetn unb mir auc^ ctmag iibcr bic J^ierc fagen? 

SBarum benn ni^t; fomm abet mit mir in ben ©peifefaal, ba 

en mand^ auSgeftopfte SD^tere, an benen bu letc^ter tjerfte^en trirft, 

5 til^ bit auSeinanberfe^e. 

@te]^, bort am genfter tu^t unfer alte§ ©d^oog^iinbd^en, i^m 

eniiber l^aft bu ein ©d^l^Srnd^en, bort auf bem Od^ranle fprei^t 

ein ^dfjn mit feinem bunten (Sefieber au5, l^ter in bem Saften 

eine ©ammlung tjon ©d^metterlingen unb baneben ftc^en bie Safer. 

Wl biefe Dtnge miiffen bic^ auf ben ®ebanfen bringen, bag e§ 

fe J]^iere »on »erfc^tebener (Broge unb (Scftalt auf ber Srbe gtbt, 

man ber Drbnung l^alber in Slaffen t^etlt, namlic^ in ©auge:= 

ere, aSiigel, ampl^tbien, gtfd^e, :3infeften, SBiirmer unb ffieid^t^tere. 

!Die SD^lerc leben in ber ®rbe, auf ber ®rbe, in ber 8uft unb 
?Ba§er; fie fd^Ieid^en, Wec^en, ge^en, fliegen, fd^mtmmen unb finb 
t t)erfc^iebenen SBerfjeugen jur Jortben^egung, mit Jiigen, gliigeln, 
Jfifcbem, @(^tt}imm^auten u. f. m. »erfe]^en. ©te finb mit §aut, 
^ten, gebem ober ©c^uppen bebedft. ©te fSnnen fid^ gegen i^re 
^nbc t)ertl^eibigen, ober fie angreifen. ^f)xe etgene SJatur lel^rt fie 
^n, »aS i^nen gut ift, unb if'ilt fie baoon juriidf, n?a§ i^nen 
*en lann. Dod^ fommen mir auf unferen alten Hjor guriidf. 3ln 
tt toitt id^ Mr bic ©njel^eiten jeigen, loeld^e atten Xtiiereu a^etmti. 
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finb. ^m Zi)kx ift bcm 90?cnf^cn mcl^r guget^an, afe bet §unb. 
ffir frringt unb betlt tjor greube, trenn er tl^n beglettcn fann; cr be* 
waijt bcm 2Kcnf^en ba§ §au^, ^iitet fctnc ^cerbe, fpiitt ba§ SBilb 
auf unb briiigt e^ gum ®d^u^. Die §unbe, mtc bu au§ ©rfa^rung 
mi^t, finb Don tjcrfd^iebenet ®roge. ^^xt ipaarc finb 6alb lang, 
balb furg, unb i^re ^arbc ift ebenfo mannigfaltig. ^i)X ffopf ift 
Idnglic^, bie 5Wafc unbe^aart, fcud^t unb fait. Die Dl^ten fte^cn auf- 
ted}t ober l^angcn l^etab. !Cer Stumpf be§ §alfe§ ift ipalgenfiitmig. 
!Cer ©c^roang ift aufroattS gcbogen. I)ie 3Sotbctbeinc l^abcn fiinf, bie 
^interbeinc tjier 3^^^" ^^^ langen fallen. I)ct §unb frift oM 
n?a§ bet 3Kenfci^ genie^t, am liebften ^leifc^. 

jDu fennft nun bie ©igent^iimli^feiten be§ §unbe§, e§ tijirb bit 
ie^t nid^t fd^ttjer merben, bie SSerfc^iebenl^eit gmifd^en i^m unb anbercn 
Jjierfiigigen "Ztjkxm feftguftellen. 

Questious. 1. SBotJon follte bet 93atet bem §eintic^ etja^Ien? 
2. SBo^in ful^tte bet SSatet ben ipeintic^ ? 3. 9Ba§ fiit Sl^ietc 6e* 
fanben fic^ ba? 4. 9Bie l^eigen bie iltaffcn, in tueld^e bie S^l^icre ein- 
get^eilt metben? 5. ©o leben bie JCI^iete iibetall? 6. SBe^eS finb 
i^te 2Bet!geuge gum ^ottbemegen ? 7. ffiobutd^ finb fie gegcn ben 
©nflug bet 8uft gefd^iifet? 8. 9Ba§ le^tt fie i^te eigenfte 5Watur? 
9. SBel^eS ift bie tjotgiigli^fte ©genfc^aft be§ §unbe§? 10. ^n 
melc^et ©eife ift bet §unb bem aWenf^en niifelic^? 11. SBie finb 
feine §aate unb feine Jatbe? 12. ffiie fe^en So|)f, §«afe unb D^ten 
au§? 13. 3Ba§ fannft bu tjom ,palfe, 9ium|)fe unb ©c^wange fagen? 
14. J&ie tjiele ^e^en ^at et an feinen ^foten? 15. mii)^ ift \^ 
9la^tung? J 6. 2Ba§ n?at ^eintid^ jc^t im ©tanbe gu tl^un? 

§ 410. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word prefixed to a noun or its equival- 
ent in order to determine circumstances of Place, Time, 1l9SH^h 

Cause, Purpose, Instrumentality, material. 

Nature of tlie Prepositions. 

§ 411» ProperSense. 
Prepositions viewed in their proper sense designate the 
different points in Space: 

1. The Place in or about which an object dwellSi 
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Bering to too? the where? (situation). Ex.: an, auf, l^intct, 

tcbcn, fiber, uiitct, jimfd^cn, augcn, brf, mtt, ob, nac^ft, ju, ober* 
, unterl^ate etc. 

2. The Place towards which an object moves, answering 
wl^in? where to? (direction to). Ex.: an, auf, l^inter, in, ncbcn, 
, jtoifd^eit etc. 

3. The Place whence an object comes, answering to too? 
whence? (direction jfrom). Ex.: au§, t)On. 

4. The Place through or about which a movement is 
5ted, answering to tool^inbutc^? through what place? Ex.: 

^, um, fiber. 

§ 413« Fli^ative sense. 

There being a great analogy between the Place an object 
ipies in Space, and the Time in which an event occurs, pre- 
tions are also used to mark the different divisions of Time 
I regard to an event: 2Bo? then indicating the epoch of a fact; 
in? the end; mol^er? the commencement, and tooburd^? direc- 

with duration. Ex.: 3ln btefem 2^age gingen mir nac^ ^ot^bom 
this day we went to Potsdam. !Den ganjen lag l^inburd^ 
day long. ?lu§ bem oierten i^ial^rl^unberte out of the fourth 

iury. 

Note, By means of metaphorical extensions have been established 

ionships between Place and the difiPerent categories of Mind, thus 

dg many prepositions peculiar significations that close attention in 

ing alone can convey to the student. Ex.: ^uS f^urc^t from fear. 

fiiebe through love. 

§ 413. Classification. 

Prepositions are divided into two classes, a) primitive, and 
derived. 

1. Primitive prepositions are: an, auf, an§, bd, iVLXi), fiir, 

m, gen), in, mtt, o6, feit, um, t)on, t)or, ju. 

2. Derived or improper prepositions are formed: 

a) of adverbs: auger, 6innen, bi§, l^tnter, nad^, nSc^ft, ne6en, 
nebft, ol^ne, fammt, fonber, jmifd^en; 

b) with two prepositions founded into one: gegenitlber, JU^ 

nnber; 
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c) of nouns: ftatt, anftatt, ijaicn, ijalitx, ftaft, IfingS, cntlang, 
laut, mittclft, »ermtttelft, »crm5gc, Jocgcn, tto^, etc.; 

d) of adjectives: untpcit, unfctn; 

e) of participles: mSl^renb, unbefc^abct, ungead^tet. 

Note. Gorman propositions aro all caso-prcpositlons. 

§ 414^ I^epositious goveriiinip the Accusative. 

!• ^tUXtfi (through, by), means in its proper sense a eimple 
passage. Ex.: Sitrcl^ baS §au5, ben ®artcn, bie ©tabt gc^cn to 
go throu|i;h the house, the garden, the town. 

It may be applied to Time, Instrumentality, Cause and 
Means. Ex.: ^nxtfi tnc^tcrc ;3[al^r]^unbcrte through several cen- 
turies, hnx^ 2^f}atigfcit through industry, durd^ ben ©inter through 
the winter. (£r er^ielt btefe ©teCe hUX^ ben SWintfter he obtained 
this place throu{?h the minister. (St mutbe huxtlt etnen ©tein 
getftbtet he was killed by a stone. 

2. ^iit (for, originally connected with tint in front of, 
fore) formerly meant Direction. Now it is only used to infer 
End, Exclian|i;e, Benefit, 'direction^ being expressed by U^ ^^ 
JU. Ex.: ^ij axidk fiir metne ©c^toeftet I work for my siBter. 
^ l^abc mcine ^fel fiir Jtpangig SWarl »er!auft I have sold my 
apples for twenty marks, ©tiidf fiir ©tiidt piece by piece. SBott 
ffir SBort word for word. ®r lebt nut fiir bie ©c^ule he lives 
only for his school, ©orget nic^t fiir morgen do not care for to- 
morrow. 

'^- ^tfitU, n}tber, (in the direction of, towards, against) 
denotes: 

a) Proximity. Ex.: (£r lel^nte fic^ neneit bie SDlauet he was 
leaning against the wall; 

b) ]\uml)er and Time. Ex.: ^e0eit 9(6enb towards evening. 
(&x ift mtr neneit jmanjig 2Watf fd^ulbtg he owes me 
about twenty marks; 

c) ConipariKon and Exchanf^e. Ex.: (S^oliatl^ toot gf||^ 
!i)at)ii ein iRiefe Goliath was a giant compared with 
David, ^ij t)Oxae tvux ^^\^ ^t^W einen ®<l^uBf(^ 
I borrow money oiiAy Vu ^\e\v«uv;^ Q^ ^ \iQ\A» 
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4. C^lte (without, for want of). Ex.: O^ne Jleig without 
lication. 

5. UttI (around, about, for). Its primary meaning is a 
iilar motion round a centre with or without contact. Ex.: 

^Icmeten bctoegen fic^ unt bic ©onnc all planets move around 
sun. It may be applied to: 

a) Time (proximity). Ex.: tttti »icr Ul^r about four o'clock; 

b) Plaee. Ex.: Ittti Soln finb fd^bnc ^romcnaben about 

Cohx are beautiAil walks. 

c) Cause. Ex.: @r trauert ittti fcincn 93ruber he is mour- 
ning for his brother; 

d) Purpose. Ex.: ©tc^ ttm ctn Stmt betocrbcn to sue for 
a situation. Um Katfj fragcn to ask one^s advice. Um 
SScrjcil^ung bitten to ask one^s pardon; 

e) Exehange and Price. Ex.: tttti ®clb fptclcn to play 
for money. Stugc Ittti Huge eye for eye, Qa^u nttl Qoifn 
tooth for tooth. 

§ 415. Prepositions ^overniu^ tlie Dative. 

1. S^d (as far as, till). It means Limit) both in Place 
I in Time. Ex.: SSon Oftem hiS ^fingften from Easter till 
aitsuntide, (id tttOtgen till to-morrow. 

Generally another preposition is subjoined. Ex.: ©ig jum 

eater as far as the theatre. ©iS Jltttl Ic^ten Zxop^m ou^trin^ 

to empty the cup to the last drop. 

2. %US sOUt, of), coming fourth, or separation. It forms 
i counterpart of ill, thence the meaning of 'origin, descent'. 

ftomuit and ^ranfteicl^ he comes of France. (£§ fommt and 
®(l^ule he comes from school. 
This is also the force of the preposition when applied: 

a) to Time. Ex.: %nS bem »ottgen ;3;^]^r]^unberte out of 

the last century; 

b) to State, Condition. Ex.: ®r medfte mid^ aitd bem ©delate 
lie awoke me from sleep. ®§ V\t tiUft ml >&f». \\. '^^ ^sSS. 

over with him; 
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c) to Agency. Ex.: find ®rogmut^ through magnanimity, 
ana yiaifz throngh vengeance. 

3. 8^1 (by, at, near, with). The primary meaning of this 
preposition is l^oximitf >vith or without contact Ex.: 8fi 
unfcrem ^aufc by our house. ®r ^leifct Jel mir he remains 
with me. 

The other meanings are all derived from this one; 

a) the beginning of a lapse of Time« Ex.: ©rt ZagcS- 
anbxni) at day-break, ©el ^aift, Jel !Eag by night, 
by day; 

b) Repetition and Custom. Ex. : ©ei ben ©rted^en voox ^ 
@itte with the Greeks it was the custom, ©(i St(^t 
arbeiten to work by candle-light, ©eim ®ptel ift ct 
aufmctffam at play he is attentive; 

c) Possession* Ex.: ©ei C^elbe fein to be in cash. 9ti 
©innen fein to be itt one^s right senses; 

d) Aj^encf. Ex.: ©el flutem SBiflen being willing. Cel 
rebltd^cm ©treben witli serious efforts; 

e) in Adjurations* Ex.: ©ei ^^upiter by Jupiter. iBei 
meincr (£^re. 

4. SRit (with). The primitive meaning is ^Company, ^ 
ciety'. Ex.: ©c^iaer mfe^rte t?iel mlt ®dt^e Shiller had a fi«- 
quent intercourse with Goethe. 

In this notion is included the idea of: 

a) Time. SRit ZaitSanixni^ at day-break. 9Kit bem ^ 
ling fe^ren bie SSogel tpteber witli spring the birds retuni 
to us. 

b) Manner. Ex.: gr be^anbette i^n mit (S^rfurd^t he treated 
him with respect. (£r antwortete mlt ©iirbe he answered 
with dignity. 

c) Instrumentality. Ex.: ®r tjewunbete tl^n tttit einew 
!CoIci^e he wounded him with a dagger. SRit (Kd^ i^ 
pflanjt planted with oaks. 

5. SZttd^ (after) is connected with nal^e, and means Dil^ 
tion, Motion to? 9lad^ bet ©tabt to the town. 91$^ 
to Bonn, 



I 
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Thence are derived the notions of: 

a) Time and Succession. Kad^ Dften towards the East. 
Wad^ ben Sdfern after the emperors. @tner m^ bem 
anbctn one after the other. 

b) Mannen SWac^ alter 8anbe§fitte after the old fashion. 
Sflai) bem SBinbe gu urt^eilen to judge by the wind, ©n 
©emcilbe mdi Siapl^aef a picture after Raphael. 

c) Kame. Ex.: :3[emanb fragt mtfi ^i)nm sombody inquires 

for you. 

6. j^nit (from, of) indicates Sonrce, Origin, Commencement. 
X.: JBntt 93erltn from Berlin, j^ntt ©ten fi'om Vienna. !Die 
iiffe lommen tintt ben 93ergen rivers come from mountains. Die 
rafen tintt $Waffau the counts of Nassau. 

The reference to Place has been departed from, the general 
ea of all applications being Motion from. 

a) Time. Ex.: j^om crften Wlai from the first of May. 
©nm SWorgen U§ jum 5(0cnb from morning till night. 

b) material. Ex.: I^ott i^olb of gold, Hutt ^itpfer of 

copper. 

c) Agency. Ex.: ®r mirb tiiitt feinen ©Item geliebt he is 
loved by his parents. 

d) Substitute for the genitive. Ex.: (£in Tlann t^m SQBert^ 
a man of valour. ®ne !Came tlilll ©tanbe a lady of 
rank. IDtet Him tnetnen greunben three of my friends. 

7, 3tt (at) means 'near, close by', involving both Rest and 

otion. Ex.: f&Uii p ^aufe stay at home, ^omm p mtr 

me to my house. ®r fprad^ Jit ifjXa he spoke to him. 
From the idea 'of Place' are derived the ideas of: 

a) Time, Ex.: gtt Oftetn at Easter, jur ted^ten 3^it in 
time, jit jeber 3^^^ ^^ ^^7 time. 

b) State and Manner. Ex.: ^n Jug on foot, gii ffiaffer 
by water, gum ®liicf by chance, git ^fetbe on horse- 
back, ^u SEBagen in a carriage. 

c) Moti(»n, Purpose. Ex.: !Die ^flanjen btenen unS jitr 
5Wa^rung plants serve us for food. ^ fage e§ bir Jit 
beinem 93eften I say it for your welfare, git btefem 
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3n?ecf for this purpose, ^u S^ten bet fidnigin Id honor 
of the Queen, 
d) Chansre, Alteration. Ex.: jit ®taub i^etgel^en to be 
reduced to dust. ^tX ®tucfen fd^Iagen to break iito 
pieces. 

§ 416. PreiM>sitions (toveniiiifi: the Dative and Accnsathe. 

Hit, itt, Itttter, Hot have a tendency to the dative, iUler 
and Ultf to the accusative. 

(Whe7i pla4^e is solely meant use the dattre^ with motioti and direc- 
tion lise the accu^atitej 

1. fin (at) means PrOXlmlty even with the idea of Con- 
tact. With the accusative it implies, besides 'closeness', in the 
direction of. Thence the difierent notions of: 

a) Proximity. Ex.: !Crei an S^^^)^ ^^ee in number. Sit 
jtDei^unbert about two hundred. (£r litt am ^vAtt be 
suftered from a fever. 

b) Moment of Time. Ex.: 9m a)!orgen in the morning. 

%m Slbcnb In the evening. 

c) Cause, Reason. Ex.: SSlan crfcnnt ben SBaum an feinen 
griid^tcn we know the tree by its fruit. 8[u3 SWangel (III 

®clb for want Of money. (£r ftatb att bet S^olcta he 
died of the cholera. Wtt jiemanb beulcn to think Of » 
person. 

d) Manner. Ex.: !JBer jule^t lac^i, lad^t am ©cften he who 

laughs last laughs best, ^m f^onftcn the nicest. 

2. ?lttf (on) means ReSt, RepOSe, Support with contact. 
Ex.: ?lttf bcm i?anbc In the country. Jlltf bet ©trage In the 
street. 

In following out this primary notion we obtain the idea of: 
a) Time. Ex.: ?lttf turjc 3cit for a short time. Wf 

SWorgeu till to morrow. Jlltf SBtebcrfe^cn good-bye, fllrf 

imracr for ever, 
b) Cause, Motive. Ex.: ©tolj attf fcin SBiffen proud of 

his knowledge. ?lttf bicfeu Cftninb l^iu on this account. 

2^ro^cnb attf fcin 9te^t trusting in his right. 
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c) Decree. Ex.: %nV§ ^aax to a hair's breadth. fiu\ 
aUe ^Qe at all events. 

3. ^tt (in) means BcSt til with the association of Direction. 
:.: 3lt bie ©tabt into town. 3t| bcx ©tabt in town. 

Thence the notions of: 

a) Time. Ex.: 3m ©ommer in summer. 3Sm J^tiiljling 
in spring. 

b) State. Ex.: ®ci gebulbig itil ?ciben be patient In pain. 

3tt SScrjtt?etffung In dispair. gn gutcr ©efunbl^cit In 

good health. 

4. UhtX (abOfC). Higher in Place with the dative, higher 
Motion and Direction with the accusative. Thence de signi- 

ations : 

a) Higher in Measore, Prlee, Bank. Ex.: jt^er eine 

SReite abOfe a mile. Uhct aUeS abOfe all. UUx fei« 
Item @tanbe above his rank. 

b) SaceeSSlon in Space and Time. Ex.: ftfter cin flcine^ 

ft 

after a little time. UhtX futj obcr lang sooner or later. 
SBriefe ilfter SBricfc letter upon letter, lifter ai)t STagc 
In a week. 

c) Daratlon, Ex.: ®r uerbrac^te After bcm Sricfc me^r aU 

cine ©tunbc he was pondering over the letter more than 
an hour. Den ©ommcr iifter daring the summer. 

d) Extension. Ex.: lifter ben ganseu 8cib over the whole 

body, iifter ba§ ganijc 8anb all over the country, iifter 
'Sflaijt over night, lifter ©torf unb ©tein over bush 

and break. 

e) Reason, Caase. Ex.: ^i) freuc mic^ iifter i rejoice at. 
^il iijunbcrc mic^ iifter I wonder at, 

5. SJnr (before, in front of) with or witliout Proximity, 
often used instead of fiir* Ex.: ©c^ritt ftHV ®c(}Vitt step by 
!p. ?ag ®nabe ftiir (fiir) SHcc^t erge^cn let grace prevail upon 
itice. 

Thence the idea of: 

a) Priority of Time Ex.: ©nr fiinf il^v before five 

o'clock. SJor jmei ;3faf)reu two years ago (back). 
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b) Preference. Ex. : ©or attcn ©tngen abo?e all things. 

c) Guarding against an object. Ex.: ^Itel^ HX bent 
^tnbc to flee from the enemy. @t(3§ fiitd^ten tlUt to be 
afraid of* 

d) Caase. Ex.: ?(ugcr fid^ tmr greubc mad with joy. 
©tetf tmr Scilte stiff with cold, ©or ^ungcr tjerfd^mai^tcn 

to perish with hunger, jjot §ungcr ftetfeen to die Of 
hunger. 
6. Utlt^t (under) the opposite of over, means amldSt a 
number of things. Ex.: UuUx ben ^etben amongSt the heath- 
ens. Unttx unS gefagt between ourselves. 

Deeper in Tlace'. Ex.: UuUx bcr (£rbc belOW the ground. 

ttitter bcm 93aumc under the tree. 

The transition is easy to metaphorical applications. Ex.: 
UuUx ©torf unb SRtcgcI under lock and key. UuttX fetnew 
9lamen under his name. Hence the idea of: 

a) Time. Ex.: UuUx bem ©ffcn during the dinner. Uuttt 
ber *iprebigt during the sermon. 

b) Measure and Price. Ex.: Unitx Mcfem ^rcife below 
this price. Uttitx btei Dufaten under three ducats, for 

less than three ducats. UuUx bicfet SBebingung lipOII 
the condition. 

§ 417. Improper I^epositioiis. 

Improper prepositions govern the genitive. They are derived 
from Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs. 
Most in use are: 

Uinueit, inittelft fraft unb ipd^renb, 
laut, tiermoge, ungeac^tet, 
ober^alb unb m\kxf)aV), 
bieffcitig, jenfeit^, l^alben, tt)cgen, 
ftatt — lang^, iufolge, tro^ (see I Course 'the gen/). 
The latter three are also construed with the dative. 

§ 418. Between two merchants. 

Where are you going after breakfast? — I intend^ taking 
a walk about the town. — Why not arOUUd the town. 
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re are beautiful promenades ArOQDd the towD bordered ^ With 
finest trees, which will shelter* you frODl the rays of the 
aing sun. — I know, but being here Oil (iDegcn) business, I have 
e houses to call At, which lie In the different wards ^ of the 
n. — In what line ^ are you ? — I am dealing In cotton. — 
ton is very much in demand "^ now, at what price do you sell 
•er (ba§) pound ? — That depends ^ on the quality. You may 
B it at 4 p. per pound. But I should like to buy ondcr that 
e, so as to be able to sell With a fair profit. — I am here 
business too, but I am not In the same line as you. I deal 
tobacco. — From what place do you draw your raw material ^? 
Generally from America, but we get some from Turkey too. 
Are you going tO the theatre to-night? — No, I cannot, I am 
aged ^® to go to the house of one of my customers to play 
Is, besides, I was at the theatre three days agO, when king 
r by Shakespeare was acted. — At what o^clock does the 
ain rise ^^ here? — At half past seven. - And QntO what 
r do the performances ^^ last? — Oh, they are playing for 
jral hours together, they will not have done ^^ bcforc one 
ock after midnight. — Then they had better ^^ playing 
'Ing the whole day, as the Japanese do, at least one could 
>y one's night's rest. — Those hours do not tell ^^ when it 
he fashion, for what is in (nac^) the fashion is well done. 

^) 'ooxijaizn. ^) ^injie^cn. ^) t)epflan;;en. *) fc^iifecn. ^) ba§ 
;btt}icrtcl. «) ber ®cf^aft§gmcig. ^ bic 5»a(^fracje. ^) ba§ !ommt 
mf an. ^) bcr JRo^ftoff. ^^) gufagen. ^^) gel^t ber SJorl^ang auf. 
bic 3SorfteHung. ^^) gu ©nbc fein. ^^) fie tl^dten beffer. ^^) t^ul 
t§ bagu. 

§ 410. The two merchants continued. 

By-the-by, how do matters ^ in Egypt stand? — Oh all is 
r2 there. The English have^ carried a complete victory at Tel 
S^ebir. I have just got a letter from a friend of mine who 
L reporter * at the head-quarters ^ It runs ^ thus. — We 
aed ^ fire and advanced in rushes ® up to the works ^, which 

Highlanders broke in ^^ on our left. On arriving at the 
ast-work ^^ and ditch ^^, the Reserves ^^ closed ^* up with a 
er^s^ and we all got in together, when it was all over with 

Egyptians. They broke ^^ and streamed ^"^ away on the desert 
i huge scattered ^® cloud, followed by our men, under cheering 
^ firing. After ten minutes or a quarter of an hour of this, 
formed ^^ line and continued our advance 2^, the artillery uud 
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cavalry following the moment the infantry took the lines. The 
artillery now opened fire on the retreating -^ enemy, and about 
two milert further on, some of the cavalry got into the midst 
of them and literally cut them to pieces**. The desert was lit- 
tered 2' for miles with bodies and arms and accoutrement. This 
news fills me with joy. At length law and justice will again 
reign in a country which was in olden times the cradle of Bciaice. 

1) mic fte6en bie ©ad^cn? *) gu ®nbc. ^ batjontragcn. *) ber 
3eitung^^©orrcfponbcnt. ^) ba5 .^auptquarticr. ^ lauten. ^ croffnen. 
®) ju ctn?a§ ^tnaufftiirmcn. ^) bie SJcrfe. ^®) burd^ferc^cn. ^^) baS 
Sruftroerf. i*) bcr ©rabcn. i») bie {Rcfcroc. i*) ftd^ anfd^Iicgcn. ^^) M 
^urra^. ^^ fic^ auflofcn. i') fic^ crgiegen ii6cr. ^®) jerftreucn. ^^ f«5 
in gtnic ftcttcn. ^^) bcr SSortnarfc^. *i) jutiidfjic^cn. **) ju ©tiicfc 
l^aucn. 2^) l^cfat. 

§ 420. *le m^tl (gortfc^ung.) 

I^ater. 5Wun, .^cinrtc^, l^aft bu etma§ oou metncm gcftrigen 
SJortragc bcl^alten? — ^eittrid^^ £), liebcr 9Jater, ic^ mi^ nod^fop 
attca. !Du l^aft mcin SWac^bcnfcn gcipedft, unb td^ bin cotter Srwar- 
tung bcffen, )va^ bu mtr ipcitcr erja^Ien mirft. — l@ater« ®a§ freut 
mid^ ; ic^ fc^e, bag bcr ©anicn, mcld^en td§ au^gcftrcut l^abc, nic^t ouf 
unfruc^tbarcn SBobcn gcfattcn ift. 

!Dic 3SogcI untcrfd^cibcn fic^ oon ben t?tcrfiigtgcn 5E^icren in 
ntc^r afe ciner §infid^t. 9Sor attcm finb fie mtt gcbem beflcibet 
©ie l^abcn jtDci gliigcl, jtDct Seine unb einen ©d^mang, etnen W- 
ntgen ©d^nabel, fetne 8ippen unb feine S^^^^t ^^"^ S^mg^^f jw^i 
SWafenlod^er unb gmei Dl^ren. !Die SSiJgel laufen, l^ii^fen unb fliegen. 
^^r 93Iut ift rot^ unb tvaxm, fie atl^men burd^ Sungen, fie ^a6en 
fiinf ©inne unb eine ©timme, ivie 6te t)terfiigtgen Sl^tere, aitx ftt 
fonnen neben ber ©timme ani) fingen, unb mand^e fogar red^t !#«• 
J)iefe (gingel^eiten merben bir beffer jum SSerftfinbniffe fommen, tixB 
bu ben SQaijn betrac^teft, ber fid^ bort ^auf bem ©d^ranfe befinbet 
aaSie ftolj unb gebieteub fte^t er ba! 2(uf bem Sopfe tragt er einen 
grogen gleifc^famm, ber fid^ fc^toff er^ebt fobalb etn?a§ fetne Kuf-' 
mer!famfeit7'erregt;"unter bem Sopfe l^angen jmei fletfd^tge ?a))|)en. 
!Der SRumpf ift runblid^. 2(u ben g^iigeln fi^en einige jiemfid^ toge 
gebern, bie jum ^liegen bienen unb begl^alb ©d^tt)ungfebem l^fi^n. 
^ie tkimn Qf bern, njeldjc bie ftxo^eu an ber ffiurjel f^irmen, ^^ 
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jrffcbcm. J)ic glugel I5nncn au^gcbteitct unb jufammengclcgt mcr- 
t. SMc SBefaic finb ftarf. 3»^bcr gug ^at oicr Qti}tn mit gcbogencn 
atlm; btet 3^^" "^^ ^*^^ gcric^tet, btc mtxk ftcl^t nad^ l^intcn. 
ti (Enbe bcj8 8lum))fc5 ragcn cinigc langc g^bem l^crijor, cm njenig 
d^ oben gdkl&rt, »cld§c ben ©c^wanj bllben. £)ft ftc^t bcr ^afjxt 
ouf cfaien §u§ gcftu^t unb iibcrnjad^t bic ©d^aar ber §cnncn, 
Ic^c urn t]§n l^erum gacfctn. ®ic gcringftc ®cfa^r crtcgt feme 
tfmerffaTOleit unb et gel^t i^r mut^tg cntgegen. ginbet cr eintge 
•met, fo Dertl^eilt er biefe gletd^magig unter bie i^n umgebenbe 
j^aar. (St Hinbigt uni^ burc^ fein Srdf}en ben Slag an. 

Q,aestioiis, 1. SBobutc^ unterfd^eiben fic^ bie 2S8gel oon ben 
bem 2]^teren? 2. ^aben fie Dl^ren, ©c^nauje, Sip^en unb Qa^nt? 

^ todijzt SBeife bemegen fie fid^? 4. ffield^en SSorjug ^aben bie 
Jgel t)OX ben 2]^teren? 5. SBie ftettt fid^ un5 ber §a^n i?or? 

aaBa§ f)at er auf bem Sopfe? 7. 93Ba§ ^angt barunter? 8. 2Ba§ 
nnt man ©d^wungfebem? S33a§ ©edffebern? 9. ffiie finb feine 
ige befd^affen? 10. SBa§ ragt am Snbe be§ 9iumpfe§ ^eroor? 
L. S35te fiel^t man ben ^aijn oft fte^en? 12. ^^i er n?ac^fam? 

§ 421. The Conjunction. 

Ck)iijuQctioQS unite sentences, marking at the same time 
e reference existing between them. 

§ 423. Classes of Conjunctions. 

There are two leading classes of conjunctions, co-ordinating 
id subordinating. 

1. Co-ordinating conjunctions join co-ordinate clauses, that 
is, sentences of the same nature. 

2. Subordinating conjunctions unite subordinate clauses to 
the principal sentence. 

Note. Subordinating conjunctions arc divided according to the 
rious relations or modes of dependence. Both classes will be treated 
the syntax. 

§ 423. Interjections. 

)! aSjl et! ah! oh! o^! l^o! oh! ho! 

)l ah! alas! o dear! mel^e! o dear! alas! 

! f)t ba! oh! I say! ^atfd^I pat! 

t! oh! ^u! ugh! piff! piff! bang! 
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l^ctfa! huzza! hurrah! fort! be gone! be off! 

juc^l^c! hurrah! po^ taufcnb! what the deuce! 

|m! humph! hum! ft! ftiC! hush! hist! 

fo! mdeed! wo^lan! well then! Ictbet! alas! unhappily! 

auf! auf bcmi! on! forwards! ^eil! hail! 

Jtc^tung! take care! attention! fficl^c! woe! 

SBunbcr ! o dear ! gcucr ! fire ! 

Stcl^ ba! look! behold! ®ottIob! God be praised! 

|)fut ! fie ! psh ! tcc^t fo ! 'tis well ! all right! 

^alt! halt! stop! gut! good! 

I^otta! holla! hollo! Ooriodtt^! forwards! 

fad^tc! gently! gu §tlfc! help! 

tocg ba! out of the way! SBcr ba! who's there! 

Derivation. 

§ 424^ IiitToduction. 

German words my have for element: 

1. a root; 

2. a root and affixes. 

§ 435. Roots. 

A Root is the phonic element serving as basis to a whole 
family of words. German roots are distinguished by the following 
characteristics. 

1. They have but one syllable; 

2. They have the accent of the voice; 

3. They impart the idea of an Action or a State. 

§ 426. Affixes. 

The different syllables or words that may precede or follow 
a root are called affixes. 

§ 427. Affixes comprise: 

1. prefixes (syllables put before the root); 

2. suffixes (syllables put after it). 

The word ©in^^fii^^rung comprehends all the elements of 
formation. The prefix ^itl inside (with motion), the root ^^ 
to lead, the suffix ttttg action of doing what the root contains; 
thence &nfixflVUnQ importatioii. 
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§ 42S. How to find the root or radical of a word. 

1. Most German roots hav« been preserved in strong verbs 
3 imperfect of which being considered to contain the radical 

2. Besides are considered as radicals : 

a. the monosyllables, nouns and adjectives that are not 
derived from verbs now in existence. Ex.: SBinf sign; 
Wtrr confused; 

b. the radical of Weak verbs that are not derived from 
Strong Verbs now in existence. Ex.: tcc^^ncn to count, 
fd^entcn to present. 

§ 439. Formation of Words. 

Words are formed in three ways. 

1. by the modification of the root- vowel (Umlaut); 

2. by the adding of suffixes (derivation); 

3. by composition. 

430« Formation of Words by modifying tlie root-vowel. 

The Germans call this mode of formation Sltlaut, that may 
rendered by apophony. 

By this mode are formed: 

1. the simple tenses of strong verbs. Ex.: blnbcit, bUnb, 
mnbcn. 

2. The monosyllables, nouns and adjectives that have no 
ler element of formation but the root-vowel of Strong verbs. 
l: t)a§ 93anb the tie, baS 83unb the bundle, ber g^lug tbe river, 
►m btnbcn and flicgen. 

3. Nouns thus formed denote: 

a. a thing being sonsidered as an agent. Ex. : ber ^onb, 
the tie, = a thing that ties ; bet grlu^ the river = a thing 
that flows. 

b. an object suffering an action. Ex.: bet §unb a thing 
found; baS SBunb a thing bound. 

c. an action: ber fiouf the course; ber (Sang the walk; ber 
glug the flight. 
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Derivation. 

§ 431. Concrete Xonns. 

The suffixes servin;^ to form derived concrete nouns are: 
iftn, leiii, iinc^ (iiic^), el, er, in, fal, fcl (en, ic^, ic^, ic^t, erig). 

1. iftU, ItiU (neut. gender). Of these two suffixes are 
fonned diminutive nouns. Ex.: bet @0^n son = bad @o^tu^. 
!Der 5Etfc^ table ba§ Jifc^c^en. !Die ^xau woman = ba§ grou^ 
Icin young lady. 

Note. All these nouns take the Umlaut. 

2. ti (most masc.) is added to the radical of a great 
number of verbs to form nouns denoting an instrument Ex.: 
bet ©ccfcl the cover, from berfen to cover; bcr 3^9^^ *^® ^^^^ 
from jtef}en to draw ; bcr ©tatfeel the prickle, from ftcc^en to prick. 

There are still other German words ending in t( the 
derivation of which is more or less obscure, they being either 
prolonged radicals (formative consonants or syllables such as: 
b, t, tt, it, ft, be, tc, c; to which are added some words in A, 

em, en, er, as ©tanb, ©tabt, (Btatt, Sic^t, aScmimft (Snmft, gfreuH 
^ilfc, 3Wii^le, SKeffer, SSogel, Seber etc.) or derived from foreign 
languages. Ex.: bie JEafel (tabula), bic 3Kaucr (mums), bie ^dbi 
(fabula) etc. 

Note, el represents the three ancient suffixes il, al, nl: thas the 
root -vowels n, <lt It will take the Umlaut whenever el stands for iL £^' 

bcr QvL^d bridle, bcr ij^iiflcl wing. 

3. tX (masc. — femin. erin). 1) This suffix is joined to the 
radical of a great number of verbs to form nouns denoting: 

a. the A^ent. Ex.: bet 5W^^ t^® fisherman, bcr ^[ager 
the hunter, bet ©dnget the singer, bie ©dngerin the smger. 

b. the Instrnment. Ex.: ber Sol^rer the gimblet, bet 

8eU(J§ter the chandelier. 
2) ^t is joined to words to form nouns denoting Profession, 
Trade. 

a. a l^ofessioii. Ex.: ber (Garten the garden, thence ber 
Partner the gardener; berJo^fer the potter, from !£o)?f pot- 

b. Orli^in and Nationality: ber Conboner tbe native of 
London, ber SBerliner the native of Berlin. 
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Note, tt corresponding to the ancient av, ix must necessarily 
ifv the root-vowel. 

4. (illg, tng (masc. gender). With these suffixes are formed; 
Names of Persons and animals: 

a. from other nouns. Ex.: bie ®unft favour, :rr: ©iinftliltg 
favourite. !Ccr §anf hemp _ - ^anfltng linnet. 

b. from adjectives. Ex. : frcmb stranger =r ^tWtlbltng stranger. 
8te6 fond = gicfcltng darling. ;5Jung young z^ ;3[iing(tng 
youth. 

c. from verbs. Ex.: lel^ten to teach ~ Scl^tling apprentice. 
©OUgcn to suck = ©Sugltng nursling (baby). 

2) Nouns of things. Ex.: ©d^terlitig hemlock, ©c^tCing 
ling, gtftling firstling, ^w^ttttng twin, SJritting three-twins. 

Note, The vowels a^ H, U take the Umlaut on account of the 
)wing i 

5. in (fem.). With this suffix are formed nouns of feminine 
der from persons and animals of masculine gender. Ex.: bet 

ctnct gardener = btc ©attncrin. J)cr ®raf count = ®rafin 
ntess. !j)cr 88tt)C lion = bic 86tt)tn lioness. 

Note 1. Formerly itt was also added to proper nouns of dignity. 
: tJrau 9KiiIIcrin, grau ^ergertu, grau S)o!torin ^ouS, JJrau ?Profcfforin 
6 etc. In modern times this suffix is dropt, the custom being to say : 
u SWiiller, grau SBcrgcr, JJrau S)oftor ^rau§, grau ^rofcffor SBcife. 

Note 2. Nouns ending in e drop it before in. Ex.: ber ^i^angofc, 
Sftangoftn; bcr 3ube, bie 3iibtn. Nouns ending in tvtv drop the last 
>efore itt. Ex.: ^^^^ercr wizard, Qanhcxin witch; 53ewunbcrer admirer, 
junbcrin a female admirer. 

6. fut, f^l (neuter gender generally). The suffixes fal and 
are joined to: 

a. nouns« Ex.: ©d^eufal monstre, ba§ 5DWi]^faI hardship, 
btc ©rangfal vexation. 

b. verbs. Ex. : ba§ 8a6fal refreshment, ba§ ©d^tdffal destiny, 
fate. — ©a§ JRatl^fcl enigma, ba§ libcrbleibfcl the re- 
mainder. 

Those nouns signify Agency or Suffering. 

Note, fal and fcl are derived from the 0. H. G. syllable is-il, is-al-a. 

am-is-al-a 5ltnfel black-bird. 

7. ^tl (gen. masc). The roots of these nouns are no more 
existence, as to their singnification, it is of great variety. Ex. : 
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^alcn hook, !j)cgcn sword, ©paten spade. — gobcn shop, ^ofen 
haven, — 3Wagcn stomach etc. 

Note, Many abstract nonns are also formed with the snffix en. 
Ex.: bcr ®Iaubcn faith, bcr gricbcn peace. 

8. ig (masc. gender). There are very few words formed 
vath this suffix. Ex.: SCtlig king, ^Oittg honey, pfennig penny etc. 

9. id|/ eridi/ id|t (masc. or neuter). The number of these 
nouns is limited. With the suf&x id| are formed nouns denoting 
things, plants and animals. Ex.: ^obviji hawk; with the euffix 
tdij nouns denoting plants and animals. Ex.: ©dnfettd^ gander, 
©nteric^ drake. 

§ 433. Abstract Nouns. 

The suffixes of abstract nouns are: e, be, ei, ntd, ung, |tit 
fcit, fc^afl, tl}um. 

1. t (fem. gender). The suffix t is added to: 

a. adjectives. Ex.: ^dtte hardness, ^tje shortness, (Sh^ 
greatness. 

b. verbs. Ex.: gcl^tc doctrine, Siigc lie, 8tc6c love. 

Note 1. Adjectives or Participles preceded by the articles in the 
neuter gender, form also abstract nouns. Ex. : baS ^Ba^rc truth, ba^ @49nf 
the beautiful, bo^ (£blc the noble, bad ©tro^Icnbc the brilliant. 

Note 2. The suffix c being a weakening of different vowels takes 
the Umlaut when standing for i. 

Note 3. With the f»ame suffix there are also formed nouns of masc. or 
fem. gender, from adjectives or other words no more in use. Ex.: b«r 
$85fc, bic ®utc. — 5)ic 92ic^tc niece, bic giiegc fly, bic @(^ulc school ^to. 

2. I^ett and felt (fem. gender). The suffix l^elt ifl gene- 
rally added to adjectives, sometimes to participles and nouns: 

a. blinb blind = bic SBltnb^eit blindness; Hug intelligent = 
Slug^eit intelligence. 

b. 6tgeben(b)l^elt devotedness, (Seipanbtl^cit skillfiilness, Vi^ 
tt)iffcn^eit omnisciense. 

c. fiinb^cit childhood, 3Kann^cit manhood. 

Note. The suffix feit is geneially added to adjectives ending in- 
ig, Xaa^, lint; sometimes to tx, el. Ex.: ^eiUgfeit sanctity, ©eligfdt felicity, 
^anlbarfcit gratitude, ©itclfett vanity. 

3. ei (fem. gender) when joined to the radical of verbs end- 
ing in ttU, tlU, furnishes nouns denoting: 
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a. an Aetion recurring or a Habit. Ex.: (ettein to beg = 
SBettelei mendicity, ©(^meid^ln to flatter = ©c^meid^lei 
flattery. ^loubetn to talk = ^auberei talk. 

b. Profcssslon, State, Collection, when formed of noun«» 
Ex.: bcr Sroucr brewer = 93taucrct. Der Qffiflcr hunter 
= 3f^erct. J)cr better rider = {Reitctci. !Dtc SBiid^ 
books = Siid^ei collection of books. 

e. This sufBx serves also to give nouns a disparaging 

sense. Ex.: Dcr ©c^tetber writer = bic ©c^tctbctci 

scribling. J)ct S^egcl rustic = ^Icgelei rudeness. 

Note. The latin ending ia was changed at first into le and then into 

Names of countries and of sciences, however, have preserved the end- 

ie. Ex.: bic 9{orinanbie Normandy, bte $oefte poetry, bic ©cograp^ic 

praphy. The latin suffix ia has in some names of countries become 

Ex.: Stttlicn, ^rabien. 

4. uid (femin. or neuter). This suffix serves to form neuter 
. feminine nouns derived from verbs, nouns and adjectives 
oting: 

a) an Action. Ex.: ba§ SJctjctd^mS the list, bic (grloubnt^ 
permission, bad ^^ebcid^tniS memory. 

b) the Effect of an Action. Ex.: baS (StjeugniS the produce, 
baS ^nbntS alliance. 

c) a State. Ex.: bic ginftcrniS obscurity, bic ^ulntS rotten- 
ness, bte SBilbniS wilderness. 

5. Ilttg (fern, gender). Nouns formed with liltg are prin- 
ally derived from verbs. They denote Action and State: 

a. bte Sftfung solution, bie ffiibtnung dedication, (grjfil^Iung 
narration. 

b. ®lci(^ung equation, geftung fortress, ©taOung stabling. 

6. fd|ctft {iem. gender). This suffix is added to nouns and 
ectives to form other nouns denoting: 

a) State. Ex.: bic ©efangenfc^aft captivity, bie ganbfd^aft 
landscape, bte ©genfd^aft quality, bte geinbfd^aft enmity. 

b) Collection. Ex.: Siirgcrf^aft citizenship, Wttterfc^aft 
knighthood, 33auerf^aft peasantry. 

7. tl^ltllt (tum) (neuter gender). The nouns formed with 
im are derived from other nouns^ verbs and adjectives denoting: 
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a) Diiniit}, Power. Ex.: baS SButflCtt^um citizenhood, ba§ 
S^riftentl^um Christendom, baS ^rieftcrt^um priesthood, 
baiS ^aifcrtl^um imperial dignity. 

b) State. Ex.: 33cft^t]^um property, ©icd^tl^um illness, Jltet^ 
tl^um antiquity. 

Note. Derived noons in ^eit, feit, f^aft and t^um are in reality 
compound nouns, those suffixes bein^ formerly words by themselves. 

§ 43S. Derived adjectives. 

The suffixes serving to form derived adjectives are: tttt^ 

vXf %a\t, id^t ig, if4, lid^, Ui, fam. 

1. tot. Adjectives formed with the suf&x I^Ht mean 
Activity, Possibility. Ex.: fd^tffbat /navigable, ftuc^tbar fertile, 
IcSbar legible, anne^mbar acceptable. 

2. tn (cm). With etl are formed adjectives of Hatcrinl. 
Ex.: (ftl becomes etti when the noun they are derived from ends 

in I, tl, S) ©tein — fteinem, %M — glfifcm, ^olj — ^iSIjem 

3. I^aft The suffix l^aft added to a noun marks Possession. 
Ex.: tugcnbl^aft vertuous, Icbl^aft lively. 

Joined to verbs it imparts the meaning of Activity. Ex.: 
fd^lpajl^aft garrulous, gloubl^aft credible. 

4. ill^t. This suffix is generally added to Haterial NounS' 
Ex.: ftcinid^t stony, ^oljtc^t ligneous, 8ttd§t oleaginous. 

5. ig. With this suffix combine nouns, verbs and adverbs 
denoting: 

a. Posession. Ex.: fonntg sunny, mutl^ig courageous, bttftig 
odoriferous. 

b. a tendency to Agency. Ex. : fdflig due, btummig chufly. 

c. added to adverbs it means Time. Ex.: l^cutig, jeftttg, 
morgtg of to-day, of to-morrow. 

Even pronouns and numerals admit of it. Ex.: Uietnigi 

beinig, fcintg, fclbig — ctnig, cinmalig, breimaltg. 

6. ifd^. Adjectives formed with ifd^ denote: 

a. Origin. Ex.: romifc^ roman, trbifd^ earthen. 

b. Conformity. Ex.: bfiucrifd^ rustic. 

c. Blame. Ex.: ftnbtfd^ childish, n?Ctbif(!^ effeminate. 

* Compftre ftnbU^ and loelUi^t). 
JVbte. \\6) is abbreviated to \^ m \ituV\^ = '^tu\!<C^\^, >«J{sS5«^. 
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7. (id|, The suffix It(j§ is joined: 

a. to nouns and marks conformity. Ex.: fitnftltc^ artistic, 

todblxii, latferlid^, gefe^Kc!^. 

b. to Adjectives and marks diminution. Ex.: blSuIi^, x'6tf)^ 
Hi), geMc^. 

c. to the radical of Verbs and marks possibility. Ex.: tXtH^^ 
ltd§; Iid§ added to monosyllables requires the Utnloutr 
gaftlid^ excepted. 

8. (mS. The suffix IqiS has a negative sense. Ex.: Oatetlo^, 

ittcrlo^. 

9. fam. The suffix fatll added 

a. to nouns furnishes adjectives meaning Inclination. Ex.: 

furc^tfam, arbettfam; 

b. with adjectives it means Confoimity. Ex.: langfam^ 

c. added to verbs it implies Possibility. Ex. : bicgfam, ge- 

l^orfam, folgfam. 

§ 434. Derived Verbs. 

1. ftl* This suffix is added to nouns and adjectives to 
rm verbs expressing Action. Ex.: gif c^ = fif c^cn, ®ra§ =r grafcn, 

d^iff — fd^iffcn, flat — crflaren, n?arm .__ marmcn. 

Note. They take the Umlaut. 

It is also added to Numerals, Adverbs, Interjections. Ex.: 

icn, cntjipetcn; gcniigcn, forbcrn; paffcn, puffcn etc. 

Joined to adjectives, we obtain verbs indicating the realisation 
the state imparted by the root. Ex.: gtiin = gtiilicn. 

2. ^Itl. With this suffix are formed verbs imparting the 
ase of diminution and contempt. It may be added to: 

a. Verbs. Ex.: lad^cln, f}}6ttcln, brc^fcln. 

b. Adjectives. Ex.: !ranlcln, frommcln, fraufcln. 

c. Nouns. Ex.: pftcltt, ftOftcln, mt^cln, nafcln. 

3. ttU. Adjectives in the comparative may alse serve: 

a. to form verbs. Ex.: bcffcm, ocrgtfigctn, t)crHctncrn. 

b. This suffixe is also added to some nouns: 

rdud^crn, t}ctfteinetn, butd^Wd^em. 
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c. Other verbs with this suffix have become simple, the 
stem being no more in use. Ex.: flhnmcrn, bdmmetn, 

pattern, flintpern etc. 

4. \tU, fd^ftt, 3ftt. Verbs with these suffixes being imi- 
tations of certain sounds produced by creatures or things, are 
simple verbs. 

5. titU and ift^lt. Both suffixes are of foreign origin and 
only used with verbs borrowed from other languages. Ex.: pto- 

pl^gcten, fafteien; ftubtercn, tegieren.' 

§ 435^ Nouns compounded with prefixes. 

1. Nouns and verbs alone combine with prefixes, adjectives 
having the same as verbs. Formerly, most of those prefixes had 
an existence of their own. 

2. Nouns are formed with the following: 

ge, itr, evi, un mid, mt 

a. (ge means Collection, Repetition. Ex.: ®e6irge, ^ 

b. Uv means the first in Time and Space. Ex.: Uttvalb, 

Urjeit, Utftoff. 

c. ^J indicates the first in Rank both for good and evil. 

Ex.: ©tjbifd^of, ©rjprieftcr, gtgfc^elm. 

d. UtI means the Reverse of an action. Ex.: Unted^t, Un- 
bcmf, Unglaubc. 

e. SRiiS infers the idea of Wrong; and Failure. Ex. : ^ 
gunft aRtSemte, SKiSbegriff. 

f. %ut is as much as gegeit/ tX^it^CX^ Ex.: antWOtt :- 

®egcnn?ort, Slntfi^ ®egcngeft^t. 
§ 436» Verbs are formed with the following prefixes: 

be, ge, tnt, tx, Her, jen 

a. I^e means Proximity, Diretion to. Achievement. Ex.: 
bewSffem, ficrul^igen, beipehten, bcfd^retbcn, bcfi^en. 

b) ent means Orif^ln, Separation, Privation. Ex.: ent* 
fcmen, cntwdffcrn, cntbrcnnen, entftel^en, cntjicl^en. 

c. er — auS, means Issue, Achievement, Acqulsttiou. E^- 
ermeffen, etlattgen, etftHtt)eu, etto&tmen. 
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d. tier — i)or, fiir, means \Vroug:iiess, Perversion, Distrac- 
tion. Ex.: Dcriagcn, ocrfeubcn, Dcrtrcibcn, t)txxti)mn, ocr- 
ipuftcn. 

e. }er means Separation, Dislocation, Destruction. Ex.: 

gcrtcigcn, gcrtrcc^cn, jcrf^ncibeit. jcrttctcn. 

f. ge means Repetition, Transition, Consumption. Ex.: 

gebraud^cn, gclangcn, gcminncn, gefattcn, ge^orcn. 

§ 437. Compound Words. 

1. Compound words are made up of two or several words 
le first of which qualifies the rest. Ex.: ©ifcnbal&n, SBctnblatt. 

2. The composition is eflTected : 

1^ by Fusion, Coalescence. Ex.: :3[ungfrau, ganbmann, ®roJ3^ 
ntf), Suftcnflug. 

2® by uniting two nouns referring to each other by inflexion. 

x.: 8anb§mann z— 2Kann bcgfelben ?anbe§, Slmt^bicncr = ©tenet 
^ 2lmte§, S'emgSfo^n = ©o^n be^ ^Bnig^. — ©iege^trunten, gott* 
geben. (dat.) 

3^ by connecting them with the hyphen. Ex.: inbos^get- 

anifd^, faiferltc^^^fomglic^. 

§ 438. Compound ]\ouns. 

Compound nouns have a noun for second term, the qualify- 
ig word being: 

a. another Noun. Ex.: aWutterliebe, S^tenmann, ;3[agbl^unb. 

b. an Adjective. Ex.: ©eutfd^tanb, |)OC^gebirge. 

c. a Numeral. Ex.: 93ierc(f, SWeunauge, 2(flmac^t. 

d. a Pronoun. Ex.: ©elbft^ettfc^cr, ©etbftltebe. 

e. a Verb. Ex.: ©c^reibefunft, ®§luft, ©pielfuc^t 

f. an Adverb. Ex. : Stiirffeite, 9lu§meg, ^berglaube. 

g. a Preposition. Ex.: 'iioxi^aUz, ipinter^au^, SWac^tnelt. 

§ 39. Compound Adjectives. 

Compound adjectives have an adjective for second term, 
e qualifying word being: 

a. a Noun. Ex.: lebeiiSfd^ig, ru^mDoII, e^renoofi. 

b. an Adject. Ex.: l^eflblau, fleiulaut, ijoijQex^xt. 
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c. a Numeral. Ex.: crftgeborcn, oielfagenb. 

d. a Pronoun. Ex.: felbftftfinbig, felbftbewugt. 

e. a Verb. Ex.: Icrnbegicrtg, tanjluftig. 

f. an Adverb or prepos. Ex.: abl^olb, Dorlaut, Oorfd^nett. 

§ 440« Compoimd Terbs. 

Compound verbs have a verb for second term the qualifying^ 
word being: 

a. a Noun. Ex.: mettetleuc^tcn, ftattfinben, l^ouSl^altcn, will' 
fal^tcn. 

b. an Adjective. Ex.: ftol^locfen, oottfiil^rcn, »di5[agen. 

c. an Abverb. Ex.: I^crfommcn, bal^ctgcl^cn, guriidBfe^tcn. 

d. a Preposition. Ex.: bciftel^en, ouSgel^. t)oxf)altm. 

Upper Course. 
§ 441* Syntax. 

Syntax is that part of grammar which explains the mode 
of arranging words into sentences. 
It teaches: 

1. How to unite one word to another (Syntax of Concori) 

2. How to make one word dependent on another (Syntar 
of Government). 

3. How to unite Sentences of the same kind (Co-ordinate 
Clauses). 

4. How to unite sentences of different kinds (Subordinate 
Clauses). 

5. How to subordinate ideas in different sentences witb 
reference to Time and Mood. 

6. The order of Words and Sentences. 

§ 442. Concord. 

A Sentence is said to consist of: 

a. Primary Elements ia\iibV «civi ^x^d.'^ 

b. Secondary Elementa ox «kd[^\ttie\a. 
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§ 443. The Sabjeet 

The subject is the name spoken of. It may be: 

a. a Noun or a Pronoun. 

b. any Part of Speech. Ex. : 

I ^H^xf^tit ift mtr tl^euer truth is dear to me. ^H^ lonn mSft 
ge marten I cannot wait long. ^a§ ^nit ift bem ©d^dnen 

gujicl^cn virtue is to be preferred to beauty. @cftftl VXaSft 
}t arm giving never makes poor. ?tttf ift X)on fiftet t)crfci^icbcn 
differs from over. 

§ 444. Typical Fomi of the Subject. 

- The typical form of the subject is the nominative-case. 
.: bcr Senate fd^licf cin am griincn ®cftabc the boy fell asleep 
the verdure of the shore. 

§ 445. Grammatical and lof^ical Subject. 

In a sentence there may be two subjects, one called the 
tmmatical and the other called the logical subject. 

1. The grammatical subject is generally the personal pro- 
iu „eS", but may also be „JlieS, t^a§ (tH^tiUfti" in an inter- 
^ative clause) placed at the beginning of the sentence and 
aaining in the nominative singular, neuter gender. 

2. The logical subject is the thing spoken of; it goes after 
! verb and may even stand in another case than the nomi- 
tive, as will be shown hereafter. Ex.: @jS Ifid^elt htX @ff the 
:e smiles (literally). @jg finb ^tfltltiie angc!ommcn some 
mds are come. ®aS finb bic ^lancten these are the planets. 
tiibtS finb bic grfi^tcn SReic^c in ©uro|)a? 

Note 1. The following verbs used impersonally have their logical 
ject in the dative or the accusative: 

agcrn to be angry, e§ tirgert micft I am angry, 
biirflen to be thirsty, e§ biirftet i^n nac^ SBIut he is thirsty for blood, 
gcliiftcn to have a mind, c8 gcliiftct tnic^ barnad) I have a mind for it. 
^ungern to be hungry, eS l&ungert mic^ I am hungry, 
fc^lfifcrn to be sleepy, c§ fd^lafcrt micift I am sleepy. 
tDunbetn to be astonished, e§ munbert mii^ I am astonished, 
fc^lcn to be in want of, cS fc^It mir ®elb I am in want of money, 
graucn to be afraid, c8 graut mir tjor btcfctn Wannc I am afraid of 

this man. 
mangeln to he in want of, c§ luauftcU m\x wx ^^ \ ^sa^ *"«! ^^aci^ ^^ 
money. 
J^ote 2. The sabject of a verb in t\ie \m^et^\.Vs^ \s» ^x^^^^^- 
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§ 446« Omission of the Grammaticiil Subject. 

The grammatical subject is omitted with: 

a) impersonal verbs governing the dative or accusative, 
when these cases commence the clause. Ex.: ^ ^intgert 
mid^ — mi<^ ^ungcrt. 

b) with transitive or intransitive verbs used impersonaUy 
in the passive voice, when another word than „(&" 
begins the clause. Ex. : @$ mtrb l^cutc gefungcn — ffttAt 
tt)irb gefungcn. 

§ 447. The Predicate. 

The predicate may be a verb (in a simple or compound tense) 
or a copula (a verb of incomplete predication) with its completion. 

Ex.: Jrife arbcitet, gri^ ift fleigig, gri^ ift ein ^abe. 

§ 448* Verbs of Incomplete Predication may have for 
Completion : 

a) a noun or its reference the pronoun. Ex.: jDaS ^fwb 
ift ein ®JiltgCtl^iCt the horse is a mammiferous animal. 

®r ift immer tierfelbe. 

b) an adjective, numeral or participle. Ex.: !Da§ 93u^ tft 
ttii^Iili^. atle guten 5)inge finb Jrei all good things are 
three in number, ©ie 8uft ift er<(ltillettil the air is 
refreshing. 

c) a noun in the genitive. Ex.: ^if bin bet SReittltllg I 
am of opinion. 

d) an adverbial phrase. Ex.: ®t ift itt Jieitt Sa^tt^ ^^ 
is under the delusion of . 

e) a preposition or adverb. Ex.: !5)ie ©d^ule ift aiti$ (9^ 

l^atten). ^aut ift jttriW(gefommen). 

§ 449^ The Predicative Verb or part of it may be 
understood : 

a) a with auxiliary verbs of time and of mood. Ex.: ^ 

mitt e§ nic^t (Ijttlietl). Qc^ laffe bic^ nit^t (geljett)- 6^ 
ift fc^on roieber juriirf(getommen). 

b) in maxims, proverbs and animated speech. Ex.: W' 
(jcfangen, imtgel^anacn taken together, hanged together. 
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®Ott (fei) 8ob the Lord be praised. @(6on juriicf? Al- 
ready back? 
^ 450» Cdhcord of the Predicate Noun when preceded by 
opulative Verb. 

The predicative noun agrees with its subject in number 

1 case. In gender only, when it refers to persons and has a 

•ticular inflexion for each sex, though preference is given to 

masculine. The predicate, when an abstract noun or a name of 

terial or collection, does not agree in number. Ex.: J)cinc 

iibcr finb meiite ^reitttiie; beine ©d}roeftcr ift eiite Secretin. 

t 2iugcnb ift bcr htftt iBeglciteV virtue is the best companian. 
ite fiinbct finb Jlie ^teitlie i^rer ©Itcrn good children are the 
of their parents. 5)tc ©d^roetjer finb eitt tap^tXCS Solt ^^r 
' hti§ @fll$ bcr 6rbe you are the salt of the earth. 
§ 451* Concord of the Predicative Adjective. 

1. The predicative adjective remains invariable. Ex.: !Cct 
m[c^ ift ^erftlili^ man is mortal. 

2. It agrees in gender number and case when preceded by 
> article. Ex.: ©cin SBunfc^ mar etn gcred^tcr his wish was a 
t one. SJJcin Sud^ ift ein neueS my book is a new one. 

Note. A possessive adjective used prodicatively a^^rees in gender 
I number when having for grammatical subjet cd, iit&. Ex. : ^cffcn 
ber §ut? whose hat is this? C5? ift mciiicv it is mine. 

§ 453* Concord of the Predicative Verb and Copula. 
A predicative verb and copula agree in person and 
mber with their subject. 

1. The subject in the plural or more than one subject have 
their verb in the plural. Ex.: ©er 33ater linb bic SJJutter 

fittH tjcrrcift. 

2. A subject in the singular with a predicative noun in 
the plural has its verb in the plural. Ex.: Stnc^ ber 

untemel&menbften 3SoIfer toatCtt Hie 9i8mcn 

3. With a grammatical subject CS, HHiSf lliCiS^ \CUtS, tl^tU 

d^CiS the Verb and copula generally agree with the 
logical subject. Ex.: ®5 UbCU nie()r SlJenfc^cn in bcr 
©tabt a(§ auf bcm 8anbc. Die^ fittH meltie ©rilJiet 

these are my brothers. 
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4. With subjects of different persons priority is given to 
the first; where there is no first person, to the second. 

Kx.: ^i) unb bu, mit f5nnen gc^cn; Du unb et, l^t 
fonnt btciben. 
r>. Two subjects with synonimous sense have their verb in 
the singular. Ex.: gleig unb Mrbeit maift tcid^ appli- 
cation and labour makes rich. 

6. AVith the interrogative pronouns ttlfti tOfld? the verb 
and copula agree with the predicate. Ex.: SBet fblk 

letie Seitte unb ma§ fittH fie? SBet ift \tutx $en! 

7. A collective noun has its verb in the singular. Ex.: 

Die .Qommtffion toar nic^t cintg iibct biefen ©cgenftonb the 

board did not agree about this matter. 

Note. A coUoctivo noun Ihnited by an apposition has its verb either 
hi the sinj^fular or in the plural according to tho idea expressed by them. 
£x. : iSin ^Ufkeitll ^luftcrn ift iiicf)t Did a dozen oysters is not much. (Ein 
!l)u^rnb 9liiftcvn ItllttllCtt gCQcffcn a dozen oysters were consumed. 

§ 453. nialogiie on Grammar. ^xammati\if^t§ 0ef|iirJMI* 

Teacher. Did you understand what I explained to jou 
about syntax last day? — Pupil. I did, Sir. — T. WeU, we 
shall try you a little. What do you mean by a sentence (®a^)? — 
P. A sentence is a thought (®cbanfc) expressed in words. — T. What 
are the principal parts of a sentence? — P. The principal parts 
of a sentence are the subject and predicate. — T. To (auf) what 
question does the subject answer? — P. It answers to the ques- 
tion who? when it is a living being (SBcfen), and to the ques- 
tion what? when it is a thing (5)tng). — T. To what question 
does the predicate answer. — P. To the questions: 1) what does 
the subject do? what does it suffer? in what state is it? 2) how 
is the subject? 3) what is the subject? — T. Give an example 
to each of the questions. — P. To 1: Charles writes; the enemy 
has been beaten; the child sleeps. To 2: The book is useful- 
To 3: The dog is a domestic animal. — T. Does the predicate 
agree with the subject? — P. When it is a predicative adjec- 
tive it does not change, the copula agreeing in number and pcf" 
son. When a noun, it generally does not change. — T. May 
there be in a sentence two subjects? — P. Yes a grammatical 
and a logical one. — T. Which is the place of the grammatical 
subject f — P. It always begvivft t\vfe ^eiiXjecLQ.^. — T, Does the 
verb agree with the gramn\al\ca\ o^ \o^c»\ «viNs^^^\^ — \.^ 
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generally agrees with the logical subject, when the latter is in 
the nominatiye. — T. Does the predicative adjective never agree 
n number, case and gender with the subject? — P. Yes, it does, 
kvhen it is preceded by the article. — T. That will do (ba§ ge- 
liigt), I see you pay attention. {iSi(Sjt gibft auf) to what is going 
jn (tJOtgcl^t) around you, sit down. 

§ 454. Asking;* for a sltaatloiu SteUettgefitii^. 

Servant. Mr. Lang, there is a young gentleman below 
wishing (bet ®ic . .) to speak to you on business (in ®efd^dftcn). 

— Mr. L. Bid him (Dittc il^n) come up. — Mr. Graaf. I hope, 
Mr. Long, I have not come at an inconvenient (ungdcgen) hour. 

— Mr* L. Not at all (burc^auS nic^t), how can 1 be of service 
to you (worin famt iij ;3|]^nen bienen)? — Mr. G. I beg leave (i^^ci^ 
Kn fo ftci) to ask you for a place (©tcHe) in your office (in 
^^Xtm Som|)toir). — Mr. L. Ah, you are the young gentleman that 
Mr. Werner spoke of to me yesterday. What is your name (voiz 
l^eigen ®ic)? — Mr. G. My name is Graaf. — .^Ir. L. To what 
country do you belong? (tt)a^ fiir ctn SanbSmann)? — Mr. G. I am 
a Belgian. — Mr. L. A fine country. What place do you wish 
to fill (auSfiitten)? — Mr. G. I should like to be intrusted (be^ 
trouen) with the department of correspondence (mit ber Sorref^}On' 
bcng). I have been employed in England, Germany and Italy, 
I have travelled in America and India, and become familiar with 
the languages of those countries (unb bin ber (SpXdiftn btefer 8dn= 
bet t)0Hftfinbig mSc^tig). Besides I am thoroughly acquainted (t)er- 
trout) with bookkeeping and promise that I shall never be want- 
ing either in diligence or punctuality (e^ ail meinem ©ifer unb Jl^ig^ 
ni^t fel&Ien gu laffen). — Mr. L. You are rather young and perhaps 
fond of change (Iteben bie 33erdnberung) ? Why did you leave your 
last employer? — Mr. G. I had no salary. — Mr. L. What 
was your employer's name? — Mr. G. Bart and C^. — 
Mr. L. The house that was lately obliged to stop payment 
(feme 3^^Iw"9cn einjuftetten)? — Mr. G. The very same (baffelbe). 

— Mr. L. Very respectable (ad^tbar) people (Seute), have got 
into misfortune (^aben Ungliidf gel^abt). — Mr. G. I may add that 
my employer was fully (ganj) satisfied with my work and beg 
you again to intrust me with a place in your office (mtd^ in ^l^te 
?)tenfle aufjunel^men). — Mr. I. As soon as something will turn 

[ip (©Obalb fid^ etn)a§ finbet) I shall remember you, meanwhile 
' must decline (barauf SSerjid^t leiften) to a^^xV xo^^^Vi ^^ ^'^ 
iseful a youDg man (emen fo !enntni|t)oUttv . . . xjnXQ^xfe^x^ "^j^X^tcc^^. 
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Ik >to kind AH U) leai'fc me your addreaa, Mr CJ. Here w my 
#;»r'J, ttxcwnH my having disturber] you, 

t) 4;i5» s«?eiindiiry Elements of the Seiitmef. 

Tlie Kft^^ifidarv elements of the ftenteuce are: 
\. 1*Ik; adjuncts qualifying or limiting a noun or pronoun 
(iiriu:\Hti; pronominal demonMtrative, {ioesessive, interro- 
gativ<; a^ljectiveff; quaiificative or numeral adjectives; a 
lp*fnn(tHHiv(i caKc; a noun in appOHition; a prepositional 
phraHe; an infinitive preceded by juj, 
2. Tlie ttdjunrjt« of the pre^licative verb (^object direct and 
indire<!t, and circumHtantial ^;i>m piemen t8). 

i) 4iHU (luKMitieatlon of flie idJuiietK. 

AdjuncrtH may be of two kinds: a) (Ki-ordinfttive, b) Hub- 
ordinativf;. 

i) 457* Co-ordiiiatlve A4juncts. 

(/O-ordi native a^JjunctH are: 1) the articles, 2) the pro- 
nominal adjr5/;tiveff, 3) the qualificative and numeral adjectives, 
»i) the participle. All these words having inflexions of their own 
agree in gender, ease and number with the noun they complete 
and are placjwi before it. Ex.: ^tX 3Jatct, tttfilte 9Kutter, gttte 

iWnber, $»el ^43riiber, Jier netoefette ©olbat. 

Noin I. In pootry (jualincativo adjectives, in order to give them 
morti HtroHH, may bo placod aft<jr th« noun. Ex.: ^ic armcn iftlnbcr -^ ^if 
unfcijiilbirten . . i\w poor innocent children, ©on bcr ©ttrnc ^cifj - oon 
bcr l|clft<'n Slirnc. 

Noff 2. The Knglish numeral one replacing a noun is not used 
in (ieriiiMn. Kx.: iiv tjnt ^luci ©5I)nc, boii altcron Iftfjt cr bic ©anblunfl tw* 
nfU, bj*r jCuifliTc foil ^ura ftublcrcn ho lias two sohh, the elder one is to 
be apprenUced, 1;he youiiger is to study law. 

Uhc of the Artlelen. 

^ 458. ni(^ Definite Article. 

The (hifinite article is [)laced before a common noun to 
limit its sense. It points out: 

1. one object exclusive of all others of the same spcciw. 

ICx. ; I)a« 'pfcrb meiitc« ;\'reuiibf« ift fd^Bn. 



2. a whole species of objects in opposition to another 
species of the same kind. Ex.: 5)05 ^ferb ift ftdrfct ate 

ber OSf». 

In the first instance the word horse means an individual 
f, in the second it points out the whole species of horses in 
osition to the whole species of oxen. 

On this principle, abstract and material nouns when repre- 

:ing a single object or a whole species, are preceded by the 

Aite article contrary to the English usage. Ex.: (£r Jtel^t 

SBier bem SBeinc »or he prefers beer to wine. Die lugcnb ift 

Iccrcr SBal^n virtue is no vain word, ©cr fficin ift cin angc= 

ned ®etr9n! wine is an agreeable beverage, the material and 

tract nouns representing a whole species. Before nouns taken 

their widest sense the article may be somtimes dropped. Ex.: 

:n auf SBicr, bag xatf} iif bit to drink wine after beer, I can 

ise you. SBier auf SBcin, ba3 lag [cm beer after wine would 

do. 

Note. The widest sense is mostly limited to proverbs and maxims. 
: 9?ot^ fonnt fcin <^cbot necessity knows no law. 

§ 459. The Article with Proper ^ouns. 

Proper nouns referring only to one person or thing, can do 
bout de article, except in the following cases: 

With the article are used: 

a) The names of countries or localities of masculin or 
feminin gender. Ex.: ®et Slatgau Argovia, hit ©d^tocij^ 
Switzerland, hit ZiixUi Turkey, Jlie ?}falj the Palatinate, 
htna ®Ifa^ Alsatia (is of neuter gender). 

b) The names of rivers, lakes, seas, hills, mountains, 
forests, months, winds, the points of heaven. Ex.: !X)et 
mf)m the Rhine, btc Dftfcc the Baltic, bie Wpm the 
Alps, htX ^oxmax January, bet ©iibcn the south. 

c) Proper nouns of persons and countries with an adjective 
before them. Ex.: Set gto^e 9ta)70leon, ha9 f(^5ne 
^[talicn. 

d) Proper nouns of authors or artists standing for their 

works. Ex.: ^ lefe htu Skitter. ^ ftcibt htn 9bitoii» 
getauft 
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e) Proper nouns in the genitive taking no inflexion. Ex.: 
!J)ic ©c^d^c it§ maM. 

f) Proper nouns standing for a whole family or a class of 
persons famous for the same qualities. Ex.: ^if SBct- 
nerS finb Xjcrtcift. ®ie ©c^iffcr (people like Schiller) 
metben nid^t attc Jagc gcboten are not born every day. 

§ 460« Common ]\ouns used without the Article. 

Common nouns may also be deprived of the article: 

a) when preceded by a possessive case. Ex.: J)e§ 35citcr§ 

®artcn. ®cr Snabc, bcffcn 93tubcr l^icr toax whose brother 

was here. 

b) when they impart a partitive sense. Fx.: ®ib mit ®clb. 

Saufc mir Znijtx. 

Note 1. The words ^ttt, ^tau, ^V&uMn when standing before a 
family-noun, may or may not take de article. Ex.: ®er §crr JHoff or §crt 
9iaff ift ba. 

Titles before a proper noun seldom drop it. Ex.: 3)ic ^bntgtn SSic- 
toria, ber ^5ntg gfriebricfe SBilbelm. 

Note 2. Nouns indicating the different sorts of plays or games, and 
the names of musical instruments when used with the verb fptelen drop 
the article. Ex.: ^c^ fpiele SSioUn, ©c^ac^, ^iano, Garten I play on the 
violin, at chess, on the piano, at cards. 

§ 461. On the Indefinite Article. 

The indefinite article is put before a noun to infer that any 
object whatsoever of a whole species is pointed out and not an 
object in particular. Ex.: Tier |)Unb ift eitt ^auStl^icr. ^ti% ift 
eitt (Setter (tanner). 

Note 1. This is the reason why the indefinite article is used before 
a word in apposition. Ex. : S5l)ron, cin 2)ic^ter, . . ftarb in (Shric^cnlanb. 

Note 2. The indefinite article, before a word in apposition, is re- 
placed by the definite article, when the person is of great notoriety. Ex. : 
S)cmoft^cne8, ber grofec 9flcbner . . 

Note 3. The indefinite article is dropped before a predicative noun 
preceded by an adjunct of nationality, or the auxiliary tocrben. Ex.: C£r 
ift ^)reu6ifd)er Offijier. ^r wurbc ^2lrjt he become a physician. 

§ 462« Pronominal, Ciualifying and ]\nnieral Adjectives. 

These different adjuncts have been dealt with in the 
JT Course ; we subjoin only some ^«txV\KvjAaxs as to their concord. 
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a) An adjective qualifying a compound noun agrees with 

the latter component. Ex.: ®nc crqutdfenbc g^riil^lingSluft 
a refreshing air of spring (literally), ©in \i)'6ntx Sixi)- 
tl^Utttt a fine church-tower. 

b) An adjective qualifying two or more nouns of different 
gender or number is repeated before each noun. Ex.: 

SReine ©d^mefter unb ttteiite ^riiber. 

c) The same is the case when an adjective qualifies a noun 
of the same gender and number. Ex.: SD?eine ©d^ttjcftcr 

unb mcinc SKutter. 

d) With nouns designating one and the same person the 
adjective is used only before the first noun. Ex.: 3]?ein 

©d^roager unb grcunb. 

§ 468« A Afoun in Apposition. 

A noun in apposition agrees in case and number with its 
reference, in gender if there is a particular form for it. An ab- 
stract noun does not change for number. Ex.: ^l^ili))|) bet 3^^^^^^ 

©ol^n ftarfe be§ ^iinften, tvax fi^finig t)on ®pankn Philipp II, son 
of Charles V, was king of Spain. SKaria ©tuatt, Sonigm Don 
©C^Ottlanb, Wurbe cntl^au^tet Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, was 

beheaded, ©icfc ^nbcr, bet ©tolj il^rcr (Sltern, marcn immcr attig 

these children, the pride of their parents, were always wise. 

§ 464. Particular Cases of Apposition. 

In apposition may still be: 

1. Nouns marking a title. Ex.: S^dfct Saxl the emperor 
Charles, §crt 5)o!tor 5Weuniann doctor Neuman. 

2. Proper nouns meaning countries, empires, towns, vil- 

lai^es, localities. Ex.: !J)a^ SSmgteic^ SBaiem, bic ©tabt 

SBerlin the town of Berlin. 

3. A noun of collection before a concrete noun. Ex.: 
Sine ^ttxit ©c^afe a flock of sheep. @ine Sompagnie 
©olbaten a company of soldiers. 

4. A noun of measore, weight or the word Wtt before 
another noun. Ex. : Cine @tte Xu4| %sv ^W ^i ^o?^. ^^x©^ 
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!£affe ftaffee a cup of coffee. Qwd ^funb ASfe two pounds 
of cheese. !X)tefe Wrt ?eute fmbet man uberoQ those sort 
of people are met with everywhere. 

5. Bynames. Ex.: Sari ber Siil^ne Charles the Bold. 

6. Nouns preceded by afe. Ex.: (Jr toax ofe cm ®firger 
gefleibet he was dressed as a citizen. 

§ 465. flhun%. (Dr. Htaiiley.) 

Alfred. Of late I became acquainted with a highly 
educated (fenntnt§t)Ott) gentleman. — Lewis. May I know his 
name? — A« Doctor Stanley, a famous traveller. He has travers- 
ed most of the European countries, has visited the Alps and 
Pyrenees and is now on a journey (unb bcfinbct ftd^ j|c^t auf ..) 
towards the interior of Africa. — To discover the sources of the 
Nile? — Not quite so, but to open up (auffd^Iicgen) countries to 
traffic which up to this time have been entirely shut out from it 
(bcm SSetfel^r unjugdnglid^). — To be sure, he has had many hard- 
ships to overcome (iibcrtpinbcn)? — The heat of summer, the rains 
of winter have impaired (untctgraben) his health. Once his guides, 
soldiers and porters abandoned him, and only courage and 
an entire confidence in God were able to save him from de- 
struction (Untergang). — L. Has he not travelled from lake 
Tanganika and the sources of the Congo as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean? — A. Quite so. That is the very country (ba§ tft getobc 
btf ®cgenb) he has explored. — L. 1 hear Queen Victoria of 
England and Frederick William IV, king of Prussia have over- 
whelmed him with congratulations (rait Stu^geic^nungen iiber^fiuft). 
— A* No person is more worthy ot them ((^ Detbient fie niemanb 

ntel^r al3 er). 

§ 460. ttftnng. (The Picture). 

What a fine landscape you have (got) there, Mr. Benson, 
is it for sale? — Everything you see in my shop, is for sale 
(tft ju t)ettaufen). — Indeed, this picture is well done (ift gelun- 
gen). I admire above all that boy with blue eyes and a rosy 
complexion (©efid^t) gathering hawthorns (SBeigbom) along the 
hedge. It is in the month of May, for those flowers blossom 
only in spring. His sister is obliged to bend down the branches 
to the child who is still too young to reach them. The young girl 
seemB to be sixteen year« ol ag^ (^. . ^^Xt ^ '^fs&tjc)^. She looks 
veMjr thoughtful (tieffinulfl). Bui n9\x«A, ^o 1 ^\^w««t\ kt%^^«iM^mN. 
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the banks (Ufer) of tlie Rhine? To be sure they are (ba§ untev^^ 
licgt teinem 3^f^0- Behold the majestic river rolling its limpid 
waters (tlateit SSeQen) to the ocean; on the east are seen (fiel^t 
man) the Seven-Mountains (ba§ ©id&engcbtrge) and quite near (in 
bet 9{fi]^) the Drachenfels. Those steamers, Conrad II and prince 
Frederick seem to glide (glciten bal^in) over its rapid waves rival- 
ing with them in velocity (unb wettcifem mit i^nen in ©c^neOig^ 
felt). Corregio and Albrecht Durer would not have been able 
to produce anything better. I should like (ic^ tDiinfd^te) to show 
this landscape to count and countess Stern. They are great 
admirers of fine paintings and will be very much pleased to have 

a sight of them (jic in Kugenfd^cin gu nel^mcn). — I am willing 
to lend it you {^ mill cS ^f'^ncn ttJOl^I Ictl^en) provided (t?orau3^ 
gefetjt) you bring it back to-morrow night. — I agree to 'it 

(®nj)crftanbcn). 

§ 467. ttftnitg. 

Lanrat Do you take a walk every day, Anna? — We 
take a walk every day, and when it is fine weather in spring, 
we work all day long in our garden. It is sheltered from 
the north-east winds, and we have nothing to fear either from 
the north- or from the west-winds. - Does your aunt go 
with you? — When she was still here, she went with us, but 
she left last Thursday. — Has your uncle gone with her? — No, 
he is still here. — He appears to be (fc^cint) a very excellent 
gentleman. — And so he is (ba^ ift et), there is no better person 
to be found under the sun (man ffinnte feincn. . .). He has of late 
been promoted (6ef9rbett gum) (to the rank of a) general. 
He was called by his soldiers (bet [elnen ©olbaten l^attc cr ben 
Stamen be§ guten Dberften) the good colonel. — Men whose be- 
haviour towards their inferiors is kind, are very rare. — Is your 
uncle (a native) of France (au^ g^tanlteic^)? — No, he is a German, 
but he has for a long time lived in France. He is also a profi- 
cient in music (ein SJieiftet in . .), a talent which nearly every Ger- 
man possesses. — On what (SBaS fitt ein . .) instrument does he 
play? — He plays on the violin. — I thought he played on 
the piano. ; — And you Miss B. in what art are you a proficient. — 
Are you speaking of an instrument of music or of social amu- 
sements (®efeQf^aftiSf))teI)? — Well, I am speaking of a game of 
society. — That matters not (batauf lommt e§ m(|t an), it is all 
the same to me {\>q& ift mit oHeS gleid^), I am familiar ())ertraut) 
witl^ nearly every game, I play at cbeaB, 9X> dix^xx*^^^ ^ >«^K^s^. 
xad MfneeeBfuary.,. — Pray stop there, t\iat \a motei ^%2el «aax>!^. 



§ 468. The Cletiiiiui L»iis,'il 

How long have you been learning fprl 
Frederick? — These froS^tenbl two yi;arp 
pretty (jiemlid)) correct. AVhat graiiiiufti 
Of Sied's CouverBatioD-GrammaT, — 
teaches you the German language? — 
roaster, his method is practical. Do ; 
a book? — I translate from Englisli into OM 
that are placed at the eud of each rule. 
{ba« tann ii^ nut) approve of. Such exordsj 
indispensable. Do you also learn by bet 
learn some lines by heart everj' day. — By I 
SSJeife) you will aoou become acquainted 
language (roecbeii ©ie &Qlb in ben Orgonigiitu^ 
X>oeB your teacher converse witli you in Gernf 
with me on (u6er) the lessons translated (fcie§ 
and the pieces I am learning by heart. 
should profit by any opportunity tliat oftere, tJ 
jufommen) with educated (ge6ifb€l) GermaT 
let bashfulness (^lobtgfeit) ptevent you £M 
converiiation (an bet Unter^altung), tliough you [■ 
make (mac^ten) errors. — Do you think 
thoroughly without making a stay (mii^ aiif^uB 
— You may improve enough (tiJnnen c§ ba^il 
yourself on general topics ((Segenftanb) ; 
but a stay of some months is ri'ijuired fori 
become acquainted with certain locutions (fl 
maoisms, which can only be collected (jufonT 
boohs vith a great deal of trouble (mit Dtel^ 

§ 469. Corei'iiuieiit. 

The K<,un. 
Subordinate adjuncts of the noun ma; 

A. a Noun in the Genitive- case, 

B. a Noun governed by a PrepoaitiJ 

C. An Infinitive preceded by ju. 

§ 470. A \oun III tlif Oenltivl 
The genitive may represent difTerent | 



J. the Active (iieMti^e, t^e ^ttrihutivl 



agent. Ex.: Dcr 8auf bc$ ©tromcS the course of the river. 5)a^ 
(i«^cfc^rci ber ^nbcr the cries of the children. 

2. the PaSSlYC GenltlYej the attributive noun being the 
sufferer. Ex. : 5)tc ©tobctung bet ©tabt the conquest of the town. 
S)ie (Stfiittung bcr ^flid^t the accomplishment of duty. 

3. the GenltlYe of Origin. Ex. : !Da§ Sid^t beis SRonbeS the 

light of the moon. Der ®oI)n be§ SSnigi^ the son of the king. 

4. the PoSSesslYe GenltlYe. Ex. : liDaS fBvi<S) meined ^ruberd 

my brother's book. !Dcr ®arten mctneS Dnfcte my uncle's garden. 

5. the GenltlYe of Quality Ex.: ©n aWann ber ©iffcnfd^aft 

a man of science, ©ill ©d^iiler guten S3BiHcn§ a pupil of good will. 

6. the GenltlYe Of Material Ex.rehiSmug be§ feinftcn ®oIbe^ 

a ring of the finest gold. (See Note 1.) 

7. The PartltlYe GenltlYe denoting the whole or totality of 
which the noun referred to is only a part. Ex.: ber JtDeite lag 
ber 95Jo(^e the second day of the week. 2)er befte meiner ^reun^c 
the best of my friends. 

Note 1. Under this relation must bo ranged the genitive of quan- 
tity, generally standing (as has been oxplainod) in apposition. Ex.: @in 
8tiicl ®oIbc8 or ctn @tiidf ®oIb a piece of gold. (Jin §aufcn ®oIbc§ or 
QJoIb a heap of money. However, the genitive is preferred when preceded 
by an adjective. Ex.: Sine fjlajc^c gutcn ©cinc^ a bottle of good wine. 
Qxa $funb gutcn 3^^^^^^ * pound of good sugar. 

Note 2. An attributire noun being dependent on a pronoun, an 
adjective of quantity, a numeral, a comparative or superlative may stand 
in the genitive or be governed by the preposition t>on, sometimes untct 
-with the dative. Ex. : 5Bcld)er Don bicfcn ©c^iilern ? Which of those 
scholars? '3Scld)cr bcr fiinf (Srbt^cilc? which of the five continents? 3^^'^ 
fcincr ^riibcv = jwci Don feinou SBriibcrn. 2)a§ ciltcftc bicfcr ^inbcr = oon 
bicjcn ilinbcrn the eldest of these children. S)a§ bcfte unter bicfcn S3iict)crn 
the best among these books. 

Note 3. A byname when expressed by an adjective is sometimes 
made,, genitive. Ex. : ^qu gob i^m ben ^^cinamcn bcS ^ur^cn, ben ^cinamcu 
^c§ Ubermiit^igen he was given the byname of the Short, the byname of the 
Haughty. 

^ 471. B. An Attributive Noun with a Preposition before it. 

The preposition tlQtt with the dative is used instead of 
the genitive: 

1. When the subordinate adjunct is a noun of Material or 
imparts the Idea of Quality. Ex.: ®nc Sriicfe DOtt ©tcin a 
bridge of stone. (Sin 3)tann &on (BtWiSft a man of importance. 
(£m aKoiUl Don 9lbcl a nobleman. 
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Note. The {^onitivo is used when tbe idea of possession predomi- 
nates. Ex.: (^in ^ann bcr fBiffenft^aft a man of science. Science hau 
taken hold of his whole beiu^^ But ein ^aim Don orogcr Q^ele^rjamfeit 
a man of great knowledge, denotes that Don flro^er (i)clc^r|amfeit is only a 
qualifying term = cin fc^r gclc^rtcr 9Kann. Thus cin ^ann t)on ^bcl = 
cin abeliger ^ann. But ein ^ann bed ^bcU means that his endeavours 
are bestowed on nobility, nobility possesses him. 

2. When the subordinate adjunct has a cardinal number 
before it. Ex.: !Da§ Scbcn Don jtoanjig aWenfc^en the life of 
twenty persons mat in ©efal^t was endangered. (Ein Slegiment 
i?on 2000 gugfolbaten a regiment of 2000 foot, (gin ©erf Don 20 
^finben a work of 20 volumes. 

3. AVhen the subordinate adjunct is a proper noun denoting 

an empire, a kiiigdoui, country or locality. Ex.: !Der ^iinig 
t>on ©d^tpcben the king of Sweden, ©er ffi^urfiirft »on ber ?5fal^ 
the Elector of the Palatinate. 

4. When the subordinate adjuncts admit of no inflexion. 
Ex.: ©tc ©nwoj^net »on ^ariS the inhabitants of Paris; but bie 
^mol^net Sonbon^ the inhabitants of London. 

5. When the genitive passive is to be avoided on account 
of itH ambiguity. Ex.: bie 8ic6c bc« a3atcrlanbc«, better bic 8iete 
}um !iBaterIanbe derived from the locution 8ie6e ju ztxocL% I^a6en to 

have a love for. 

Note 1. Many nouns derived from verbs have their subordioAle 
adjunct governed by the same preposition as the verb would require itself. 
Ex.: ^cr ^urft nac^ ^a^r^it the thirst for truth; biirftcn itil^ t\mi to 
thirst for. ^ic ^rurc^t t>or bem Sobc. the fear of death; ftd^ i$tX ettoa^ 
fitrc^tcn to be afraid of. 

Practice and the dictionary are the only guides of the student in 
this matter. 

Note 2. Adjuncts imparting the idea of place are generally preceded 
by the preposition „\n'* with the dative. Ex.: ^od fd^dnfte ^mid Set ®tabt 
usually in bcr ®tabt. ^cr Ic^tc ©driller in ber 5l(affe. 



§ 472. C. The Subordinate adjauet beint: an infinitive ulthJH' 

A noun imparting the idea of ^aim, purpose, moth^ 
desire, manner'' may be limited by an infinitive preceded by 
ju. Ex. : iCeinc Krt ju [d^rci6en your manner of writing, ©ie 8«f* 
2U tanjen the desire of dancing. !Die SBegierbe }u lefen ihe pauiop 
of reading. 
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§ 473* Eniflish Subordinate Adjiiuct^ rendered iu Ciierman 

by a Componnd Mm\. 

This is the case when both the adjunct and its reference 
are to form, as it were, a new word, while separated each of 
them makes sense by itself. Ex.: !I)tc ©attcnt^iitc ift fcrtig the 
door of the garden has been got ready; answers to the question 
„what sort of a door?" while separated the relationship of posses- 
sion is pointed at. !Dtc Zffiixt bc§ ® attend ift im Umftanbc the 
door (belonging to the garden) of the garden is out of order. Of 
course, the question about the species gives a compound noun, 
the question about the possessor requires the genitive. Ex.: 

!Dct 2)tt)tfi|>n§general the general of division. 

Dcr ©d^ltlutf^jeftor the superintendent of schools. 

Dcr ^icbcnSric^tcr the justice of the peace. 
In most cases the English language squares with the 
German. Ex.: bet JWad^tttfd^ the night-table, 

bet ©^Jtettifd^ the play-table, 

bet ^rbctt^tifd^ the work-table. 

Note. The adjunct being an expression of time, is rendered by an 
adjective and not by the saxon genitive as is the case in English. Ex.: 
3)a3 gcftrigc ©onccrt yesterday^s concert. S)a§ morgtgc JJcft to morrow's 
festival. 

§ 474 Uaerfe^sttttg. 

Start SDian ficl^t ©td^ ftet§ nut |)crrn SJcrn^arbt gufammen, 
"^anl, rvaxnm jiel^ft 2)u fetne ®efeflf(i^aft ber !Detner greunbc t)or? 
— ^aitl. Da§ ift Icid^t erfldrbar. gr foH mir ctn ^tx\p\A ber 'Sflai)^ 
cifetimg fcin. ®r ift ctn aijkx 90?ann ber 333tffenfd^aft. (Seine Ciebe 
ju ben ©tubien l^alt i^n tagelang an fein 3^^^^^ gefeffelt. !De§ 
SWorgeng frii^, be§ Jlbenbg \pdt trifft man i^n liber ben SBiid^ern. 
SBenn tl^n einer t)on feinen ^reunben befud^t, fprid^t er mit iijm 
meiften^ nnr uon tptffenfd^aftlici^en (Segenftanben. Dbgleic^ er reid^ 
ift kit er bennod^ fel^r einfad^. @r befifet ba§ fd^5nfte §au§ in ber 
©tabt, aber bie Wl'6M, beren er ftd^ bebient, ftnb t)on geti)o^nltd^em 
§)olg. 9Benn anbere 9Wnge unb Ul^ren be§ feinften ®olbe§ (t?om 
feinften ®olbe) tragen, begniigt er fid^ bamit, etn fd^Itd^ter SWann ju 
^eigen. 2)a§ ©etofe ber ©tragen, ba§ ©efc^rei unb Jtoben ber ^nber 
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nuf benfe(6en ge^t nnbta^Ut an feinen O^ren t)0tii6er. St ift ber 
S3erfaffcr tjlcler niipc^ct ©d^riftcn, unb man fann il^m mit 9led)t ben 
SBetnamcn bed Uncrfci^iJjjflid^cn gcbcn. -- St. ^ gratulirc ©ir ju 
fold^er Sclanntfc^aft; ha wirft Du an^ wo^l balb bic SflSclt urn einc 
®c^rift bereid^ern, (ag ed nut feiit Sett Don t)ierunb}manjtg Sfinben 
fein. — ^. ©ei oorlSufig barum ntc^t beforgt, tc^ mcrbc mi(^ iebeii-- 
fatt« mit ciner gcringcten Jtnja^l bcgniigen. 

§ 475. ttHttttA. 

Who is that getitloman ? — That geutleniau ii9 u person of 
talent. — I ask you who he is ? — He is a native of Cologne. - 
Pray tell me his name? --- Well he is the lord of Ben rath, Mr. 
Bwartz. --- Thank you, Sir, and with whom is he speaking? — 
With two of his best friends. — Why do you ask the namefl "f 
these gentlemen ? — I saw them at the Rrusscls Exhibition. - 
Was that a good exhibition? • It was a great attraction 
(@ic mar auf^crorbcntlid^ anjie^enb), people (man) had there an oppor- 
tunity of aj)preciating (ba fcnneu gu lerncu) the finest products 
of the country. The cloths (tjcrfd^icbcucil S^lid^c) of Verviorn, the 
weapons of Liege (?iittid^cr SUaffcn), the objects of cabinet-making 
from Brussels (Sriiffder 3WiJbcI) obtained (crtaiigcn) the admiration 
of all visitors. There were even different machines a-going (iw 
©angej on the premises of tiie exhibition (im Jtu«ftcUung«gebfiube). 
But I was especially amused with the paper- and felt-hat making 

department (mit ber Slbt^etlung flir bic J^abritatlou uon ^^apier unb 

tjiljptcn). - Was the exhibition mucdi resorted to (mar . . \t\jt 
befud^t)? - J saw there tiic emperor of Austria, the king <>f 
Bavaria, the king of Italy and sevieral otlior crowned heads. — 
Did you profit by your stay at Brussels to go and visit the 
public edifices of the town? — Of course (iiatiirUd^) (I did). I 
went to the castle park, to tlie town-hall (tflatl^^auS), t<> 
the Mint Theatre (SWiinjt^cater) and tlie palace of justice. — Hfttl 
you an opportunity of seeing king Leopold the Second? — No 
doubt (I had), he was often met in tiie picture-gallery (tiietttlilbc- 
ammluiig); his taste for arts is known by everybody (|cbcr feitnt 
ehic ajorliebc . . .), being himself a good judge of them (ein 

gutcr Mcnner). 

9 476. The LuimI of I!t4>piii. 

Lenis. It (!an*t be true. llaiTy. What can't be true? 
J'ho story I hflvo just been reading. Dear me (ba^ foBte ffhl). 
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I am Bure such things have never existed! — Speak out (SWun 
f^cai& iamit), what has never existed? — The fact is that 
a strange country has been discovered. But hark ye: „We 
perceived from afar an island of sugar with mountains of jam 
(3)'{atinelabe), rocks of sugar-candy and burnt sugar, while rivers 
of sirup were flowing through the fields. The inhabitants which 
seemed to be very nice (lecfct), were licking the paths and sucking 
their fingers after having steeped (taud^en) them in the river. 
There were also forests of ("mit) liquorice (Safrijeiifaftj and large 
trees that yielded wafers (SBaffctn) which the wind was blowing 
into the mouths of the travellers, whenever it was opened for a 
moment (rocnn cr nur im geringften offen ftanb). — But my dear, 
this is an extract from a fairy-tale (J^enmdt(i^cn\ there is not a 
word of truth in it (ba tft ntc^t etn wal^re^ SSJort batan). — I was 
sure there was not (2)a^ bad^te id^ mir aud^), such a country would 
indeed be too droll (btotUg). 



§ 4W. Professions. 2)fe etftltbc. 

What trade are you going to choose, Lewis? — That I 
cannot yet tell you. — Will you become (werben) a grocer? — 
What (roomit) does a grocer (®cn}iirjftdmcr) deal in (^anbcln)? — 
In (Ulit) sugar, tea, coffee, pepper, salt, vinegar and many other 
spices (®eroiirg . — No, I do not like that. — And what do you 
think of a linen-draper (©d^nittwaarcn^anblct) ? — What does he 
Bell? — He sells linen, prints (gattun), silks (feibcnc ©toffc), 
libbons, handkerchiefs, buttons etc. — That is not (nad^) my 
taste either. — Perhaps you do not like commerce, you prefer 
to become an artisan (^anblt)crter). — Let me hear (8a§ mat 
l^oren). — First there is the baker that bakes our bread; then 
there is the butcher, who is as necessary (to) us as the other; 
then comes the tailor that makes our clothes, the shoemaker that 
supplies (liefett) us (with) boots and shoes; the mason who builds 
our houses; the joiner that makes the doors and windows. — 
Stop there, neither agree with my taste (nad^ meincm ©cfd^madf). — 
Do you choose a learned occupation? Do you wish to become 
a clergyman a teacher, a judge, a physician or an architect? — 
Well, amongst (uiltet) those there may be one I like, not 
that I despise the other professions — such a thing has never 
entered into my mind (bag tft mir nic in ben ®inn gcfommen), they 
are as honourable and necessary as the rest (ilbrigcn) — but my 
taste is stud3dng and a learned profession would suit me best 
(am beften <?affen). 
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§ 478« Government of the Verb. 

A verb may be enlarged by naming an object acted upon. 
This object is generally a noun in the genitive, dative or accu- 
sative. Ex.: ^S) gcbentc fcittet I remember him. ^ l^clfe i|m 
I help him; iij lobe i^tt 1 praise him. ^6) tDUttbcrc mii) MtX 
iffU I wonder at him. 

§ 479. The Accusative. 

1. The object or complement of a transitive verb answering 
to the question n?en? whom? lpa§? what? stands in the accu- 
sative. Ex. : jDte 2Binbc reinigcu bte 8lift the winds purify the air. 

2. The accusative is likewise used after verbs compounded 
with the prefix 60, as well as with inseparable verbs compounded 
with the prepositions hUX^, ftiuUXf ilftet, UUUXf Um, these 
prefixes and prepositions changing intransitive verbs into trans- 
itives. 

Intransitives. Tiansitives. 

tat^en to counsel, berilt()en to deliberate, 

tt?o!^neu to dwell, izxvoifnzn to inhabit, 

fd^cincn to shine, befd^einen to shine over, 

gel^en to go, l^intetflel^en to deceive, 

iotfXtn to make a whole in, burd^bol^rcn to pierce, 

toinbcn to wind, iibcrminben to overcome. 

§ 480* The following verbs govern two accusatives the 
latter completing the former predicatively. They are: 1) l^ci^en 
to call, 2) nennen to name, 3) rufen to call, 4) taufen to baptize, 
5) fd^elten to scold, 6) fd^tmpfen to call, to nickname. Ex.: @ic 
l^iegcn i^n ^o\^^ they called him Joseph. ®ie naitittcn il^n eitieu 
Sarbaren they styled him a barbarian, ©ie itanntcit, f(i^im<}ftcn, 
fd^alten t^n einen ©d^urten they called him a rascal. 3D?an taufte 

il^n ^aul they baptized him Paul. 

Note L Rendered by the passive voice these verbs govern two 
nominatives. Ex.: @r murbe ?Paul gctauft he was baptized Paul. 

Note 2. fjragcn admits of a double accusative wlien the thing 
is expressd by a pronoun in the neuter gender or by an indefinite numeral. 
Ex.: 6r fragtc mid^ dad ho asked me that, ©r ^at mtc^ ctwnS gcfragt ho 
asked mo something. 
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Note 3. Soften and Icl^reii may govern two accusatives, or 
have tho person in the dative. £x.: (£r le^rtc mir or mid^ ha^ Sled^nen 
he taught me ciphering. %a9 loftet mid^ (mir) Dtele Wliif^c that costs 
me much trouble. 

Note 4. With Icl^rcn the person stands in the accusative when the 
thing is expressed by a verb. Ex.: @r Icljrtc mid^ fd^rcibcn ho taught me 
writing. 

§ 48L Other Verbs [i^overiiiiijr two Accusatives. 

There are other verbs governiug two accusatives, the latter 
being a predicative adjective or participle to the personal object. 

1. 6ringcn to bring, man brac^te ir^n (ebenb they brought 

him living. 

2. biinlen to believe, he believes himself to be learned 

ct biintt fid^ gcle^rt. 

3. cntlaffcn to discharge, to dismiss, man entUeg i^n gcfunb 
he was dismissed in good health. 

4. cffcn to eat, cr t§t \\if fran! he eats himself sick. 

5. finbcn to find, ic^ fanb t[)n fd^Iafenb I found him sleeping. 

6. fii^len to feel, cr fii^tt fic^ glfidflid^ he feels hai)py. 

7. gcbcn to consider, xi) gab t^n t>erIovcn I coDsi(iered him 
lost. 

8. l^altcn to hold, man ^alt i^n gcfangen he is kept a prisoner. 

9. l^ctgcn to call, xij ^eif^c bid^ mifltommen you are welcome. 

10. laffcn to leave. lag mxij ungcfd^oren leave me in peace. 

11. Icgcn to put, to lay, man ^at fetne getter offen gelcgt 
his faults have been laid open. 

12. mac^cn to make, ju x>\z\ 933cin mad^t tranf too much wine 
makes sick. 

13 malen to paint, fd^matj malen to paint black. 

14. ncnncn 1 to name, xif tann btd^ ntd^t gliicflic^ preifen I 

15. ptcifcn I to praise, cannot praise you happy. 

16. rcibcn to rub, cr ^at \\ij munb gcricbcn he has rubbed 

himself sore. 
17. fd^icgcn to shoot, cr fdf)Og \\)\\ tobt he shot him dead. 

§ 483. Accusative of Time, Diuieiisioii and Qiratititiy. 

The accusative is still used to express Time, Dimension 
and Quantity. Ex.: 6r ift cincn ^u(3 gcmac^fen he is grown a 
foot. ®a§ iuicgt cincn Scntncr that weighs a hundred weight. ®tc^ 

foftet cincn granfcn this costs a franc, ©r fommt ^m 2 ton an he 

arrives on the 2nd. 
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§ 483. The GeiiitiYe. 

The genitive is the reverse of the accusative. The latter 
answers to the question tDO^in?, the former to the question ipo^er? 
The accusative denotes the object towards which the action of the 
verb is tending. The genitive, on the contrary, calls forth the 

action expressed by the verb. 

Note. The use of the gonitive becomes less and less froqueut pre- 
positions being employed in its place. 

I. The genitive is sometimes added to the copulative verb 

fein to complete predication. Ex.: "^ij ivx berfettcn SKeinung I 

am of the same opinion, ©ct guteS 3D?Ut^e§ have courage. SSBit 
VoaxtXi guter !Dtnge we were amusing ourselves, ^d^ bin ni(§t 
©ifleng I am not willed. (£r \mx \z%x jartcn altera he was of 
tender age. 35u btft tueber meineS ©tanbeS nod^ mcineS Slanged 

you are neither of my profession nor of my rank. ©U bift be§ 2^obe5 
you are a dead man. ^6) bin be^ ©taubcnS I believe. 

II. The genitive is used with transitive verbs having two 
objects, one (the person) in the accusative and the other (the 
thing) in the genitive. Ex.: 

1. beraubeu to deprive, jemanbcn feiner ®iitcr bcrauben to 

deprive a person of his estate. 

2. antlagen to accuse, jcmanben be§ ©iebftal^fe miflagen to 

accuse somebody of theft. 

3. bete^ren jcm. eine§ befferen to undeceive a person. 

4. freifpred^cn jem. be§ SDiorbe^ to acquit a person of murder. 

5. loi^fjJreci^en jem. einer ©ad^e to be freeed of. 

6. iiberroetjen jem. be-5 3?erbred^en^ to convict a person of 
crime. 

7. iibcrfii^ren jem. be§ 3Jetruge§ to convince a pers. of fraud. 

8. oetmeifen jem. bc§ ?anbc^ to bannish, to exile. 

9. miirbigen jem. etne§ S3Iidfe^ to deign to look at a person. 

10. jei^en jem. be§ getd^tfinnS to tax a pers. of levity. 

11. entbtnben jem. feiner ^flid^t to free a pers. from his 
obligation. 

12. ent^ebeu (eutfe^en) ient. feine^ 8lmte§ to remove a person 
from his office. 

///. The genitive re\)\aceA \iy VW «kjce;vi%^\\^^ or a prepo- 
sitioD. Ex. : 
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1. aiftm to pay attention, gen. or auf. 

2. bcbiitfcn to want, gen. or accusative. 

3. fcegcl^rcn to covet, gen. or ace. 

4. cntbel^rcn to need, to do without, gen. or ace. 

5. crmangeln to miss, gen. or ace. 

6. txtvafjntn to mention, gen. or ace. 

7. gentc^cn to enjoy, gen. or ace. 

8. fd^ncn to snear at, iibcr. 

9. lac^en to laugh at, iibcr. 

10. fd^onen to spare, gen. or ace. 

11. fc^ioetgcn to hold one's tongue, Don or iibet. 
32. fpotten to mock at, ii6er. 

13. ftcrfeen to die of, t)or. 

14. Oerfc^lcn to miss, gen. or ace. 

15. Ocrgcffcn to forget, gen. or ace. 

IV. Reflexive verbs governing the genitive: 

fid^ crinncm to remember. 

fi(^ bcbicncn to make use of, fid^ freucit to rejoice at, 
fid^ bepcigtgcn to apply to, fic^ rii()mcn to praise one's self, 
\iif bcgc6cn to renounce, fid^ fd^amcn to be ashamed of, 
fid^ bcmad^tigen to lay hold of, fid^ iiber^eben to be 

proud of, 
ic^ cntl^alten to abstain from, fid^ tjcrfel^cn to be aware of, 
id^ entfinncn to recollect, fid^ Mfjxen to defend one's self, 
i(^ cr6armen to have pity, fid^ weigcrn to refuse. 

§ 484. Impersonal Verbs with the Genitive* 

6^ bebarf it wants, c§ geliiftet mid^ I have a mind, es jam- 
?rt mxi) I have pity, e§ reut mid} I repent. 

§ 485. Jtauttg. 

John. What did the young gentleman who just left, ask you? 

James. He asked me the way to the station. — Why did you 
t go with him for a little way, by simple direction (burd^ etttfac^eS 
:fd^tci6cn) he will not be able to find the station at once? — 
was in a hurry, I have just finished my drawing and am to 
te it (mug bringcn) to my teacher's house before two o^clock. — 

it at last finished (cnblic^ f^tttg)! It has cost you a great deal 
trouble. Who teaches you drawing? — Mr. Swert. — A 
ver man. One day I met him in the street and asked from him 
J autobio^aphj of Count R. ; Mr. Swett \^ ^o^^^^'e.^^ ^'^^^^ ^^ 
^erf £ne library. Unhappily, lie Yiad aVt^adi^ ^n«cl ^^ \i^5!^^ 
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'..ii 'jti I' Jit!. C€rlie^e^ and regreiiel v-erv ruueh reiusing it. — 
JMfra?'.'. takf" 'jtf my r-loak and assist me in arranziog my map. 
I iiav; ali'radv ;:'pnf: a Ion;: wav and am rather hot. I shall 
lirrK-Mrr; vou tlif: ^i'»ok. Beside*, if v.iu wish. 1 will tell vou it? 
f'ffiiU'iii' iij mit a fe'.v \v».rd*. — Pray di.« so 'bittc. t6un Sie 
risi. TIj*? '-nunt live<i *'i\ hi- e-riate in N«.'rmandv where he 

hud ::tk«:ri n.-f'uge durinji the French revolution. At that time 
lav. ■vH-i train [jled under imtt; leet and served seltish purposes, 
r'o/jvi't'rd /^iiberfiibrcn) «'t' a pretended ircrc^etli±= crime by false 
'..itn*---f-. liif war reni«ived •enti'ctjcn fn»m hi? functions (jimter), 
div'-t^J (enitlci^eiii of hi? title?, deprived ««f hi* fortune, and 
v.H> -ui«; to have been beheaded, had he not in time taken 
f'l Hi;:lii <cie /TjIudU etijreifeni. The man relates hi:? sad fate in a 
liiiiiimv^c •iiiiplf; and exciting, and nobody puts aside his book 
witlioiii. \i(',iii'^ deeply impre^fted lercjriffcin both with the sufferings 
jiM'i th'- t-i, iir^tiiwcy of thi?? hunest man. 

§ 486. ibuttg. 

l'*or whom are you waiting, Mr. Charles? — I am waiting 
lor my ijilliftr. Where i? he gone to (HltV:' — He called 

ill i.h(,' liookyeller's to ask for the life of Columbus. — I doubt 
\\h<aliM- h(r will get this work at pressnt; the books coming 
iVom (Jennany are generally ordered (beftcfleil) at Leipzig and will 
tak<! *oni<; time, but if you want the book presently, ask Mr. 
WaiT«;ij, he will lend it vou without delav. — Have vou 
rend it. Some time ago, and it has given me much 

phiasuH'. You would oblige me very nuich by telling me some 
epi;^od(;- of this famous navigator's life? — With all my heart: 
„('oIiinil»us was the son of a woolcomber at Genoa. Already 
from liirs (fhildhood he evinced the happy dispositions (Slultigcn) 
wliich h;d him to fame. He was taught (man Ic^rte) reading, 
wiiting, grammar, arithmetic, geography and drawing very early. 
Having a strong desire to turn out (ipetbeu) a sailor, one of hi.-* 
ndsiLioiis brought him up to this trade. One day young Colum- 
bus ask(ui of his godfather the permission to undertake a little 
voyage at S(;a. His deiriand liaving been granted the new^ sailor 
hcav(Ml anchor whilst it blew a severe gale. But far from losing 
his presence of mind he liimself laid liold on the helm an<l 
steered iiis bark with su(^h skill and calmness that his sailors 
bestowed upon iiim tlie name of "The Fearless." — However, I 
have been told that afterwards he had a great deal of suffering to 
undergo (t>iel JU leibcit) ver}'^ near by losing his life before he dia- 
/'^v^rrd America. That is true. Duringhisfirst voyage to America 
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lis sailors after six weeks^ weary navigation, perceiving no 
land, accused him of ignorance, taxed him of levity, pretending 
that he had engaged in an expedition without having considered 
the many difficulties they would have to overcome. It was in 
Tain that he showed them undeniable (untJcriPcrffid^) signs of 
the neighbouring continent. He was refused obedience (man fagte 
i^m ben (Scl^orfam auf) and had not the shore come in view on 
the third day, he would have been put to death (bem 3^obc iitcr- 
liefem). — What was his reward? — He was appointed vice- 
roy of all the countries discovered, but he soon fell into dis- 
grace. Bereft of his estates and stripped of his titles he died 
at the age of seventy. 

§ 487. At a banker's. 

Bauker. What do you want. Sir? — Stranger. I am 
the bearer of a bill of exchange drawn on you (Qfd^ fjaiz ctncn 
SSed^fel auf ®te) by (tjon) your Vienna correspondent, who gave 
me (Don il^m ffOibt ii) ani)), at the same time, this letter of recom- 
mendation (®rtH?fc]§lungSf4tet&cn). — I am happy (e^ frcut mic^) 
to be of service to you. You may dispose (ocrfiigen) of any 
money you want. — Thank you. Sir, how is the exchange (trie 
ftel^t C§ mit bem SourS)? — Most securities have gone down 
(l^eruntergegangen). Last week, dollars were (ftanben) five cents 
higher than to-day. This bill is payable at sight (3at|I6ar auf 
©id^t). Will you have the money in gold or in banknotes? — 
Pray give me part in gold part in banknotes (^apiergelb). Here 
is yet another bill (drawn) on you. — Please hand me it 
(tt)oCen ©te i^n mit geffifligft etnl)anbigen). I cannot accept (of) 
it presently, having no advice from the drawer (et ift mit . . . 
aDtfitt iDOrbcn), besides, it is not yet due. — In that case I need 
not get (laffen) it protested. — I beg you would delay (Dctjiel^en) 
a few days, I expect a letter from my correspondent who 
is able to pay. So you do not want to make yourself uneasy 
on that account (fid^ batiibet ju beunrul^igen), I shall pay you with 
the deduction (nad^ ^t>jug) of the discount — I should like to 
receive for it a draft on Paris. — We will agree about that 
matter when I come back from the exchange, I have much bus- 
iness there to-day. 

§488. 

8ie6er greunb! 
^ ftogft mt(^ um 9iat^, tmt S>u !£)em 8e6en an !Z)etnem 
neuen Sol^notte emrid^ten foQft. !X>aiS ift eine Sad^e, bie fid^ mit 
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n)cm9en SBortcn nic^t aimaijm lagt; id^ bin [a nic^t an Dtt unb 
©tcCc. !J)cnno(]& miff td^ ©it einige ^ingerjctge gebcn, Don bcnen 3)u 
bci ©clegenl^eit SWu^en gte^en fannft: „33cpcigigc ©id^ in ©einen 
ipanblnngen ftet§ ber grSgtcn SRcd^ifd^affcn^eit, unb !Du wirft 3)ui 
iiberatl etner frcunblid^cn Slufnal^mc gcmdrtigcn. (S^t ®u iemanben 
ciner ©d^ulb anflagft, Dergcwiffcrc !I)ic^ etft bet Sl^atfad^cn. ®ei 
nid^t ocrfd^iucnbcrifd^ mit 'Dcincm ®elbc, man !ann fid^ mand^ ®e^ 
nnffcS entn)5^ncn, gumal irenn man cin fiil^lcnbcS §crj l^at, boS ftift 
bet !Dutfttgen annimmt. 9Benn !Du 35it 5Rat^§ ju etl^olen l^oft, 
gel^e ju wiirbtgen ernften aWenfd^cn, bie !Deine Umftfinbe genou tawteii 
unb 3)it bie a33af)r^cit nid^t t^erl^el^len. " -- 3)etne Slbfietufung ift fo 
ploftlid^ eingetteten, bag id^ mid^ be§ ®ebanfen§ nid^t ettoel^ten toim, 
"^ii) na* furjer ^ext ir}icbcv,^ufcr)en. 2Ba§ ®etnen 3Settet anbettlfft, 
fo tjait iii nni) be-:? 9Jd(}even etfunbigt unb etfal^ten, bag jld^ ber 
atme Sari bei feinen iUerroanbten einet fo guten Slufnal^me nid^t m- 
fe^en ^at. ©dblieglid^ umatmc id^ ^id) ijon ^crjen unb tat^e Dir 
al§ njo^lineinenbet ^reunb, 2)ic^ tiic^tig 'Deiner §aut ju roel^rcn, iwnn 
!iDn Don irgenb einet ©ette angegtiffen bift. 

SWit auftid^tigen ®tiigen 

Dcin etgebenet 

3 

Shall I help you to tie the parcel, Roger? — Thank you, 
I do not want you (bebiivfen), I shall do it myself. You laugh, 
but you will soon see. — Why is not your brother Avith you'- 
— He has gone out for a walk. — Does he now take to heart 
(aifkt cr) the good counsel (Slatl^fd^lttge) you give him? — He 
does not yet attend to it, but the time will soon come when he wiH 
want it. Of course, then it will be my turn to laugh at h»ft 
(gen.). — To-day I got a letter from our friend at Ostende. D^ 
you still recollect the tine walks we had together on the sea- 
shore? — I not only recollect (gcbenfen), but shall never forg^* 
them; I am missing (crmangeln) them very much in a pla^*® 
where one is continually obliged to go uphill or downhill (WS* 
auf, betgab). — One must put up (genie|en) with what one has. 
Besides the ^ne sight from the top of the mountains pleases no 
less than the aspect of t\ve ^^?v. '^otfec$N^\^ w\wuitain-air \P^ 
fBetgluft) is pure and strengtheu^s t\i^ >n\vq\^ ^^^Xkisl'I — \\^^^ 
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preciate that advantage as much as you, I feel well (bcfinbc 
tS) WO^l) in any place. — By-the-by, bae your father recovered 
ieber^ergefteflt)? — Yes, but he still wants (bcbarf) much care 

be taken of him (nod^ gtojjer ^flege). But there is Mr. Charles 
ming, what may he want? — He will bore (langwcilcn) us with 
i sayings and doings (Sefd^id^tett) as usual. I do not value 
:^ten) that gentleman at all, he never tells the truth; marry 
al^rltd^), he even forgets what he told the day before, and when 
minded of his tale (roeitn man i^ii haxan crtnnctt), he is the first 

laugh at (bcr batiibcr laijt) and denies ever having told the 
)ry (crme^rt fid^ be§ (5Jeban!cn^ bie (Scfd^id^tc . . .). — That is 
ite natural, he no more remembers it to be his own making. 

Here is the last piece of his imagination (^^antaficftiicf): „A 
ung officer having one day said to a student that people would 
1 able to make a big book of what he knew not, the latter 
swered that people would make a very small one of what he, 
B officer, knew. — Why, if the story be not true, it is at least 
ry well devised (auSgcbad^t). 

§ 490. The native. 

I. An object in the dative is added to transitive verbs 
iparting the idea of 'giving tO or taking from an individual', 
e adjunct answering to the question to whom? wem? to what? 

)fiir? Ex.: (£r ijolt feiner ©d^wcftcr (mem?) ^opitv he fetches 

me paper for his sister. 

n. The dative is also used with neuter verbs imparting 

e idea of Approach, of UsefnlnesSv of Affection or the re- 

irse of these notions. Ex.: 

1. tiegegttett to encounter, cincm ^^eunbe bcgcgncn to en- 
counter a friend. 

2. etttgei^ett to escape, biefcr Umftanb ift mir cntgangcn this 

circumstance has escaped me. 

3. I^elfeit to help, cr l^ilft fcincm SSatcr he helps his father. 

4. fli^aliett to hurt, er fc^abct feincm g^nbc he hurts his 
enemy. 

5. lliettett to serve, cr bicnt cinem gutcn ^crm he serves a 
good master. 

6. ttfi^ett to be useful, baS fann bit nid^t^ nii^cn that cannot 
be useful to you. 

7. gefaOett to please, bos ^e^lxtit mmwtowci ^'^5^ -^^^r^^ 

nobody. 
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8. fii^meili^eltt to Hatter, ben Setbenfd^often . . one's passions. 

9. btOi^eit to menace, cr brol^tc bem ^nbc he menaced 
the child. 

Note, Almost all neuter verbs with one of tbe prefixes ab, ait, Qui, 
bci, noc^, Dor, cr, Dcr, cnt belong to this category. 

^ 491« Verbs governing either the dative or the accusa- 
tive according to their meaning. 

1. 5clic6cn to please (dat.), it pleaaes me to go eS 6eKebt mix 

gu gcl^cn; to wish (ace.) fieliebcn ®ie efnen ©tul^I? do you 

wish for a chair? 

2. beja^len to pay (dat. of the person when the thing is named, 

otherwise the accusat.), er ^di vxh bie 35u(^er bcjal^It he 
has paid me for the books; cr ^(Xi bcn ©d^nrfbet bega^It 
he has paid the tailor. 

3. baucm to last (dat.), ba§ Soncert bouert mit ju longc the 

concert lasts too long; to pity (ace.) bet 8(tme bouett W&i 
I pity the poor man. 

4. gelten to be at stake (ace), e§ gilt bcme iRettung your safety 

is at stake; 
to be worth (ace), ba§ gilt fiinf 2^^alcT that is worth six 

thalers; 
to concern (dat.), ba§ gilt !Dir that concerns you. 

5. glaubcn to have confidence (dat. of pers. or thing), id^ gloute 

Dir — !Dctncm SBortc I have confidence in you — in 
your word; 
to believe (ace. of thing), ic^ glaube biefe ®ef(l^td^te mS^ I 
do not believe this story. 

Note, Speaking of creed or belief the preposition an with the ace. 
is used. Ex.: 3ld) qlaube mi ®ott — an bic 93tbcL 

6. nad^al^men to imitate (singe) (dat.), ber Jlffc ofyoxi bem SWoi* 

jc^en nad^ the ape imitates man; 
to reproduce (ace), bet SWaler al^mt bie 9tatut nad^ the 
painter imitates nature. 

7. tat^m to advise (dat. of pers.), cr ^at mir gut geratl^ he 

has advised me well; 
to guess, unriddle (ace), td^ fonn ba« WSi\A tat^ I can 
solve the riddle. 
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8. fpred^ to speak (ace. of person when the thing is not 

named), \i) f)af)t il^n flef<)tOC^cn I have spoken with him; 
otherwise dat. of person and the thing preceded by tlHttp 
\ij ffait i^m t)on ber @a(^e gefproc^cn I have spoken to 
him about the matter. 

9. ftc^cn to fit (dat. of pers.) btefer ^ut ftcl^t ^fjntn gut this 

hat fits you well; 
to hold one's own (ace. of person) et ftel^t feincn SDiann. 

10. trauen to confide, trust in (dat.), ttauc ni(i^t bcm fiu^crn 

®(^ein do not trust in appearances; 
to be wedded, fie finb l^eutc gettaut n)orbcn they have been 
wedded to-day. 

11. fteuetn to check, with dat. ©rfteuette bcm Unfuge he repressed 

the disorder; 
to steer, with ace. @r fteuett ben ^al^n he steers the skiff. 

12. lajfen (fibctlaffen) to leave (dat. of pers., ace. of thing), Ia§ 

mir baS Q3ud^ leave me that book; 
to leave off (unterlaffeti), la§ !J)etne 2^^orl^eiten leave off your 
follies. 
Note, The confltruction of laffen when auxiliary verb is given in the II Course. 

§ 493« The Dative standing for the Genitive or a Pos- 
sessive Adjective. 

The dative of a noun or personal pronoun is elegantly 
used instead of a possessive adjective or an attributive noun 
in the genitive, the phrase thereby becoming more terse. 
Ex.: ®r f)at mit bashers (meitt ^erj) tegtoungen he has con- 
quered my heart. ^ fcl^e e§ SDit an ben 8lugen an — i^ fel^e eS 
on Sfittett Jlugen I guess it by your eyes. ^t|)in f(i^lug bettt 8i5»en 
ben JJopf af> — ben ^opf bed Sotpen ab Pepin cut off the lion's 
head. ^ fjait mir in ben ^inget gefd^nitten — ttteittett ^5*^9^ 9^- 
ftj^nitten I have cut my finger. 

§ 493* The Dative used pleonastically (dativns ethicus). 

To infer the idea of intimacy, the dative of the personal 
pronotm (1st and 2nd person) is often used pleonastically with 
ve*bB requiring no object (dativus ethicus). Ex.: ®t foC VXlV 
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fc^on tommen he will be obliged to come. ^aiS mat bit etn ^// 

that wa8 a feast! l^af) tilit bad fte^en let that alone. 

§ 494« Verbs ^overnii^: their Adjuncts by meann 

of Prepositions. 

For the sake of clearness and precision the cases may be 
replaced by prepositions representing the relations the case would 
express by itself. 

1. Thus the Genitive may he replaced by the prepositions 
denoting direction from: HHIt, aUd^ tlUt, WtHtU, BUttf tnHt 
^UX^\ and the direction tO, implying contact: Ultf Ultfp 1UU|r 

filir, urn, $«♦ Ex.: ^ii ettnnerc mic^ no(^ mt jlcncn Sidg (jeneS 
Staged) I remember that day. (£r trani aM bcm SBac^e (bc§ 9a(5eJ) 
he drank out of the brook. ^ f)af)t i^m filt bad aHeS gu bOJltel 
— bed aUed gu banfcn I have to thank him for (that) all. ffle* 
fd^ii^c un§ >iir Unveil — bed Unl^te protect us from misfortune. 

2. The Dative may be replaced: 

a) by the prepositions denoting parpOS6y ftllD> €AI186 " 

h) intercourse, excbiange — mlif Regetu Ex.: ^^(^ ar^ 

bettc fiir bid^ (bit) I work for you. IDer labet bicnt jut 

(bet) SSefferung blame serves for amendment. !Det Sciter 
jiimt iiber beii ©ol^n (bcm ©ol^ne) the father is irritated 
against his son. gtebe Jjctbinbe ttiit (bcr) ©trengc Unite 
love to severity. !Der itfjxex ift auf bid^ (bit) b8fe the 
teacher is angry with you. 

3. The Accusative, especially with verbs imparting a Fac- 
titive Sense, may ])e replaced by the prepositions fiit^ iit, }f| or the 
conjunction iU^ standing in the place of ffix^ Ex.: ^ ^ttc 

i^n filr tjcrlorcn I consider him lost. ®xi) ali (fiir) ben Jl^St^ 

bcfenncn to (confess one's self to be the culprit. ^J^manbeit tAi 

3)?enfd^en Derac^ten to despise one as man. (Etn ©anjei^ in f^^ 

SCi^eife jerlcgen to divide a whole into its parts. 

Note. As thoro is no precise rule to set up for this substitution, 
tho dictionary and the reading of classics alone must guido the student 
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§495. UHmtii. 

John. What is your Lordsliip^s pleasure? — First I should 
ike you (tDunfcJ^ t(i^, ba§ bu) to shut the door when you come in. 

— It is done (flefd^cl^en), my Lord. — Then I should like you 
.0 assist me in taMng off my boots (bic ©ttefcl auSjie^ett). — 
These boots become (<)affen) your Lordship exceedingly well. — You 
)reteud to flatter me too (ntmmft c§ bit l^etau^ . . .), but remember 
hat I do not believe you any more than the rest. I am not to be 
mposed on {xij laffe mir nic^tS n)ci§ madden . . .) by flatterers. 
iVTiydid you treat harshly that poor man who was just now at our 
loor begging? I had pity on him (er jammettc ttttd^). — I gave 
lim alms, but he insisted upon speaking with your Lordship, and 
IS your Grace {^fjXt (Snabctt) was engaged, I dared not disturb 
rovL (gctrautc id^ mid^ nid^t). — Have you paid the tailor? — I 
)aid him his bill this morning. — By the way (k propos), I 
luite forgot to ask you if Mr. D. has been married to-day? — 
rhis very morning. — But I do not remember *the bans having 
)een published three times (bag ba§ Sufgebot . . . gcfd^e^en ift). I 
)nly heard them twice. — Your Lordship is right, Mr. D.'s bans 
lave . only been published twice. — What do you think of 
t, John, I intend ordering a fine cloak for you? — Your 
Liordship is very liberal, but the winter is nearly over, and I 
(Tould rather beg your Lordship to buy for me a complete 
uit of clothes for summer wear (fiit bcn ©OlttUiet), my gratitude 
ind zeal for your Lordship will be doubled (xi) Wiirbe e§ ^f)nzn 
VLX^ bopjjdten Sifcr lo^^ncn). — Well, I shall humour you for once. 
5ut by the way, the coachman complains of your making a 
aughing-stock of him (bag bu tl^n gUttl ®ctad^tcr mad^ft). — Oh, 
5ir, do not trust that man too much, he has a grudge against 
ne (cr f)at etnen- Qaijn auf mid^). — I will order him to come 
lere presently, when we shall see (bann tpoflcn Wtr cinmal fe^cn). 

— Oh, my Lord, do not let him come, if I laugh at him some- 
imes, it is only on account of his speech. He is in the habit 
)f stammering, and I thought by imitating him I would make him 
ose that defect. — Very good, you may retire (bu fannft gcl^en). 

§ 496. iiHitttii. 

My friend is rich and influential, but at the same time he 
is very goodhearted and charitable. He assists (l^clfcn) the poor, 
v^henever an opportunity presents. Should he meet an infortunate 
person in the street, he never waite. till he is asked for a sixpence, 
but immediately takes his purse out of his pocket and empties 
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all its contents into the fumda of tiie aniuLppy man. If any (me 
ftattera him or speaks of the beiefits he » bcatoving apon 
oxh&Sj he grows angry and threatoia to wididnw, should not 
the matter be pat an end to at once. He m^SLj mnswea all 
queaciona pat to him and does not imitate the lich and 
powerfol of this world who scarcely deign to bestow a look apon 
their inferiors ( Untergetaiea). He still remiembaa die time when 
he was poor and destitate himaelf, and is anxiow (icdfett fu|) 
to foUow the good erample set him by the wolhy people he 
assoeiates with. 



§497. The repast 9ti KilL 

Jane, to-day I expect some strangers (lodc^e nit unS . .} to dine 
with OS, yoa will have to go (loerben gjiftn vfiffdi) to the marke^ 
place and parc;)uu3e what we (shall) want — What am I to 
buy in the market? — First of all we shall want (mitffai IfOiM 
some fresh batter and eggs. — How many pounds of batter am 1 
to bring back? — Two poands will do. — And eggs? — Take 
two dozen. See (®viSf mal jn) whether yoa can't find two chickens, 
hut you know, you must first make yoor bargain. On coming 
(^Bkm bu . , ,) back call at the batcher's and <Nrder (befkOen) a 
joint of veal to be roasted (ftaI6S6raten), only look that it is from 
a fat calf. — Do you wish any fish. Missis? — Of course, we 
could not do without it. But inquire first (etfltnbig^ iUff ..) what 
kind of fish {toa§ fih '^i)c) has come in (eS gtbt) and do not 
buy any at random (gjfiASi ben crften 6eften). — If there is salmon, 
am I to bargain for any (crftel^)? — Yes, if it is Rhine- 
fialmon; but take turbot should you find some. As for (on) 
fruit, we shall put up with apples (Di>T{id6 ne^tnen nttt . .) and 
f>ears. -- What kind of wine am I to put on the table? — First 
let UH have Bordeaux, then you may bring a bottle of Burgundy 
that we will finish with a cup of coffee. But do not forget to 
tell the footman to supply the gentlemen with my husband's best 
cigars. — The orders of Missis will be executed to the letter (ouf^ 

flenauefte auSfii^rcn). 



§ 498* Ciremnstantial Adjuncts. 

Circumstantial adjuncts are divided into four classes: 

1) Adjuncts of Place; 2) of Time; 3) of Caase; 4) of 
Manner. 
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§ 499. Cirenmstiintial Adjuncts of Place. 

They indicate: 

a) the Rest in and answer to the question ivo? where? 
Ex.: ^ Mcibe }U $aufe; i* fi^c im I^Xttn I remain 
at home; I am seated in the garden. 

b) Motion with Dlroetion to, answering to the question 
tpo^in? whither? Ex.: ^ gcl^e itt Hen Garten I am 
going into the garden; er fteUte fid^ tior Had ^UUi he 
placed himself before the house. ^ gel^e llUl^itt I am 
going there. 

c) Motion with Direction from, answering to the ques- 
tion wol&cr? from where? Ex.: ^ fomme tiotit fiattHe^ 

tlOtt SJtVlitt I come from the country, from Berlin, ^i) 
fomme ia^tX I am coming from there. 

d) Motion with Direction tbrOOgb a place, answering 
to the question Woburd^? through what? Ex.: ^ gc^C 
Ultrti^ Hie ^tuH I am going through the town. Q(j^ 

gel^e HaHurii^. 

The examples quoted show that the circumstantial adjunct 
Place is rendered by a noun with a preposition before it, or 

an adverb. 

Note 1. The use of the prepositions and adverbs being explained 
he II Coarse the student will find there more ample information. 

Note 2. The distance between two points is rendered in German 
i noun in the accusative. Ex. : 3c^ ^abe eittett ftidlltteter IVi ge^en, um 
lem Sanb^Qufc tneine^ t^reuube^ 5U fomtnen I have to go a kilometer to 
^e at my friend's country-seat. 

§ 500« Cireuinstautial Adjuncts of Time. 

These adjuncts indicate: 

1. Dnmtion) the adjunct answering to the question XOXt 
lange? how long? It is either an adverb or a noun 
without or with a preposition. Ex.: ^if l^aftc Jlie glllt|e 
StlUi^t gcfd^Iafcn I have slept during the whole night. 
J)a6 ^(xi (attge gcbauert that has lasted long. 

2. A Moment in a laps of time, question mnn? when? 

Ex.: (£S \)Qii lliefe ytti'SiX gebrannt there has been a fire 
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this night Sr tcntnit |CKtf he comes to^T. ^ ^ 
i^ Ml Wtrgrn Sefe^ I have seen him in the moroing. 

Note, The noan answering to the question Mura? is lenderei 
aj by the Accusative, when the moment of aaTstion is limited by an ad- 
junct. Ex. : ^x torn Mcf^ ^m^tn he arriTed this moniisg. b) by the 
Genitive, when the moment of time is vagaely indicated. Ex.: (^ Tetjt 
tti 9[benbd ah he sets oat in the evening. 

3. The Commeneenieilt of a lapse of time, question [eit 
wann? since when? answer r>m, Dcn ... on, iwm ...^er, 
frit from that time, since. Ex. : gt ift fett Si^fi Wr^ 
trift he has been travelling for many years. 6itt |fttf 
all 6Iri6ft bu 6ri mir from this ver}- day you shall re- 
main with me. St xoax f{rigig limi IKll^eit m he was 
diligent from his childhood. 

4. The Final Moment of a lapse of time, question 6i^ 
roann? till when? answered to by an adverb or a noun 
with a preposition. Ex.: SBc^altcn ®ic ba§ S3u(^ i\i. 
moriiett keep the book till to-morrow, ^i^ bldbe SHt 
treu (id Jttm XoUe I remain faithfril to you until death, 

§ 50L Cireiiiustaiitial Adjunctg of Cause. 

Circumstantial Adjuncts of cause are made up of nouns 
with a preposition before them. They are four in number. 

1. The Materia! Cause, question ipot^on? n?orau§? <>^ 

what? out of what? answer Don or au^ of Ex.: 8tl^ 
XtxHS^ mac^t man ^teiber dresses are made out of clotii^ 

2. The Instrumental Cause, question motion? xomxt^ 

Woburd^? with what? by what means? Ex.: 3Kan fptcn^ 
^elfen m\i tt^aamit rocks are split with dynamit. SRo^ 
fSngt SDtdufe mit 6|iei( mice are caught with bacon. 
3. The Pinal Cause, question ttJOgU? UJOfiit? for what:::== 
answer bafiir, baju. Ex.: SUJan l^at ba§ }itltt SBol^l b^ 
fianbed gctl^an that has been done for the benefit of th^ 

country. sWan beftimmtc i^n filr Jim ^eleJ^tteaftufl^ 

he was destined for a learned profession. 

Note, The final cause may also be expressed by the infinitive pr " 
coded by um ^u. Ex.: ^it cflctv, urn ^u U\>^xv ^^ ^^\. Vci ^xd-^r to live. 

4. The Cause of OrlgVu 01 ^^«L^^\L\ 
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a) the Real Reason (its origin), question n}0t)0n? ttJ0i)0t? 
tt?oburc^? whence? by what means? Ex.: ^UX^ htU 

^0Mpi nnrb bic Sofomotiijc in ©cmcgung gcfc^t the lo- 
comotive is put in motion by steam, ^i) todx tlOttt 
6|ia}ierDattDe nt&be I was tired with walking. 

b) the Logical Reason, question njotan? n)0rau5? by what? 

from what? Ex.: 3Wan etfennt ben 9?arten am tiielett 

fiUC^^tt a fool is known by immoderate laughing. 

c) the Moral Reason, question Waxnm? Wt^ijOilb? why? Ex. : 
(Src ift ineiiett feitted StoIjeiS nic^t 6elte6t he is not liked 
on account of his pride. 

(1) the Conditional Cause, introduced by itn gaffe t?on, 6ei 
in case of Ex.: gm ^Mt HOtl Ucberfafl \)txtfjtu 
bigt eud^ tapfcr in case of a sudden attack defend your- 
selves gallantly, ©ei gttteitt l^illett tanu man t)xA au^- 
rtd^tcn with good will much may be done. 

§ 503^ Circnmstantial Adjuncts of Mannen 

The Adjunct of Manner answers to the question n^ic? 
? in what manner. It is rendered by an adverb or a 
n with a preposition. Ex.: ®r fc^tciOt gttt he writes welL 

\pXX(S)t mit flttmtttl^ he speaks with grace. 

Note. Most adjectives may bo used as adverbs of manner. Ex.: 
[crnt Mt^i he learns quieldy. 

i08. The Duke of Wellin^on's liead-quarters at Waterloo* 

To distinguish (ctfenncn) the house in Waterloo, where the 
ke^s head-quarters actually were (fid^ bcfanb), there is a 
rd placed against it (l^at man ein 95tctt baran bcfcftigt), on 
ch is (ftcl^t) this inscription: „Les grands Quartiers du Due 
Wellington." This is where the Duke^s staff put up (©ta& 
b), but the house from which the Duke dated his dispatches 
pt^iftn) after the battle, is further to the right. It was 
lin these head-quarters, after the conclusion of the dreadful 
lage ((Seme^cl) in the field, that the feelings of the man triumphed 
r those of the general, and in the very hour of victory. Lord 
Uington melted into tears {bxaif in %i)X'6x[zn an§). The simply 
bos (S(u§ruf) of (6cim) the conclusion of his letter to (an) the 
i of Aberdeen on the death of his brother. Sir Alexander 
•don, faithfully illustrates (malt un§ gettcu), this idea. 'My 
rt*, he said in another letter, *\a biokew \y^ \kv^ \jOTWsfe. Vjr^'^s 
ive sustained (extitttn) of (an) my o\A tt\^w^'s» wA ^csvsii^'KsiNac^^ 
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aad my poor soldiers; and I shall not be satisfied with this 
battle, however glorious, it it does not put an end to Bonaparte/ 
In a letter to his mother, Lady Mornington, written from the 
same place, the Duke said of Bonaparte that he did his duty, 
that he fought (tettete) the battle with infinite skill, perseverance, 
and bravery; 'And this' he added *I do not state (bcjcuge) from 
any motive of claiming (beanf^rud^cn) merit to myself, for the 
victory is to be ascribed (gufd^tciben) to the superior physical 
force and constancy of British soldiers.' To his brother he wrote 
from these head-quarters: 'Never had I fought so hard for vic- 
tory; and never from the gallantry (toegett bcr %Qp\tttdt) of the 
enemy, had I been so near from being beaten/ These emo- 
tions, and sentiments, so honorable to the mind that conceived 
them, seem to have arisen from (tamcn ballet, bag cr) his Grace's 
seeing himself surrounded by so many slain, and so few living, 
out of those gallant friends who had partaken with him in all 
the toils and triumphs of his military career. 

§ 504. At a horse-dealer's. 

Stable-boy (StaUfncc^t). Master, there is a stranger who 
wishes to speak to you. — Master. Here I am. Sir, what do 
you want (miinfd^cn ®ic)? — Stranger. I want to buy a 
good horse; can I get one here? — M. Yes, Sir, I have some 
of all sorts and from all countries. What sort of a horse do 
you want? — S. I want a very good saddle-horse. — HI. What 
colour would you like it to be (t)on tvzliftt J^tbc n){inf(j§cn @ic 
C§)? — S. I care very little about the colour, provided it be 
(mcnn c§ nut) handsome and tractable (lenfbat); but I should 
prefer a bay (^^ud^S). — M. Here is a horse, five years old and 
l^erfectly broken in (gefd^ult). — S. I fear he is too small; I wish 
to have rather (licftet) a strong one. However, tell the stable-boy 
to bring him out, that I may examine him more closely (genauet). 
How old did you say he is? — M. Four years and a half, Sir. 
Examine his head, ears, mane, chest and legs, you will find him 
faultless in every point (in icbcr ^inpd^t). — S. Well, you are 
right, but let the boy mount him (bcftctgen); I must see how he 
runs. First walk him (im ©c^titt mit i^m gcl^cn) and then trot 
bim (trafcen). Now make him (fc^en in) gallop. The horse 
walks well, only he carries (ttfigt) his head rather low. Dismount 

(abfteigen) and let me try him (laffcn ®ie mid^'S clnmal t)crfud^). 
. He seems to be very heavy in hand (l^artmdulig), and a very 

rough goer (fto^t fc^r). Let me try that grey now. — M. That 
Is the best race-horse (9lennex) 1 \ia\^, Wt Ive has the fault of 
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king and rearing (au§f(3§Iagcn, fi(j§ bSumcn). He is a little lame 

the near foot (linlen ^U§) just now ; for a few days ago the 
ble-boy sprained his fetlock (ba§ g^ggelenf tjerrenfen) in leaping 
I (f^ringcn laffcn) over the bar (©d^Iagbaum). — S. Does he 
e (fc^ fiber) a gate (3cnin) readily? — M. He will clear any 

(fc^en fiber). — 8. Allow me to try his wind (Sttl^em) by 
Loping up that hill. He cuts his hind feet (jufammenfd^tagen 
). — M. That is owing to his being improperly shod (nid^t gut befd^la- 
). — S. I am afraid he is inclined to shy. — Not at all, Sir, you will 
L him as gentle a horse as ever was mounted. — 8. Well, I 
I take him, but the boy is to curry (ftrtcgein) him first and 
}h his feet. Then he may bring him to the farrier's to 
'e him better shod (befd^Iagen). In an hour I shall come back 
bring you the money. — Jl. Is the boy to saddle and bridle 
I? — S. Of course he is, but he is too-tender-mouthed to 
r the branches (©tange), put on the snafflle only (Jrenfe). — 

Do you use a martingal (®))rungrtemen) ? — S. Yes, that 
ps him from suddenly throwing up his head. You have for- 
ten to fasten the curb (ffinnfette). Then you will change 

crupper (©c^njanjriemen), it is too old. — M. As you please, 
— 8. I shall be back at four o'clock. Good-bye. 



§ 505« Adjuncts of Adjectives. 

Adjectives may govern their adjuncts in the Genitive, Dative, 
I Accusative. 

§ 506« Adjectives (fovernin? tlie dlenitive. 

They impart the idea of Certitude, Possesslon, Remem- 

lOCe^ Plenty, Cupiielty, and the reverse of these notions. 

: Der 3^^i9^ if^ f^i"^ SBiHenS nid^t mSd^tig the angry man is 

master of his will. 6r tft be^ ®clbe5 beburftig he is in want 

noney. Most in use are: 

^firfttg ) . ^ A 4^ ^^^ ^^ ^*'' 

tdt^igt 1 ^° ^^°*' ^^ °^^^ ^^' mac^ttg master of, 
DU^t conscious, mftbe, fatt tired of, weary, 

gebenf mindful, *t]^eil^aftig participant, 
fig capable, uberbriiffig tired of, weary, 

Dfirtig expectful of, *t)erbdci^tig suspected, 

Dig, pd^er certain, sure, *Der[ufttg having forfeited, 

tbig acquainted with, *tvtxtli worthy, 

*miitbig worthy. 
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4 yifi. m^rri^^ sivf < 

^ %m0^H\r9»t: -.r :hft 3uiv«*r»e or laesft a«Qsci§. Ei.: 

T.jW "': Mir 'itmcqfiuf: r.ha: is pain!^il u.: int. Hi •bi fttt 
'^infti.^ ."/. 'ir** r'a^'jrah.*; :o him. 

"\^:.f, eivjat — fljnntiwrnt 

■;;em.'i^< ^//nf/imiAhU, A^ebt kind, jieii like^ equal 

•lieiS-yuUv: ;f.^iiff<t;r^r»f, ae.rad&'ea effual to, ^>iHj gnciom, 

'.firr- ;*f»;<r/, Junfthj favourable. c^c^en lavonmble. 

Tn^,;rftrf» f»'^»IbN:, njctffceity prejudicial i(&iiClK6 hurtfnl, 

.Vif J<^vl, teilMtn ?*alutarv, 6cft propitious, 

; ^Ki rr,ni,U'Aor(tf% litt, tfceuet dear, iiafce near. 

p^rfclr^ ni^if'il, not6i^ — nctirctaJd^ i;«nli6 painful, 

necfe?9ar\-, 

ytifhm a/Jvi»abU;, fcftntrictelbaftflattenng, icfimfr^jftoft painful. 

<(f,re(fff(f; dr^^fidful, fdmUic} indebted, treu — jftTCU faithful 

trfiiff^ f/^jrfidioiw, unausfte^lit^ inaupp^^r- ccrtof^tig suspicious. 

table, 

vrnx'w.M) v^5Xfttioii«, Detftdnbiic^ intelligible, per^OQt odious, 

vnwatwt fflt^U'Af Dort^eil^aft advanta- tmflfommen welcome- 

n a()rf(^f inli(^ likely, jiitrdcjlic^ beneficial. 

i) 508. AdJi;i?tivi*M g:ovemiii|( the Accusative. 

Thvy impart tho irh^a of Age, Measure, Welsbt and 

IMmenMonN of bfHlioH, an Depth, Height, Breadth etc. 

alt olf], bXtii broad, Hitf thick, grOJ$ big, tall, j^Qli^ high, (a 
b>nx» flftiae r heavy, ftatf Htrong, Ipeit distant, »tXt^ worth. Ex. : 

ift Ncfeti Wlonat je^n ^c&jxz aVl iV\ft t£\otv\\\ V^ V\\\ \i^ ten. Di 
^trlrf ift einetx iDJcter lanfl i\^e tov© \^ oxv^ tsv^^-^^ m x^ssv^. 
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Note. Adjectives preceded by gtl or followed by gfttltg may have 
a verb with ju or um ^u for complement. Ex : (Sr ift ||| f^roac^, um fo 
Did }^yx arbcitcn he is too weak to work so much. (Ir ift iiidftt gro6 gettttgf 
um bag ©U(^ ^cruntcr ju nc()mcu he is not tall enough to take the book down. 

^ 509^ Adjectives having a Preposition before tlieir Adjuncts. 

A great number of adjectives govern their adjuncts by the 
neans of a Preposition. Ex.: 6ange tmt (dat.) afraid of. 93e^ 
c^amt itter (accus.) ashamed of. 93egietig ttaii^ desirous of. ®)X^ 
[eigig ttllC^ ambitious of. Smpfdnglid^ fiit susceptible of. As there 
s no precise rule to be stated, practice and the dictionary are 
.he only guides. 

§ 510« Adjuncts of Adverbs. 

Adverbs may be enlarged by other adverbs. This part of 
:he Syntax presents no difficulty. Ex.: fe^r i3ern very willingly; 
.)OC^ft mtereffant highly interesting. 

§ 511. itiittu||. 

How different are the opinions of men! Paul maintains 
that I resemble my mother who has blue eyes like me. Oliver 
thinks that I am rather like my father, because I have an 
aquiline nose like him. My sister will have me obey her orders 
^t^reS SBcfel^IeS gcicartig), because I am the youngest member of 
the family. My old uncle who has lost his parrot, pretends that 
the world is now void (leer) of pleasure for him and that he is 
loath to live (milbe be§ . .) Francis dislikes (feinb) me, because I 
have inadvertently trodden on the tail of his pet dog. Peter, 
on the contrary, is my friend (freuilb), because I looked on (flnbe) 
his flowers (as being) exceedingly beautiful. Count B. informs every- 
body who is desirous to listen to him, that he is worthy of his 
ancestors for having been a spectator of the battle of Waterloo. 
There are nearly as many opinions as individuals. What is to 
the taste of one (genel^m bem einen), what is useful and convenient 
())affenb) for him, in what he delights, that may be disagreeable^ 
inconvenient, unpleasing, even painful to another. All these 
failings of humanity are sad to look at, but we cannot help 
rearing them, being brethren of the same great family. I prefer 
ather the extravagance of one of my acquaintances who, during 
ill his life, did nothig but take lYve m^«i^\a^ ci^ V\^ \st<5{^^x^^ 
hters, servants, of his house, park awA Ae^Ti^e5vQ\^'^>^^ '^^'^ ^'^ 
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anything that attracted his notice. He was sure that he was 
by six inches taller than his brother, that his three-storied house 
was sixty feet high, that the little brook flowing past his house 
was but one meter deep, that his park was two kilometers in 
length, that the regiment in which he had ser\'ed9 was three thousand 
strong, and that his colonel was but forty years of age. But as 
soon as conver:«ation turned to another subject, he pretended 
to be tired and desirous of repose. — This gentleman pleases 
me, for he looked after his own business and allowed other 
people to look after theirs. 

§ 512. At dinner. 3u Xif^e. 

^T. Sumuier. Ladies and Gentlemen, pray enter the 
dining-room. Dinner is on the table (ba# (Sffen tft aufgettagoi). 
Please sit down. Do you take soup Mrs. Turner? — Mrs. T« 
I will thank you for a little (menn Of bitten barf). — Mr. S. 
John, take this plate of soup to Mrs. T. — Mrs. T. This soup 
is excellent and well seasoned (geipiirjt) — Mr. S. May I help 
you (porlegen) to a slice of this boiled beef (9UnbfIetf(^) Mr. Hood? 
It looks very tender (e^ fie^t red^t miirbe au5). — Mr. H. I will 
thank gou for a little slice of it. — Mr. S. How do you find it, 
is it done enough for you (ipetd^, gat), or is it overdone 
(^U fel^r gefod^t)? — Mr. H. It is rather underdone (no(]^ itvoo^ 
ga^e). — Mr. S. Then take a little of that roast beef (9linber^ 
traten). — Mr. H. Thank you very much, Mr. S. I will help 
myself to some (ne^men). It is very well done and quite to my 
taste. — Mr. S. Now, let us have the roasted fowl, John, and 
some clean plates. Pass me the fowl, I will carve it (jetlegen)- 
What shall I offer you, Mrs. T., a wing or a leg? — Mrs. T, I 
will trouble you (njiirbe ©ie bitten urn) for a wing, if you please. 
— Mr. H. The sauce (®auce) stands before you. And you, Mr. Hood, 
what can I help you to (Dorfegen) ? — Mr. H. I shall thank you 
(bitten) for a slice of this leg of mutton (^ammefebraten). — Mr. S. 
Are you fond of the outside (ba§ 93taune), or do you prefer some 
fat with your slice ? — Mr. H. I should thank you for a little of 
the outside, that is more to my taste (^efd^matf). — Mr. S. What 
do you say of the wine, Mr. H. ? — Mr. H. It is rather too strong, 
I would thank you for the decanter of water. — Mr. S. Perhaps 
you prefer Burgundy or Hock (93urgunber ober Sl^einroctn)? — 
Mr. H. I shall stick to this here (id^ roerbe mid^ an biefem ^alten). 
Heavy wine:* do not agree with me (betommen mir nid^t). — Mr.S. 
// will do yon no harm, it is nol SL^vjAiet^^^ ^^x^oiy^^tV I have 
the honour of drinking the \vea\t\\ ol \\vft \^^\^%\ — %\,^. ksA 
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Irink yours, Mr. S. that is an excellent wine and has a fine 
^our (©bimc). — Mr. S. John, season the salad (maS) ben Salat 
See (©icl^ gu, ba§) you turn it enough. — John* Here it 
Sir, is it to your liking? — Mr, S. Indeed, it is delicious. 
Jl I help you to some, Mrs. T.? — Mrs. T. Thank you, I can 
no more. — Mr. S. John, then bring us the dessert and 
»ottle of Champaign and other glasses. Here are pears, apples 
[ grapes, Mrs. T., shall I peel (abfd^SIen) a pear for you ? — 
;• T. You are very kind, I would rather not eat any 
re. Everything has been excellent, all very well dressed (ju^ 
itct), and the wines exquisite, I never saw a dinner more hand- 
lely served (ongcttd^tet), but there is an end to all. — Mr. S. 
eed, you are a poor eater (®ic cffen nut toenig). Then let us 
d a toast (auf btc ©cfunbl^cit tttnfcn) to the queen and rise from 
le. Much good may it do to you {voofjl befommc c5 Qf^nen). 

§ 513* Co-ordinate Clauses. 

An idea that is dependent for sense on no other sentence 
a itself, is called an independent or principal sentence. 

Several principal sentences may be brought to bear upon 
h. other without having a word between them, or they may 
iblish their reference by conjunctions connecting them with one 

ther. Ex.: (Spottt bc§ 3ltter§ nid^t bu rotrft anS) alt werben 

not laugh at old age, you will grow old too. ©pottc bc§ 

r§ ntd^t, bcnn (for) bu tpirft auif alt mcrben. 
§ 514« Different Classes of Co-ordinate Sentences. 

Co-ordinate sentences are classed accordig to the relationship 
b exists between the connected members. 
1. They may be Additional or Cumulative. 

a. additional without any conjunction between them. Ex.: 

SWcinc aWuttct ift gu ^aufe, mcin 93atet ift Dcttcift my 

mother is- at home, my father has set out. 

b. additional with a conjunction between them. Ex. : @r ift 

nid^t nur fleigig, fonbcrn aud§ gcl^orfam he is not only 

diligent but also obedient. Such conjunctions are: unb 
and; fottJOl^l — ate ani) both — and; tl^ette — tl^cilS 
partly — partly; eincrfcitS — anberfeitS firstly — then; 
tvebev — no^ neither — nor-, mS^l xwx, xc&\V%tfi>,^s^^ 
alJfein — fonbmi au^ not only — \m\.. 
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2. Opposed or Contrasted, the second clause being in op- 
position to what precedes. This class is subdivided into three 
kinds: 

a) exlusive: ntc^t — a&cr, fonbern not — but; obcr or; 
tt?ibtigcnfaC§ otherwise; fonft or. Ex.: ®r ift nid^t gc- 
fd^idft, aber tl^dtig he is not clever, but active. 

b) alternative: cnttDcbcr — obet either — or, whether — or; 
l^ingcgcn, bagcgcn whereas, while. Ex.: §crr 93ranb tft 
reid^, bagcgcn ift et fcl^t tjctfd^njenbcrifd^ Mr. Brand is verj- 
rich, whereas his is very prodigal. 

c) arrestive: atcr but, iiur but that, jebod^ yet, however, 
nic^t^beftometiigcr nevertheless, for all that, tro% atfe^ 
bem notwithstanding. Ex.: ^ij ruitt bit ba§ ^Ud^ Ictl^cn, 
abcr bu mu^t c^ mir balb wiebcrgcben I \vill lend you the 
book, but you must return it me soon, ^ri^ l^attc Ijer- 

fproc^cn, ju §au)e ^u biciben, tro^bcm ift er micbet au^^ 
gcgangcn Fred promised to stay at home, nevertheless 
he is again out. 

3. Expressing Effect or Coiiseqnenee: bc^alb therefore, 
tt)c§]§alb wherefore, ba^er thence, folgfid^ consequently, mitl^in, 
bcnnod^ accordingly, fo so, thus, bcnn for. Ex.: ©er Wltcam ift 
reid^, mitl^in fann er ^ferbe unb 2Bagen ^alten the man is rich, 
therefore he can keep horses and a carriage. 

§ 515. 
Dear friend! 

I hope my letter will find you in good health, but I fear 
it will scarcely reach you. The communications in our countr}' 
are in such a state of decay, and our mails so badly taken care 
of, that a letter may only arrive by chance. . 

As yet I have seen but little of Europe, however, I have 
already had an opportunity of observing things remarkable in 
every respect. Above all, I will never forget the kindness with 
which the Europeans receive a poor Indian who knows neither 
their language nor their customs. I have been for a week in 
one of their cities that, without contest, may pass for the finest 
metropolis in the world. Every day I am traversing its streets, 
admiring its splendid squares, ^udi TEVQi\^\usLerLtal edifices and 
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churches. The animation that reigns everywhere, almost day and 
nighty singularly contrasts with the calmness prevailing in our 
joyrns. This animation is especially remarkable on the day when 
the people are going to worship their Divinity in its temples. 
You told me that the Europeans adored but one God, but I 
believe you are mistaken in this point. 

The other day I saw a crowd of people entering an edifice 
ornamented with Ionic columns. Prompted by curiosity I went 
yviih, them and came into a spacious hall in which there was a 
great altar, built round, and covered with a green carpet. The 
hall was lighted by an enormous candelabrum, and before the altar 
were sitting several persons in a posture resembling that in our 
<lomestic sacrifices. At the very moment I came into the room, 
one of those, whom, I supposed (bcr, n)ie ic^ Dcrmut^tc), to be the 
priest, spread upon the altar certain leaves which he took out 
of a little book that he held in his hand. In proportion as they 
were distributed round, each one of the assistants made an offer- 
ing to it. I observed that these offerings were more considerable 
than those they make in their other temples. After the aforesaid 
ceremony was over, the priest laid his hand in a trembling 
manner upon the rest of the book, seized with fear, as it were, 
and without any action at all. The assistants, all of them im- 
moveable, were possessed of similar agitations, according to the 
spirit which happened to seize them. One clasps his hands to- 
gether, and blesses Heaven; another very earnestly looking upon 
his image, grinds (tnirfd^t mtt) his teeth; a third bites his finger 
(nagt on), and stamps on the ground with his feet. But scarce 
has the priest returned a certain leaf, when he is likewise seized 
by the same fury as the rest. He tears the book, and devours 
it in his rage, throws down the altar, and curses the sacrifices. 
Nothing now is to be heard but complaints and groans, cries 
and imprecations (aScrttmnfd^ungcn). I was so painfully impressed 
by this ceremony, that I immediately left the hall to breathe 
more freely. As soon as I have inquired about the deity that 
makes them so transported (augct jid^) and ftirious, I will inform 
you of it in my next. Till then good-bye. 

Yours truly. 

§ 516. At a taUor's. 

You look extremely smart to-day, William! — Why so? — 
You are dressed afresh from top to toe (bu 6tft fimlelnogeltteu 
geneibet). — And that makes you -wia^ «u >KNXft %sA ^srj KjCSa^ 
^atMer ma^ft bu fo tM SBefcn*)? — Xou ^aio^ \Jt!L«fe ^tq^^^\ ^'kw^ 
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feathcri! make fair fowls (filtibnr mof^ ^cnteL' To^t joa will 
be looked upon by b^gan with awe and reapecL — Because 
they want to get at my pune (lofil fie an mdne Si^e nwOm). — 
But let us drop that matter (gemtg baton). Your dothea suit 
you ffi^) exceedingly well. I want some clothes too; your 
tailor Meems to be very clever, will yoa introdoce me to him? 
- Oh, with pleasure, we are just opposite his house and have 
but to step in (rinjuttttm). Good morning, Mr. Sandon, I b^ 
leave U) introduce to you my friend, Mr. Schram, he wants to 
have such a suit of clothes as you made for me. — SwmIob. 
Very much obliged to you for your kind recommendation. What 
colour do you wish V) have them, Mr. Schram? — Sdk, Make 
me a great-c^^at (U5eT)ie^) of this blue cloth, a firock-co«t (Stotfl 
of this brown and a dress-coat (^atf) of this black. As for the 
light blue, I like it well enough, but it is a colour that fiides 
very soon (t)tx^df\z^t). — Nan. This one? I beg your pardon (Kite 
urn SBer;sci^ung). I can warrant it (i(^ fte^ ^fiit). — SA Thai 
make ine a pair of pantaloons of this cloth. — SftlL WiH you 
have them narrow (eng aniiegenb) or wide? — Seh. Bather narrow, 
and a little opened (meitetj at the bottom (noc^ unten ju). — 
San. What buttons will you have, Sir. — Seh. Oh! silk buttons 
of the Hame c<ilour. — San. And for the coats? — Seh. Such 
m are worn just now. — San. Will you look at the patterns 
for tlic waistcoats ffficftc)? Here are some very fine silks, velvets 
and marcellas (^iqu^^ffieften). — Seh. Make me two of blue 
velvet, and one of black satin. — San. Now allow me to mea- 
Hure you for the diffcjrent things (;J^^ncn bafiir SKag ne^men). Do 
you like this cut (©(!^mtt)? It is fashionable. — Sclt I prefer 
wearing (MmtH wide, and full, and not as it is now the fashion. 
San. Hhall I make the coats all equal, with an upright 
vt)\\ar or us they wear them now? - - Sch. I leave that to your 
judgement, only let me have an inside (intuenbtg) breast-pocket, 
anil make the coats double-breasted (mit jmei 9iet]^en ^6))fen) 
and not Hingle-breasted. And let not the frock be too small (enge) 
and pinch me under the arms. Should the dress-coat sit in 
wrinklcH (J^-alten fd^lagen), mind you will take it back, — San. 
You are not in a hurry for your clothes (@ilt e§ mit ;J^l^ren 0et' 
bcrnj? - Sell. You may take your time (laffcn ©ic [lif Qdt), let 
me have them in a fortnight. — San. I will come and try on 
(an))ro&!Cten) your coats in a week. They shall be put in hand 
(in 8lt6eit gebcn) immediately. — Sch. Good day, Sir, I hope you 
will not disappoint me (i^ l&offe, ©ic wcrbcn ©ott l^alteii). — 
San. You may depend upon it (mlaffcn ©ic fid^ botauf). 
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§ 517. Subordinate Clauses. 

Subordinate Glauses are of three kinds, according as they 
occupy the place either of a Noun, of an Adjective or of an 
Adverb. They are named: 

1. the Noun Clause, 

2. the Adjective Clause, 

3. the Adverbial Clause. 

Ex. : ©er lilgt (bem Siigncr), bcm glaubt man nid^t (he) who lies 
(the lier) has no credit, ©u fprtc^ft i)on Qdttn, btc t)ctgangcn finb — 
Don Dergangenen Qdtm you speak of a time that is past — of 
ancient times, ©obalb t^ t)tcr Ul^r fd^Kgt = nut Diet U^r tnfc 

ntu!^ when the clock strikes four = at four o'clock call me. ^^ 

»crbc il^n flnbcn, tt?o cr fid^ ani) auf^dten mag = iibcratt I shall 

find him, wherever he may reside = everywhere. !j)a5 93ctf))icl, 
iDdd^ er gibt = fein SBeifpicl tft t?erbctblid^ the example he sets 
= his example is pernicious. 

Note. Subordinate clauses are indispensable; they serre, a) to make 
part of the principal sentence clearer, b) to lay emphasis on a member, 
c) to supply an expression for which there is no equivalent in Speech. 

§ 518. Qualifications of the Subordinate Clause. 

Subordinate Clauses in place of a Noun, an Adjective or 
an Adverb, must necessarily have the same qualifications as the 
parts which they represent. 

Thus the subordinate Noun-Clause occupies the place either 
of a subject^ or of an object. 

The subordinate Adjective Clause will be the predicate of 
an incomplete verb or of an adjunct qualifying a Noun or Pronoun. 

The adverbial Clause will always be the equivalent of an 
Adverb. 

§ 519^ The subordinate Noun-Glause. 

A Noun-Clause it introduced: 

1. by the relative pronouns inet^ tOUH, tS^tUf^ttf e, ed who, 
what, which; htt, bie, bad that, who, which; 

2. by the conjunctions )l||% that, Hi whether, iHfltll if, 
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iMm ^hen. Mf now: ir bv i.'ompounded adverbs Hi: 
ItiB vintner. mlHtV 'vheiice. motlUlf on what. 
Aciaiive-i uzn uiverniai =;f}mp<)und£ are responded to by 
ij!!!' U5tra.uvp u'^u- uns -r adverbs, which however are often 

•ini:;6«i. 'Si:z.. Sct f^liuttiiil tft Der (^lixcflidie !. >^et' leme fu^ mSS^ 

.:e v::- « -SLppy ^iiouid learn :o oe oiiiderate. SCQI fiX Vwt 

nsotrtnmx tft :er i?« irnie . ::cr xone ^cffclbcn he who is invested 

^;:ii L :'uacuiju :he .uueuuaar}'' should acuomplifih it properly. 

tit 'diihiitr Snttiiin anf 8erli»Btsiig tfL Dog man fie W' 

■ir:r'::.v:i:: :':r.:rtcr ^▼c ^il?d)ix:cigcnCc 3Serac6tungj the best answ« 
mdlt cmcrtcip :■: .r .:i\t> j?cr rccbrs ^ctJt -Jos Ihite oto t«6t^ 

'*''ifC!: : ? :■ L ::•.■ -iiiv.t. lur a nan ::oiuLr to the left or to the 
r.'^'n\ ■\':nriii*rv le ^-' c-? :«■ :he ".ert -r to the ri;iht. Xlf 9Iitttt 

lc!lt aiir lliimr, :.:!': .v :::n:n Hinccm aa>bl ^ctjc (fiir i?a^ ScW 
iiTwT ri!iii?er' .1 !i-'chi-r "i^''.'< -uly -vith :he desire that her children 
miy :iir:v^- [i^-Ms .nly Jn* uie '.veifare of her children. 

y •'■ <■: . r'-iiucu .".a:LSr< "-.■ 1:11111 in;: Tith i/nt, IKIII; IMtn 
WB, mollcr :ii'-" •:.L?v.-'l iiii'.-iiir "he uiver-iai iriauses. 

y ■''' -. r'l" :"Ii:«i:'.l":I"U j|aj| i? ■mitt».'ii Tiifn no stress is laidoo 
:::•? •■7" "^ vi-.i'ii - 7«'t"r^. ~:ii? inh}^ ^"ni.«nuly uiac« in conversatioDjI 
-■■■•*-■•:. I.-. o«3i ut'f;. ;v 'i ::\m JunEtHm I know he U not punctual. 3* 
.*■:: .:L\'rvii:;:. Soil *-" 'xiJii: Ji':rL'iji::: .^:: I lai persuaded that he has che*- 
A-: zie. 

X-'cr i. r'lo r'.-Ltci' ' ■p.-iit :iii mgis .ilways r.'fers to a word ini- 
jar:::::.' tii^'-lmios* -f ^.".i-:.-. "ijiich v .rU .irv; e^, Dsd, 8tl|tll; or an aJ- 
>M:r.v- i.,,-.i ts I 3'.-i:i. .1:; : Stj^ 9€ftr. "oad Sic 311 lOun Ijabon, iU- 
''icti_^ui-:iLfV'iv«-'"»:ii "iie "'t-'st ;■ -u iiave :.j .10. U to withdraw. \&i ift nidjta 
:',rj»i. :Da'5 nidit m: "u nt'ciiiii:: U iiijole. but what is good, ^ai ijl ^' 
LDQa :r mi -aiU'iT -.ulhUl' "::ii.s ii-^ t:is •^'Am: ro uoll me. 

Prece'i'.-i -y 1 •jr.'positiiju ii ■.•iian;r».'s into mi. Ex.: 5a# §odnK, 
Mmuufe 3*- I'l.'iifffl ''tr.'iji'n -'oil. :u Die XiigciiD the paramount object that* 
.nan is t.> ^rriT-j ^r. is virt'ie. 

• Rifiativ- nroni)un3 bein;:: yWwux ji a Clause are never omitted. 

§ 530. Redaeti4)ii of the sabordiiute 5ioiUhChiiise. 

The Refiuction of the subordinate Noun-Clause commencing 
with WtX, WUi or Hct, tie, i^ is effected by changing the 
prerJicatft into an adjective preceded by the article. Ex.: S<t 
ffeifiKi tft, moc^t 3h^"t^rittc he who is diligent, progresses - ^^ 
;ir(eij|i0e ntoi^t . . . 
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The subordinate Noun-Clause beginning with )||||^ or ol 
is reduced by changing the predicative verb into a noun and 
making of its subject an attributive adjunct in the genitive. Ex.: 
!5)ag bic Etbc fid^ brc^t, tft aHgcmein bemtefcn that the earth turns 
round of itself is generally proved - ^ad ^t(l^(tt itX @tbf ..« 

Note. The latter reduction is to be avoided when clearness or pre- 
cision of thought should suffer. 

§ 531« Abridgment of the Noan-CIause. 

An abridged Noun-Clause loses its Conjunction and subject, 
the verb being placed in the infinitive preceded by ju. Ex.: (gS 

jtcmt bcm eblen aKonnc, feiit SBort jtt fatten ^^ bag er fctn 

SSSott l^altc it becomes a generous man to keep his word. 

The abridgment, however, is limited to transitive verbs only 
and to Clauses beginning with )|||^« They have for subject either 
the noun of the principal Clause, or the indefinite pronoun fttUtt^ 
or a noun that is object direct in the principal Clause. Ex.: ©er 

SBa^r^eit §o#c§ ift M felbft ju fennen Ha^ matt fid) fettft 
Idtttf. The aim of wisdom is to know one's self. @r bittet ttttdl/ 

i^n l^eute noc^ ju befuc^en ^ ha^ id^ i^tt fftntt ttO(6 lefud^e he 

asks me to pay him a visit this very day. 

Note 1. The abridged member is separated from the principal 
Clause by a comma. 

Note 2. Sentences such as : 'I consider him to be an honest man ; I 
should like you to come to-morrow; I do not kow where to go, what to 
do' may be reduced to simple members, but cannot be abridged, they 
not answering the conditions we have stated. In consequence, 'I think 
him to be an honest man^ can only sound. 3(^ glaube, ba^ er cin c^rlid^er 
^Kann ift or ic^ ^altc i^n fiir cinen c^rlic^en 9J?ann. *I should like him to 
come to-morrow' = 3^ n3iinf(i)e, ba^ cr morgcn fomme. 1 know not where 
to go' ic^ tnei^ nic^t, too^in id) ge^en foH. 

Note 3. It is the same when the subordinate clause depends on an 
intransitive verb, reduction alone is possible. Ex. : I thought of his going 
to Africa id^ ba^tc baran, bafe cr nac^ ^frifa ging = an fcine 9teifc na§ 
9tfrtfa. He came without his father permitting it cr tarn, o^nc ba^ c« fein 
SSater crlaubtc = o^ne bic ^rlaubnift fcincS 93ater§. 

§ 522* necessity of a thorough Study of Subordinate Clauses^ 

The student will see from what has been explained 
hitherto, that a thorough study of this part of the Syntax is of 

20' 
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'he >rrP3iresir acility. rlie usus of sulNinliuati^ t-iansiMs and rknr 
Aliridfl^rar vanlne in the iliflinvnt lancoaees. Even in che 
aaxae :onque nicety, tiieirance :iiiu iiarmony 'itlen require a choici: 
Zi* fje ^naiie Vtween :he iiiferent modes of -ineech. 

To Tnin>»t6r7n rhe Haiqeet inro ;i r^aliordinttre ^onn^liiiue. 

£er Sefitjcncc lerne :^crliercn. Der 'Sliicfllciic icmc Den StfimBCj. 
ler SferlidJc :ft itjeroll ,]ern :jcicbcn. Cas in cin unfoubcres Soh 
vScgovfenc -'auen L^oib. Zzz Tjo neines ,"y'-^*niceg ^"cfimogt mnfi. 
Etc 'Jlnfunft oes itririgs in unfercr 5rcDt ift ncc6 Troglfab. Tie 
UnftBrtlidJfeit mr? oon mancben intr llnredat ancje.^n?cifclL 

§ 534. To Trnmiform rbe Ohjei-t into \i .^iiiHirdinac^ ^imrCLinsi'. 

£cr Mrbcitsfcfieuc jerioi^t udi mf :?ic Unicrmiijung vinDeret * 
•Adaxz mf >i£ itnnme Ecincs i^eirtffcns \ i2ir .^loutjcn on Uic ;}oTt 
Dauer ocr 5eele* nac6 Dem Xoce. Tas iSefoeic irtrfi Dcr 'JRenfi 
cmcicn. 

* Hie -'tjniri'vr mft -iho ^iHS5e9iiiv.j adje^rrivi* "tpoome subject of :i:' 
I'iOnriinati; liaiioe. :iie loas^s^if'- ■-•iianiriu:,' Lutu :iie p*?rsonai prmuu.. 
2i. : 'SJntt .util -.11 cut yen Too ?.? Sunders, -oiiDiTi ?cinc ^I'fcnrunij — 
^ott :Ditt :iicnt. oa^ Dit iiinocr rtcrbe, 'oiiOtrn ?af; cr hoj bcfctjrt 'jpni will 
not aav-: ~:iir iirarii jf ""Jiu siim^.T. jiit dij MQVtjrsuiii. 

S ->2*>* it ii shtiemaker'^. 

(iientleinan. I wane 8ome ihoea and a pair of boots, an<l 
mv landbirrl has reoi)mmen«le<i me to vou. — Sh. I will aerve 
• ficijienettj you as well and aa cheap, aa auybudy arte irgcnb ciner. 
— G. .^hfjw me some of the beat quality. — S. Here is a pair: let 
me .^ee your foot, if you please. — G. These would not do poJTen . 
r have not a lar^re foot, and I do not like to be pinched either. — 
H. Thia pair '.vill do. — G. They are too narn)W at the heels. Give 
me the boot-jack 1 2riefeltned)t; to pull them otf . ous^^icijen >. — >. 
There la a pair of excellent boots wider, try them on lOcrfudJen . 
lii. They are too narrow at the toes ;3^^^'' ^^*^ pinch me 
across the inatep f'Spannc). — S. You had better ( 2ie nTibrtJer. 
6effet tbun, M^) let me take your measure and make you a pair. — 
lir. Yes, that will be better, but when can you let me have them 
^tonn xdl ne ^a6en? — si. You shall have them without fail in 
days. Tell me how you would like them made? — G. Ai 



fashionable as possible with long pointed soles. Now, let me see 
some shoes and dress pumps (Sran,V®^ul^e). — S. These are 
exactly your size. — G. They fit me very well, but they are 
rather too long quartered (gel^cn gu wcit l^tnauf). What do you 
charge for your boots? — S. For boots of the first quality one 
pound, for shoes ten shillings and for pumps half a crown. — 
ii. That is rather more than I have been in the habit (gctt^O^n- 
li^) of paying. There I see fine straw-coloured morocco slippers 
(^antoffctu), if they fit me, I will take them. 1 generally wear them 
down more on one side than on the other. — S, Then the shoe 
does not sit close on the side (fi^t ntc^t citgc an); but these are 
of excellent workmanship (3lrbcit). — G. Well, I shall take 
them. — 8. Where shall I send them? — G. Number 10 Strand, 
and send the bill with them; but have a care (fotgcu ®ie, ba§..) 
to be punctual. 

§ 526. Subordinate Adjective Clause. 

I. The Adjective Clause representing an attributive noun 
in the genitive, is connected with its antecedent by: 

a) the relative pronoun mer, n?a§; bcr, bic, ba§, 

b) the adverbs motan, n?orin, iporauf, moburd^ etc., 

c) the conjunction ba^, ol>. 

Ex.: 8Ber M auf feinen ®ott mltx^t, bed §off"«9 f^^^^ 

felfenfeft he who has confidence in God, has a hope as solid as 
a rock. 

Die ©cfc^affung Heffett^ ma« awni Untcr^altc gc^Stt, mac^t oft 
bie grogte Slnftrengung not^mcnbig. The acquisition of what is 
necessary to our maintenance, often requires our greatest endeavours. 

5)ic Sel^auptung, bag bic @rbc fic^ brcl^c (be§ ©rcl^cnS bcr @rbc), 
fcraud^t Jc^t Ietne§ ©erncife^ mcl^r. The assertion that the earth 
turns round, wants no demonstration now a-days. 

§ 527« Reduction of tlie attributive Noun- Clause. 

The predicate of the subordinate Clause is changed into an 
adjective preceded by the definite article and put in the place 
of the demonstrative pronoun in the principal sentence. Ex.: 

5)ic SBcfc^affuug beffcn, toa^ jum ScbcnSunterl^alte gcl^drt = Hie 6e^ 

f (i^offititg bed jittit Selettduttteri^atte ^tinxtnhtn . . . 

Note. The attributive Noun-Clause cannot be abridged. 
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II. The adjective Clause representing a qualificative adjec- 
tive is connected with the principal Clause by relative pronouns, 
and answers to the questions tt)a§ fiit etn? what a? tocld^er, e, cS? 
what? which? Ex.: ©er (Setjige ift cin yto% baS SBcin fitl^rt, a6er 
SBaffer fduft = cin ©etn fii^rcnbc^, a6er SBaffcr faufcnbeS 8to§ the 

miser is a horse which carries wine, but drinks water. !j)ic Qdt, 

bie man nic^t Dcrfc^ldft =^ bie ntc^t cetfc^Iafcnc QAt ift bcm ^be 
a5getungen the time we do not pass in sleep has been wrenched 
firom death. 

Note. The relative pronoun is sometimes contracted with a prepo- 
sition; it is better not to contract. Ex. : ^ad $erf))re(!^cn, toorauf ^u bauft, 
loirb cr nic^ fatten the promise upon which you set your hopo, ho will 
not keep it. More elegant: S)qS '^crf^jrcc^cn, aitf tt)cl(j^c8 S)u 

§ 538. Reduction of the Claalifieative Adjective Clause. 

Subject and relative pronoun are dropped, the verb is 
changed into the participle, the predicative adjective loses its 
copula, and participle and adjective are placed before the noun to 
which they refer. Ex.: Die 5Watur ift cin SBuc^, baS auf atten SSlfittem 
eincn grogcn ®c^alt bictet — ift etn ouf atten 93lfittem einen grogen 
(Sel^alt bietenbe^ 93u^ Nature is a book offering on every leaf 
very important information, ^ij l^abc ba§ §an5, meld^eS aft ift, t?er* 
lauf t -= ^ij fjabt ba§ afte §au§ i^erlanf 1 1 have sold the old house. 

Note, The qualificative adjective clause cannot be abridged. 

The predicative noun becomes apposition. Ex.: ®ottCd^, 

todiftt etner ber berii^mteften SBeifen (Sriec^enlanbS n?at = einer bet 

berii^mteften ffieifen ®rtec^cnlanb§ Socrates, one of the most famous 

sages of Greece. 

Note.. When the relative pronoun is object, direct or indirect the 
active must be turned into the passive voice, before a reduction be pos- 
sible. Ex.: 3(^ ^Qbc bQ« .?)au«, roclcftcS ®ic gebaut ^abcn, t>crfauft = ba« 
t>on S^ncn gcbautc $)au^ the house built by you. 

§ 529. dbitug. 

The attributive g;enitive and the qualificative adjective to be 

transformed into a subordinate Clause. 

!Cte @^enefung bed firattlett ift jmetfel^aft. !iDet Zoi metneS 
g-reunbeS fd^metjt ntid^. Die Unterftiifeung ber atmen ift unfere 
^flid^t. ©te ©ranf^eit ben?irft bie ©c^mSc^e be§ Sinbe«. Stoguffi^ 
©eftmb^dt fxmt vxli). 
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gm g^iipngc frcucn mir un§ iiber bic crmat^tc Siatur. !5)ic 
rait cnngcm Science bcbecften ittpen breiten fic^ in granfreic^, ^^talicn, 
in bcr ©d^tpcij unb in fcfterrcic^ au§. J)cr ©alpeter ift ein jur 
^reitung bc§ ©c^iegpuberS bicncnbc^ ©alj. 6in f^ni}§ Dertiinbct 
ben auf bcm SBanmc [ifeenben §ii^nern cmigcn g-tieben. 

§ 580. At the theatre. 

Are you going to the theatre to-night, Paul? — I have 
a good mind to do so. — My sister and my mother are 
going both and you had better join our party (tl^dten Oeffer, 
]iSf un§ anjujc^Iicgen). — To what theatre are you going? — My 
mother wishes to go to the Grand Opera. — Do you know what 
play is acted to-day (waS l^cutc gcgeben roitb)? — I believe, the 
Tannhaeuser. There is a great deal of vocal and instrumental 
music in it (S^otc nnb Drd^efter (}aOen barin ml ju t^un). Have 
you a ticket (^iHctt)? — No, but I can procure (l^aben) two for 
the first tier of boxes (crftc Stangloge), or if you prefer to go to 
the pit (parterre), we may have stalls (©Jjerrjifec). — I suppose 
my mother has taken a box for herself, so we shall be well 
accommodated (fottiit merben wir^^ ted^t bcqucm l^aOen). — Cer- 
tainly, you will have a good view of the stage (bic 93ii^ne gut 
iibcrfcl^en fonnen), and be able to see and hear very distinctly 
(bcutltd^ Dernelftmen). — The doors are not yet opened, and there 
is already a crowd (J)iclc ?eute). — Here we must wait till our 
family arrive, but there they are, let us go in. — There are 
many people of fashion (feine ©efedlc^aft) here. — The curtain is 
rising (bcr SSorl^ang gcl^t auf), the music begins, do not speak so 
loud. — The overture is beautiful, the scenery (Die KouUffcn) 
splendid. What a fine crown chandelier (Ihronleu^tcr) ! (Continued.) 

§ 531. Adverbial Clauses. 

An adverbial Clause is the equivalent of an adverb of 

Place, Time, Degree,* Manner or Cause. 

§ 533. Adverbial Clauses of Place. 

Adverbial Clauses of Place are introduced by the relative 
adverbs of Place: Itm^ Itllll^ittp Itm^et and responded to by the 
demonstrative adverbs: ia, haffin, Hnrt^itt^ HfftXf hnxtfttV. 
Ex.: Da, n?o Du fc^t ftc^cft, fecfanb fic^ frii^ct cin Slpfclbaum in 
the place, in which you stand now, was formerly an apple-tree, 
^ gcl^c bal^in, tt)0 cr toxU I go there, where he wishes me to go. 
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§ 533. Reduction of the Adverbittl Clause of Place. 

The Reduction of the adverbial clause of place is efi^ted 
either by an adverb or by an abstract noun formed of the sub- 
ordinate verb, or by means of the word ,,Jlft Otf preceded 
by the preposition att or let. Ex.: ffio toit unS anS) befttlbcn 

mogen, rebet bte 92atur gu un^i Where? er we maj be* nature 
speaks to us ^ bic SWatur fpric^t gu un§ itteroll. 3)er S3Sfc gtttcrt 
mtd^ tm fid^ent fOxtt sittett and) ha, itio er fU^er ift the 

wicked man trembles even in a safe spot : - trembles even there, 
where he is in safety, ©d^tpalbcn f)altm [xif gcmc bort auf, loo 

mettfd^lid^e SSo^ttttitgett fitUi itt Her 9Ul^e mmWU^tt 

SBol^nungcn swallows generally like to dwell in the vicinity of 
human habitations --- where there are. . . 

§ 584 ftluttg. 

To transform the Olrcamstantlal Adjanct of Place into 

a Sabordinate Olaase. 

®cgcn ©onncnaufgang ift Often, ffiilbc SEl^icre l^lten fid^ gc- 
tt)5l^nUcl^ in §dl^lcn auf. ©cr 9ltc^ter bcgab fid^ on ben Dtt be§ 
SSerbrcc^cnS. !J)er ^ro^)]^ct gilt am menigftcn in fetncm 8anbc. Qd^ 
oermette gem bet guten Seuten. Sluf einem unbefteQten gelbe koSd^ft 
fein Som. 

Note. No abridgment possible. 

§ 535« Adverbial Clauses of Time. 

Adverbial Clauses of Time are introduced by the conjunc- 
tions of Time: 

1) The action of both clauses being contemporaneous: 



aU, id when 

xnbeni 



. c^ > while 

tnbe^ 

mal^renb during 



mcnn 



. when, 



while, 



mann 

mie as 

fobalb ate ] as soon 

fobalb [ as, 

a) tOftttt/ matttt denote simultaneity in its widest sense. 
Ex.: ajann ba§ .^erj t)oU ift, (fo) Iduft ber 5I»unb iiber 
ivhen the heart is full, tl\e mouth is overflooded. 



just while, 

. in the moment 

when. 
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Note 1. The subordinate clause standing first, the principal clause 
may begin with fo. In general, the place occupied by the transformed 
member in the principal clause is filled up either by the definite article 
or by an adverb. 

Note 2. JBftttt standing for fattd (if) introduces a hypothetical 
clause. Ex.: ®tb mtr guten ^ein, metttt (fulld) id) auc^ nid)t barum bate 
give me good wine even if I did not ask it. 

Note 3. JESftttt and loiltttt may be omitted, the subordinate clause 
thon assuming the form of a principal sentence in the interrogative form. 
Ex.: $abc t4 bud ^u4 crft burdigcK^cn, baun roid tc^ ^ir mctn Urt^cil 
boriibcr fagcn when I have perused the book I shall be able to judge of it. 
^omntt j^tM, fommt 9lat^ time brings counsel. 

b) To animate speech the conjunctions ^^Itlftttt and tA&*' 
are replaced by ^,Xavm, f(|^Ott" ItHd^^'. Saum ift bet 
©inter Jjoriiber, jo fommen bie @c^n?aI6en guriidf scarcely is 
winter over, when the swallows return, ^oij eripad^te bie 
6rbe J?om ©c^Iummcr nic^t, ba begann e5 fid^ im X^ck gu 

tegen earth was not yet roused from her sleep when in 
the valley everybody was stirring. 

• Mark that in this case the inversion is resorted to. 

c) HdS ((n) when, means contemporaneousness in the past, 
the principal sentence being generally introduced by ia. 
Ex.: ate ftaifer 9totl^6art lobcfam gum l^eiligcn ®rab ge- 
gogen fam, Ha mugt er mit bent frommcn §eer burd^ etn 
®ebitge tpiift unb leer when the worthy emperor Red- 
beard was travelling to the holy sepulchre, he was 
obliged to pass with his pious army through a chain of 
desolate mountains. 

Note 1. The subjects in both clauses being the same, the noun 
stands in the subordinate clause and the pronoun in the principal. Ex. : 
%{^ ^aifer Sf^ot^bart, etc. 

Note 2. ^Id may also indicate that the action of the subordinate 
clause is anterior to that of the principal clause. Ex.: ^I[(§ ©afar beii 
9tubicon fiietf^ritten Iftfttte, murbc cr fiir ctncn '^dw'fi beS ^atcrlanbcwj 
angefc^n Ceasar having crossed the Rubicon was considered an enemy 
of the country. 

* Mark that in this case the pluperfect is used while in the former 
instance both verbs were rendered by the imperfect. 

§ 536« Reduction is effected by the prepositions ^^Ift 
nil/ ill" with an abstract noun formed of the subordinate verb. 
Ex.: 8Qi3 ber ffaifer in bie ©tabt eingog beim ©nguge be§ ^aijer^, 
ba Ifiutete man mit alien ®Iocfen when the emperor made his en- 
trance into the town the bells were being rung. ^J^nbem bie ®ol- 

baten pHhtberten, l^atten fid^ bie ©inmol^ner in i^re SeCer gepc^tet 
3EBfil^renb ber ^tiinberung ber ©olbaten — while the soldiers were 
pillaging, the inhabitants had taken refuge in their cellat?.. 
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2) The action of the Subordinate Clause having occurred 
previous to the action of the principal clause, it is introduced by: 

ate 



when, 

after, 

since. 



I before. 



nac^bcm 
fettbem 
feit 
Ex.: ©ettbem bic Za%t fc^5n finb, bcfinbct fid^ bcr ftrantc beffcr 

ever since the days have been fine, the patient feels better. 

9?a(^bem tc^ xijn Derlaffen l^atte, fel^rtc cr in fein ©tubicrjimmcr iumS 

after I had left him he went back into his study. 

§ SS?* Reduction is effected by the prepositions ff\t\tf 
mifi^\ Ex.: ©ettbem er uii§ befuc^t ffat, fjait xij ifjxi nid^t toieber* 
c^efel^en since he paid us a visit I have not seen him any more = 
®eit feinem 93efu(^e . . . 

3) The action of the Subordinate Clause having occurred 
after the action of the principal clause is introduced by: 

e^e 

m bag ""*''• 

Ex.: O, nlmm bie ©tunbe tvaijx, el^e fie entfd^Iiipft profit by 
the time, before it is gone. Solumbu^ l^atte t)tel gu leiben, el^c ct 
?(mettfa entbecfte Columbus had much to suffer before he discovered 
America. 

§ 538* Reduction is effected by ,,lllir"* Ex.: ©olumbuiJ 

ijatk Dor ber ©utbedung Slmerifa'S t)iel gu leiben. 

4) Contemporaneous actions occurring again are introduced 
by „fo oft — fo oft" as often as — . Ex.: @o oft man baS S3ud^ 
lieft, fo oft entbedt man neue (Sebanlen as often as we read the 
book we discover new ideas in it. They are reduced, by the 
preposition „i)e{". ®etm ofteren Sefen be§ 53uc^e§ by perusing the 
book again we discover in it new ideas. 

§ 539. tibttttg. 
To transform the Circumstantial Adjuncts of Time Into 

a Subordinate Clause. 

©arte bi§ gum aWotgen. SBei Sonnennntergang geniegen »ir 
einen l^errUc^en 2(nblicf. Sflad) "tern ^^gjtxv I'oxweat ©ounenfd^ein. ^ 
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i^Ungc fcl^ren bic ©d^malbcn ju un^ juriicf. Die ®efunbl§cit 
%t man ctft tt?a^renb bcr Sranf^eit. ^ fibcrfluffc »crgig bic 
nen niift ^ptfe bic {Rofcn J?or bcm aSetblii^en. 

§ 540. Adverbial Oanses of Degree. 

Subordioate Clauses of Degree are introduced by the 
junctions: 

a) To denote Effect. 
Princip. Clause. Subord. Clause, 

jo, bag. 

Ex.: ©u fd^rcibft fo langfam, bag J)u tnit Dcincr Mufgabc in 
r ©tunbc nid^t fertig bift you write so slowly, that you will 
have done in an hour. 

b) Disproportion in the Effect. 
Princip. Clause. Subord. Clause, 

gu, afe bag. 

Ex.: Du fd^tcibft ju langfam, afe bag ©u in cincr ©tunbe 
ig fein lannft (fbnntcft) you write too slowly as to be read yin 
hour. 

c) Restriction. 
Princip. Clause. Subord. Clause, 

infofcm, ] ate, 

tnfowett, insomuch, inn?icfcm, 

fotoeit, I in proportion. intt)ictt?ett. 

foDtel. 

Ex.: !Dctn ?tuffa% tft nur infofem gut, ate bic (Scbanlcn batin 
cnttPtdcIt finb your composition is only insomuch acceptable 
the ideas are very well developed in it. ^ber 372cnf(l^ gilt 
Oct SBctt nur fo tjtcl, ate cr fic^ fclbft gcltcnb mad^t man is only 
lied in the world in proportion as he makes the best of 
iself. 

d) Comparison. 
Princip. Clause. Subord, Clause, 

fo, cbcnfo as. ols 

ttne ^ '^' 



as. 
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Note. Th(? subordinate Clause when preceding the principal Clause 
commences with „\o." 

Ex.: 60 ^oc^ cr ftanb, fo ttef tvar fcin fjad his fall was as deep, aft 
his position was elevatf'd. 

e) Correlative Comparison. 
PriDcip. Clause. Subord. Clause. 



% 



% 



the more. 



the more. 

% urn fo, 

jc, J urn bcfto. 

Generally the subordinate clause precedes the principal. 
Ex.: Qc dltcr man mitb, bcfto ccrniinfrigcr n?irb mm the older 

one is, the more reasonable one grows. 

Note. A noun standing in comparison with regard to two qualifi- 
cations, the second aid is preceded by bcnn, in £n<^lish than. Ex.: 
@r ift grdgcr aid ^cnfc^, bcnn M (Staotdtnann he is j^^reater as man than 
as statesman. 

§ 541* Adverbial Clauses of Manner. 

1. Manner without comparison is introduced by ^,iltktllt^^ 

Ex.: ©ic Serd^e flngt il^r 8icb, tnbcm fie fid^ in We 8uft 

f d^lpingt the lark sings its song when soaring up into the air. 

The idea of the Subordinate Clause being denied, 

it is introduced by ^^O^tte H\^, O^ttf {11^ Haj^ llU|f '« 

Ex.: @r iiScrfe^t in§ !J)eutf(l^e, ol§ne bag er jemate in ein 
SBorterbud^ fie^t he tranlates into German without ever 
consulting a dictionary. 

2. Manner with comparison is introduced by: 

Princip. Clause. Subord. Clause. 

fo or alfo. n?ie, fomte 

gletc^nne 
n?ie, tt?enn 
U 

ate ob 
ate menn. 

Ex.: ®ei el^rlic^, wie Detn 9Sater (mar) be honest as your 

father. ®r t^at, ate menn cr rcic^ mSrc he acted as if he 

were rich. 

Note, deduction is seldom resorted to. 



as, 



as if. 
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§ 543. ttbttug« 

Oae of the two Principal Olaases Is to be transformed 
Into a Subordinate Clause of Degree or Manner. 

Die 3ctt ift (ju) foft&ar, (afe bag) bet aSerluft einer aKtnute 
Ifigt fid^ nid^t crfe^cn. Dcr ffnabc murbe gefc^lagen, cr blieb cm 
Sru|}t)cl. !Dic 5Wac^t ift ftocffinftcr, nic^t cinmal ein ©ternlcin ift 
fid^tbar. (®o mie) Die SBlumc menbct fic^ bcm Sic^te gu, unfer §erj 
wirb jU ®ott l^ingcjogcn. SJieIc SKcnfc^cn bcrcuen i^re gcl^lcr, (ol^nc 
t>a^) fie bcffcrn fi^ nic^t. @§ ift fein gabcn fo fcin gefponncn, (bag 
ct nid^t) cr fommt bod^ cnblic^ an bic ©onncn. 

§ 543. Adverbial Clauses of Cause or Reason. 

These clauses may be subdivided into four kinds: 
1. The Subordinate Clause of Cause: 

a. The Real Cause introduced by Itlfit because, as; ittbfitt 
because, as; (ai^^t — baj^ that, and responded to by hii^tX^ 
iaxnm, He^megen. Ex. : SBeil bic fc^onc gfugcnbjeit nie micbetfcl^rt, 
fo folttc fie Jeber treulic^ benu^en as the beautiful time of youth 
never returns, everybody should profit by it. !j)er SDWigig- 

gang t)crfiir3t not^menbig unfet 8cben, inbem er un§ fc^mac^cr mac^t 

idleness must necessarily shorten our life, because idleness 
weakens us. 

b. The Logical Cause generally introduced by ,,5^/ Ittttt" 

as. Ex.: ©cr ^onlc lieg ben ©oftor rufcn, ba cr t^m notl^ig toax 

the doctor was called for, as the patient stood in need 
of him. 

c. The Moral Cause introduced by ,,ltlfU'' because. Ex.: 

^ bin nur gefommen, mctl c§ mir mcin SSatcr bcfo^Icn ^attc I have 

come, because my father ordered me to come. 

§ 544. Reduction is elSected by the prepositions „tl^t^t% 

bet, nnttx, m&, um — miOeit, t^m, and, bur(| '. Ex. : :^d^ 

bin nnr toegett bcS ©efe^lc^ nicinc^ 9Satcr§ gcfommcn. Dcr ^onfc 
licg ben ©oftor m8 ^mi)t t?or bcm 2:obc rufcn (mcil cr . .). ©cr 
aVUtgiggong t^crtiirgt bad Scbcn bed SRcnfd^ huxif ©d^m&d^ung (ba^ 
burci^ — bog). 
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2. The Subordinate Clause of Aim, Purpose: 9B0)tt! 

toofftr? 

They are iDtroduced by ,,il||tnitp t^tl^, UU\ buj^" responded 
to in the principal clause 6ci ..Hatltm^ bajtt^ Htf^^aUi". Ex.: 

^ ^abc Dir ba§ 93uc^ gegebcn, bamit 35u bariu femeft I have 

given you the book, that you may study it. !Dic !B^iete pltb 

bagu ia, bag wir fte benu^en, nic^t abet baju, bag ttnr pc qufifai. 

Note. The responding words in the principal sentence serve to give 
the expression more emphasis. 

§ 545* Reduction is effected by means of the prepositions 

r,$tt/ fftr, megettp urn — toiOeit". Ex. : mx cffen, bamit wir 
leben = mit effen um be§ ?eben§ toiOett. Die)e§ S3u(i^ fott ©it 
Jtttlt SJerfertlgcn jc^riftKc^cr Slrbeiten bienen = foH 3)tt baju bienen, 
bag ©u lemcft fc^tiftlic^e Strbeiten ju madden this book shall enable 
you to do written tasks 

3. The Subordinate Clause of Motive conditional or supposed. 
They are introduced by ^menn, faH§, im ^dH bag, WofeW, 

c§ fei beiin bag. Ex.: fficnn (faflg) c^ ©tr fc^Ied^t crgcl^t, fd^tdfie 

intt in case misfortune should befall you, write to me. SBofetli 

©it tnein SSorfd^lag nid^t gefaCt, tag tnid^ ungcfc^orcn should my 
proposal not please you, let me undisturbed. 

Note. To give emphasis to a condition the conjunction is omitted 
and the construction assumes the form of a principal sentence in the 
interrogative form. Ex.: Sittft bu gortic^rittc macftcn, fo mujt bu ficiWs 
fcitt if you wish to progress, you must bo diligent. Stdnnte man allc^ 
t)orau§miffcn, jo loiirbc man mand)c§ untcr(affcn if one could know all before- 
hand, one would omit many things. 

§ 546. Rednction is not easily effected; the prepositions 
bet, mit, unter, ol^ne, auger may be used to this effect. Ex,: SJei 
8[tttt)iffen]^eit toiirbe mand^eS untetblciben. 

4. The Subordinate Clause of concession introduced by 
the conjunctions: 

ob and), wenn anij, \m anij 
obgleic^, toenngleic^ 
obfd^on, tpennfd^on 
obmo^I, tt)iett)o(}I. 

Obgleid^ mir baS Sid^t gum ®d^en nbt^ig l^aben, fo gibt t& mil 
Z^im, iit be^fclben nid^t bcbiirfen though we want light in order 



I 



though. 
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to see, there are animals that can do without it. SCQenn fc^ou 
ber aKcnfd^ mit SJernunft bcgaSt ift, fo l^anbclt cr bod^ mijt immer 

bonad^ though man is endowed with reason, he does not always 
act up to it. Reduction may be effected by the prepositions 

ttnl^, unntaifittt Ex.: Zxo% fcine^ au^gcbc^nten SBiffen§ fonntc cr 
mir meinc J^agc bennod^ nic^t Seantmorten - - obn?o^I ct cin au§^ 
gebel^nteS SSJtffcn befa§ notwithstanding his universal knowledge he , 
could not answer my question. 

§ 547. ttliitttg. 

To make a Subordinate and a Principal clause of the 

foUonflng sentences 

S:tofe feincr ©^jarfamfeit lann cr boc^ nid^ts l^intcrfegcn. S)tc 
2]^icrc rcbcn nid^t, fie bcnfcn nid^t. ^if crfanntc i^n, cr ftammcltc. 
SBal^re J^cunbc finb cin grogc^ ®ut, c5 gibt bcrcn nur ttjcnigc. ©ic 
§anbe bicncn gum Slrbcitcn. 

§ 548« Abridged Adverbial Clauses. 

Subordinate Clauses may be abridged in twow ays, pro- 
vided they have the same subject. 

1. by dropping the conjunction and subject, and changing 
the verb into the infinitive without or with )|t. 

2. by dropping the conjunction and subject, and changing 
the verb into a participle. 

§ 549. Abridged Adverbial Clauses of Time. 

Clauses imparting the idea of time contemporaneous 
may be abridged by the participle, the other adverbial clauses 
of time may be reduced by prepositions. Ex. : Sief fiS ftei mir 

fiKtrbettletUlp fd^ttcf id^ cin — ate ic^ bicfcS bet mir iiberbac^te — 
meditating on this matter I fell asleep. %IS id^ mcinc S(rbcit 
Wad^te, \piAtt mctn 93rubcr ftlai^icr. (No contraction possible notwith' 
siamding contemporcmeousness, the suhjects being different.) While doing 
my work, my brother was playing on the piano; reduction: 

»a^renb nteincr Arbeit frielte mcln S3ruber. — ©o6aIb er nad^ ^oufe 
tonrmt, iitcrgib il^m biefcn 93rief == nad^ feiner ^\xx^<B\m\t iiber* 

gib . . on his coming home give him this letter. 
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§ 550« Abridged Adverbial Clauses of Manner* 

Those beginiiing with „illhttH'\ purporting contemporaneous- 
ness, may be abridged by the pres. participle. Ex. : ©id^ in 

bic 8uft fd^mingcnb (inbcm fie fid^ in bic 8uft fd^nnngt) jtngt btc 

Serd^e tl^r Sieb soaring up into the air the lark . . . Those beginning 
with ,,ol^ne bag, bag nic^t" drop bag and the subject, the verb 
being placed into the infinitive with ju. Ex.: (gr Utad^t feinc 

?(ufgabc, o^nc bag cr jc fein 2B6rterbud^ bcnufet = ol^nc jc fcin 

SSSorterbud^ 3U benu^en he does his task without ever looking into 
a dictionary. 

§ 55L Abridged Adverbial Glauses of Degree. 

Abridgment is only possible with those preceded by an 
adjective with gtl before it, and introduced by the conjunction 
,;llt$ )l(l^'^ They are transformed into the infinitive preceded by 

„lltlt— Jtt". Ex.: er ift ju fc^mac^, (afe bag) urn ben 93erg 6c* 
fteigen ju fonnen he is too weak to be able to ascend the moun- 
tain. @r ift gu unmiffenb, um biefe Slrbeit gu madden he is too 

ignorant to do this work. 

§ 553« Abridget of Adverbial Clauses Cause or Reason. 

a. Reason. 

They are abridged when the verb may be rendered by 
the participle present, or when they have for copula or auxiliary 

the verb fcin. Ex.: Da ic^ J?on ber Arbeit mflbe toax, rul^te id^ mil 
au§ — bott hex Uxhtit mftbe (fcienb) .... being tired with 
working I rested myself. 

b. Aim, Purpose. 

Subject and conjunction being omitted, the verb is trans- 
formed into the infinitive preceded by )tt or Ittit {II. Ex. : St 

f>at mtd^, bag id^ i^m mein Suc^ He^e = il^ni meill ^Hf JU 

leil^eil he begged me to lend him my book. 3Ran tgt, um gu 
leben; man fcbt nid^t, nm {II effen we eat, in order to live; we 
do not live, in order to eat. 
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c. Condition. 
Abridgment is only possible, when they have fcht for copula 

or auxiliary. Ex.: 9Som ftficrfluffc umgeficn, ift man mcnig gcncigt 

JU atfecitcn surrounded by plenty, we are little inclined to work. 

3[img an 8lt6ctt gcmol^nt, jinbct man ^poA^x ein SScrgniigcn baron. 

Accustomed to labour from childhood, it soon becomes a pleasure. 

d. Concession. 

Abridgment is admitted when the verb may be transformed 
into the pai'ticiple present or when the clauses have fetn for copula 
or auxiliary; the conjunction is retained. Ex. : Obgletd^ Iranf (fctcnb), 

l^ottc et nid^t auf ju atficltcn. Dfigfeid^ mtt ©orgen fam^jfenb, t?CT= 

lor cr fcinc ^ettcrlcit nid^t though struggling with hardships he did 
not lose his good humour. 

Note, The auxiliary verbs of time and mood being scarcely ever 
tamed by the participle in German, they may be superseded, provided 
the sense of the phrase be not impaired. Ex.: Having arrived first juerft 
angefomnten (fcienb). Being obliged to start genot^igt (fcienb) ju l)crrcifen. 
But the phrase : *It being impossible for him to come, he sent his brother', 
is to be rendered by a whole clause, as him is complement and not 
subject. 

§ 553. At the theatre (continued). 

What do you think of the new actress ((5(l^auf^)iclcrtn)? — 
She is very graceful (i}at t)iel ®rajtc), her voice is very sweet 
(Itcfelid^), and her performance natural. — Who acts the principal 
character (f^)iclt bic §au|)troHe)? — Mr. Reed (does), here is the 
hill (St^eatcr jettel). — Thank you, it is well filled (gut 6cfefet). — 
Mr. Turner excels in comedy, but acts (\pidt) very badly in 
tragedy. He has an unpleasant voice, and his action (@))iel) is 
stiff and awkward (fteif unb Hnlifd^), I believe he does not 
know his part; had it not been for the prompter (ol^ne bett 

©ouffleur), he could not have gone on (er tparc ftcdfcn gc6ttc6en). 

— Have you seen the last piece? — Yes, but it was hissed 
(auSgcJ}flffett). I was witness of its fall (id^ war gugcgctt afe e§ 
burci^flcl). — Who is that actress that has just peeped from behind 
the side-scenes (©citcnfcene)? — This is the person who performs 
the second parts (jwcite Ctefel&aberin). — She looks very young, in- 
deed (auSfcl^cn). — It is very warm here, let us go out for a few 
minutes. — Wait a moment till the curtain drops. Hear how 
they applaud! — They applaud Mr. Turner who is a favourite 
of the gallery (8tc6Hng be§ $arabiefe§). — Well, how are yoa 
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pleased with the piece? — The plot is very well laid out {(m^ 
gdegt), the music first rate (ouSgejetd^net), the costumes splendid, 
the decoration beautiful. Last day I had a great treat (®enu§), 
I heard Madam Patty in the Barbier de Seville. — The finsde 
is truly melodious, the ballet is splendid, Miss Taglioni dances 
with great elegance. All has surpassed my expectation (mefate 
Sttoartung ift iifcertroffcn). — The play is finished, the curtain 
dr ops fact). 

§ 554. The Tenses. 

Tenses may by Absolute or Relative. 

§ 555. Absolute Tenses express the difierent moments of 
duration with regard to the act of speech. 

They arc three in number: 

1. The Present, to point out an action coinciding with the 
net of Speech. Ex. : ^ fc^retCe eincn 93rtef. 

2. The Perfect, to announce a fact having passed before the 
act of Speech. Ex.: ^ ^aiz cinen 93ttef gcfd^ricfien. 

3. The Future, to express a fact that will come to pass 
after the act of Speech. Ex.: ^ totxit einen SBttcf fd^tcibcn. 

§ 556^ Relative Tenses point out the epoch of a fact not 
only with regard to the act of speech, but also with regard to 
another action expressed or supposed to have happened. 

They are likewise three in number: 

1. The Imperfect, to point out a fact having happened at 
the same time as another, but previous to the act of speech. 

Ex.: Q^ fd^ttcfi einen Srief, ate ber Sriefttager eintrat. 

2. The Pluperfect, to denote a fact having passed previous 
to the act of speech and previous to another fact that has hap- 
pened. Ex.: ^ ffattt einen 53rief gefd^riefien, ate ber 93rteftr8ger 
eintrat. 

3. The n. Future, to intimate a fact having passed afiier 
the act of speech, but previous to another event that will happen 

Ex.: ^ ttjerbe einen 93rtef gefd§rte6en f)af)tr\, tomn ber Srteftrager 
emtreten wivb. 
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The Moods. 

§ 557« The IndicatiTe and its Use. 

The Indicative simply serves to confinn a fact. It is used: 

a) in principal sentences to denote that a fact is positive. 

Ex.: Sic QSud^er jiitb angefdmmen. 

b) in subordinate sentences to denote a fact held certain 
by him who speaks. Ex.: SDian f)at mir flcfagt, baJ3 bu 

hran! 6tft 

§ 558^ Concord of the Tenses of the Indicative in a 
"Complex Sentence. 

I. Generally Tenses of the same kind combine with each 
other. Thus: 

1. a Present is followed by a Present. Ex.: ^i) Icfc ba§ 

93u(j&, »on ttjcld^cm bu f})rtc^ft. 

2. an Imperfect is followed by an Imperfect Ex.: 6r Ia§ 
ia^ 93ud^, ate xi) M bit toax, 

3. a Perfect is followed by a Present. Ex.: ^ f)Oibt baS 

SBud^ gelcfcn, »on toclc^cm bu frrtd^ft. 

4. a Pluperfect is followed by an Imperfect. Ex.: ^ f)attt 
baS SBud^ gelcfcn, afe bu lamft. 

5. a I. Future is followed by a I. Future or a Present. 

Ex. : ^ toerbc bit ba§ 93ud^ gc6en, tt?cnn bu lommen ttjtrft (f ommft). 

6. a n. Future is followed by a I. Future or a Present. 

Ex.: ^ ttjerbc ba§ ^nS) gclcfen i)aitn, tt?cnn bu fommen luitft (!ommft). 

n. In the Subordinate Clause of a Complex Sentence any 
of the six tenses may occasionally be used, provided its relative 
tenses refer to other relative tenses in a subsequent clause. Ex.: 
Princip. Clause. Subord. Clause. 



AbsoL Tenses. 

ffat Qt\S)xxtitn, 
xoxxi \S)xtiUn, 



voa^ bu tDiflft. 

tt)a§ bu l^a6cn tootttcft ate xS) 6ci bit tvax. 

voa^ bu gctoiinfc^t l^aft. 

' tt?a§ bu gctDiinfd^t f)attt% ate bu mit il^m f^rad^ft. 

toa^ bu toiinfc^en toitft. 

was bu it^otjkn f)aim toirft, el§e bein SBtubctP 
fomtnt. i 
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In indirect speech the first and second persons are 
replaced by the third, the possessive pronoun of the Ist and 
2nd -persons is changed into the possessive of the 3rd person, 
and the verb placed in the subjunctive. Ex.: 

Direct speech aJicin ©ruber fagtc mtr: „^^ ixa mit meincm 

§aufc jufriebcn." 

Indirect speech Wldn 93rubcr fagte mir, bag er mit feiitent 

§aufc jufricben fci. 

In indirect speech the same tenses are to be employed 
as when the speech had been direct, the mood alone changing. 
However, it may be noted that the perfect subjunctive stands in 
the place of the imperfect and pluperfect indicative. 

Direct Speech. Indirect Speech. 

<£r fagtc: „^^ Icfe.'' gr fagte: ,,er lefe/' 

<Sx fagte: „^d^ f)abt gelefen." ®r fagte: ,.er fjcdbt gelefen." 

®r fagte: „^i) twerbc lefeit.'' (£r fagtc: ,,cr tocrbe Icfcn." 

<£r fagtc: „^i) njcrbc gelefcn l^abcn.'' Sr fagte: ,,cr merbe gefefen fjaim," 

®r fagtc: „^i) Ia§, afe . /' ®r fagte: ,,er ffait gelefcn, ate . ." 

€r fagtc: „^i) fjattz gelefcn, ate..''®r fagte: ,,er f)ait gelefcn, ate . ." 

Note. The present and perfect subjunctive having, in several instan- 
ces, the same inflexions as the indicative, they may be replaced, the 
former by the present, the latter by the perfect of the conditional. The 
Germans, however, very often have recourse to that substitution without 
necessity. Ex.: S)aS todren (fcicn) bie $Ianeten, fagtc mir bcr gii^rcr, ftc re* 
gieren ba§ ®ef(^i(I. (Sr fd&rieb mir, fie l^fttten (^abcn) nteinen SBrubcr nid^t gc» 
funben. In the former sentence the form feien is sufficiently distinct, and 
the author has had recourse to to'dxt without necesstiy. In the latter in- 
stance fatten replaces l^aben which may be confounded with the indicative. 



§ 563^ The Tenses of the SabjunetlTe. 

The Subjunctive has four Tenses the use of which de- 
pends on the action of him who is spoken of, that is, on the 
subject* of the principal clause. 

Note, The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are rendered 
by the perfect, as has been explained in the 11 Course. 
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Princip. Clause. Subord. Clause. 



^ ftttc^tetc, 

mx fjatttn gefilrd^tet, 

SBir gliavbttn, 



bag ct niSjt fomme. 

bag cr gelommcn fci, 

bag fie gelommen feien. 

bag er fid^ fieffere, bag er fid^ gcbcffcrt l&abc, 
bag er \ii) beffern mcrbe (I. future by the 
present, II. future by the perfect). 



g 568. The Conditional. 

The meaning of the conditional is a mere supposition, that 
is, a condition made up of two Clauses, the subordinate clause to 
intimate that the fact alleged has no reality, the principal clause, 
to denote that the fact alleged would come to pass, provided the 
condition be true. Ex.: SBenn ba3 ©etter fd^Bn to&tt, fo ginge id^ 
au3 = 'Dad SBetter ift nic^t fd^Bn, begl^att ge^e ic^ nid^t au». 

§ 564. Use of the Conditional. 

The Conditional may be used in principal and subordinate 
clauses. 

In principal clauses: 

a) in sentences containing a desire, a wish the fulfilment 
of which is rather problematical. Ex.: ^liebe ed bod^ 

immer fo. 

b) To express an affirmation or a negation in a polite 
manner. Ex.: !Z)ad (atttt nid^t tva^x feitt ~' !Z)ad (jinttte 
ttjo^l nic^t toaf)x fein. ®ie ^aben fic^ geirrt - ®ie bilrften 
fid^ geirtt l^aben. 

c) To express an affirmation in the interrogative form. 

Ex.: Mxt bag mBglic^? au«fii^rbar? 
In subordinate clauses: 

a) To express an idea that is merely supposed. IJBenn S)U 
©d^ac^ f))ielen fBnnteft, wiirbe ic^ !Dir einc ^artie oorfd^Iagen. 

b) In subordinate clauses beginning with aid tlH^f 019 Uh, 

al9 mnn. Ex.: Xf)nt, ate ob !Cu ^ier ju lg)aufe tt?areft. 

c) In indirect speech when the persons of the tenses of 
the indicative and subjunctive have the same inflexions. 

Ex.: ^t)x wilrbet ^eutc nic^t fommen, fagte !Deln ©ruber. 
(i^X tt^erbet may also \ie \ivft\(i«A.^ 
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§ 565^ Tenses of the Conditioual. 

The Conditional has four tenses the use of which is regu- 
lated by the same laws as those employed in the subjunctive. 

Note 1 . In the subordinate clause the forms of the fatare are gen- 
erally replaced by the present and perfect. Ex.: Senn tc^ gefunb to'dvt, 
toiirbc ic^ ntit cuti^ rcifen. SBcnn i(i^ bag S8u(i^ gc^obt l^ilttc, rotirbc ic^ c« 3)ir 
9efd){(ft l^aben. 

Meaning of the Tenses. 

§ 566. The Present. 

The Present not only expresses what is going on actually, 
but also what is true at all times. Die Q^genb ift bie 3^^^ ^^ 

®aat — bie ©onne fd^eint iiber ©ered^te unb Ungered^te. 

Note 1. The Present is often used in descriptions, in order to 
animate the narrative. Ex.: ©ci biefcm Wnblidc (bcS 99ilren) crgriff allc 
grintnttgc gurcftt; bie einen ftettern auf bie na^cn SBdumc, anbcrc legcn ftc^ 
iplatt auf bie @rbe, a(d toenn fie tobt todrcn, nod^ anberc ntac^en ftc^ jur 
©egcnme^r bereit. 

Note 2. It sometimes stands for the I. future, when futurity is in- 
dicated by the context of the phrase. Ex.: 3^^ Qc^entorQeu; ic^ fc^reibc bolb. 

§ 567. The Perfect. 

1. The perfect expresses an action done in a space of time 
without any reference to another action. Ex.: 9Kan f)at un§ 

afle§ geraubt unb au§ bem Sanbe getrieben. 

2. Thence its use to express an event which we did not 
witness ourselves. Ex.: ©ie finb geftetn nici^t in bet ©d^ule ge^ 
mefen (I have been told so), ©ie toaren geftern nic^t in ber ©c^ufe 

(I did not see you there. 

3. It finds also its place in relative clauses to intimate 
that the action is still continuing. Ex.: Set Ztlt^XCiUpf) ift eine 

Srjinbung, tt?eld^e bie ttjtd^tigften golgen gel^att f)at 

Note. In English the perfect is used in any sort of clauses repre- 
senting an action the consequences of which are still continuing. Ex.: I have 
had my watch these three years. In German such clauses are rendered by 
the present, the preposition fcit or the adverb fcbon replacing the English 
perfect. 1 have had my watch these three years id^ §abc meinc U^r fcit 
(fc^on) brci Qol^ren. 

§ 568. The Imperfect. 

The imperfect being a relative tense has also a relative 
meaning, though used in the principal sentence. Ex.: ©ie tanj* 
ten unb lad^ten (when I was present.) 

3 
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Therefore it is used in historical narratives, the speaker 
being supposed to have witnessed the facts. 

Note, The use of the other tenses is the same as in English. 

Order of Words. 

§ 569« PrlDclpal clause. 

(Most of the Rules for Construction being known, we add 
what would have been premature when explained at once.) 

§ 570« Enlariped sentences with more than one adjunct. 

1. Direct and indirect Objects: 

a) the Dative precedes the Accusative, when the former is 
a person and the latter a thing. 

b) a Pronoun used as complement goes before a noun. 

c) when both objects are pronouns the Accusative goes 
before the Dative. Ex.: 

a) ©cr Secret ^at Hem @d^ii(er eitieti IBerlueiiS gcgebcn, 
Hen @^(er Hem 2)ireftor xjotgefteHt. 

b) Sr ga6 il^m Heti ©rief* 

c) er fagtc e8 M^VX. 

2. With several Circumstantial Adjuncts to a verb 

Time stands foremost^ then follow Place, Manner, Cause, Motive. 

Ex.: ©r ging geftertt mii^ ©rilffet mit feittem ^retntHe 
tuegeit HringenHer (ISefd^fifte unb jur 9{egettttig tioti ^mUietts 
Herl^Stttiiffeti aunitf. 

§ 57L Adjuncts of the Noun. 

1. The adjuncts of the Noun are ranged in the following 
manner. 

a) Interrogative adjective or article, b) Demonstrative ad- 
jective, c) Possessive adjective, d) Numeral, e) Qualificative 
adjective. Ex.: 2BcId^c§ biefcr eurcr fiinf fc^oncn §aufcr ift ob* 
gcbtannt? 

K one of those terms is wanting, the others follow as in- 
dicated. Ex.; ^if ^abe Jltcl \^iVit 93iic^er gelcfcn. 
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2. Subordinate adjuncts generally stand after the Noun. 

Ex.: Dcr 93dr ^attc ben ^a(a{t HeS 3atttl(0tlig« fe^cn tDoBen. 
§ 573^ Adjanets of Adjectives, Participles and Infinitives, 

Adjectives, Participles and Infinitives have their adjuncts 
before them. Ex.: ®e« Colied totttfj. ®e8 Sielftftal^IiS 6cfc^ulbtgt. 

S^mx au^jufii^rcn. 

§ 573« Place of the Ke^ation. 

1. A Negation referring to a Verb in a simple tense is 
placed at the end of the sentence, ^ij fjobt ba§ S5ud^ uiifU 

2. The verb in a compound tense has its negation before 
the participle or the infinitive. Ex.: ^i) iait ba§ 93u(i^ tti^t er= 

l^alten. ®r voxU ba§ Ropier tlid^t l^oleit. 

3. In all other instances the negation is placed before the 
word that is denied. Ex.: Wldn grcunb fann tttd^t frii^cr fom- 
men. ^ij l^abe tlid^t ba§ §au§, fonbern ben ®arten x^etfauft. 

§ 574 Subordinate f lanse. 

1. In a Subordinate Clause the verb stands at the end. 

Ex.: ^i) mx% bag er (uttttttt 

2. Is the verb in a compound tense or a copula, auxiliaries 
and copula occupy the last place. Ex.: ^ ifiixz, bag bein 93ruber 
gefd^tieben f^at 9)?an fagt, bag er fe^r fleigtg ift* 

3. Auxiliaries of Mood in a compound tense or another 
verb in the infinitive accompanying the predicate, have the same 
place as in the principal clause. Ex.: @r fagte mtr, bag er ^Utibt 
lommen mUtn =-^'- ^i) f^aht lommen biiiKett. ©r fagte, bag er 
i^n j^ol^e laufen fel^etl " ic^ t^aht i^n laufen fel^etl. 

4. In Conditional or Concessive Clauses the conjunction 
may be omitted, the phrase then taking the interrogative form 
of a Principal Sentence. Ex.: SBenn er 93u(i^er l^atte "^ ^iiiU tX 
©iid^er, [o n^iirbe er mir ml(S)t lei^en. Dbgleid^ er aud^ x?erf}}rid^t, 
\xS) gu beffem — mug er m^ t^tx^pxti^tn, fo glaube id^ t^m 
bennoc^ nid^t. 

Note. Subordinate Clauses of Time when beginning with, faitltt, 
mii, fli^dtt instead of aO^, are coDstructed in the same manner. Ex.: 
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f^drte man t'(6on (9etuiiiiiirl in ben Stzofen. 



§ 373w A. la a Priaeipal Clause. 

The order of words in the piimapal daoae as keretofcnre 
indicated mav be changed in the fbllowing^ instaHices: 

1. When a stress is laid on the sobjee^ tEie Isd^feer goes 
after the verb, in compound toises after the aaxilianr, die place 
of the subject being filled up by the per& proa. eL Ex: %i 

(a(6e(t Hi Ztt\ e< Dirb nic^t jt^ertm tcBft gefeeteflL 

2. When a tress is laid on the predicate (a piedieatiYe 
verb most be in a compound tensej, the latter begins the elaoae. 
Ex.: ^(eiflHI ift er, af»er er motftt nut trang g cuntiiU L 9crs 
finrtfirm 6at er e^, a6er mirb er eS ont^ die^fiifti ei i ? 

3. When a stress is laid on an object^ direct or indirect 
or on any circumstantial adjunct, it is placed in the beginning 
of the clause, the subject then retreating after the simple v^rb or 
cr^pula, in compound tenses after the auxiliary. £x: ^cffi 
9w| ifobt i(& gelefen. §eute ge^ tc^ flHisieren. 

4. Whenja subordinate clause is placed before the prin- 
cipal clause to which it refers, the subject of the principal clause 

stands after the verb. Ex.: 3S3emi er eS bereut, fo oerjei^' ti| \Sf9BU 

Note. The conjunctions : unb, aber, fonbern, alletn, obet, bcnn require 
no inwrfgion, their place being at the head of the sentence. 

§ 576« B. In a Subordinate Clause. 

1. In concessive clauses beginning with Urtf^ W\t Mill the 

pre^licative adjective immediately follows the conjunction. Ex.: 

SSie gtimigetl er mir voox, meig id^ nur aUebt. S^ie ttehl er ouc^ 
jei, er tft boc^ noc^ gr5ger afe bein 95ctter. 

2. It is the same in correlative comparisons or proportio- 
nal clauses, the comparative always going after jf. Ex.: 3^ 

lirffer bu ftubierft, befto mcl^r gortfd^riltc wirft bu mac^n. 

Note. The direct and indirect object as well as the circmnstantial 
adjuncts may exeeptionally begin or finish the sentence to give the idea 
more emphasis or to better establish the reference. Ex.: 3(^ tocife, bag bu 
f)eutc bcincm ©ruber gegcben !|aft liaiS ©udS, WtXH^t^ cr fo fe^nlidift Dcr* 
langtc. 3d) glaube, \iQ!^ ber 9%ing noc^ ift ait dent Cttfr no^in bu i^n 
geftcxn getegt f)ajt 3^^ glaubc feft, ba% bie 3eit du erlcbcn wirft. 
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§ 577. Place of Subordinate Clauses. 

The natural place of a subordinate clause is to be put there 
where the member transformed into a sentence stood. Ex.: 6t 

arficitct miti Jiem fUbeniieffeti = mm er ju W)mi> gegcffcn fjat 
®§ luirb il^m 6ei fltldtliitter = tomn er 5Su§bauer i)at, gelingen. 

In consequence, there is inversion, if this order be changed. 

§ 578^ Place of the Nonn-Clause. 

1. The natural place of the Noun-Clause when standing for 
the subject, is in the beginning of the sentence. If emphasis is 
required it stands at the end. Ex.: Sag bu gliitflid^ ii% tft 
Tttcin SBerf that you are happy is my work. Inversion: (£§ ift 

mein SBetf, bag bu gliidtlic^ 6tft 

2. The natural place of the Noun-Clause when standing for 
the object, is after its verb. The verb being in a compound 
tense or consisting of an auxiliary of mood and its infinitive, it 
stands before the participle or infinitive; it stands after them 
when emphasis is required. Ex.: Sic SDiotal gcbietct un^, bag 
tt)it SB6fc§ mit ®utem X?ergcltcn morality bids us repay evil with 

good. SWcmanb fann, mag unfcr ift, x?crfc^cnfcn Nobody is allowed 

to give away what belongs to us. Inversion: 9itemanb faitn t)tx^ 

fc^en!en, ma§ unfer ift. 

3. The Noun-Clause representing a dative stands before 
the accusative or accusative clause. In case of emphasis it 
finishes the sentence. Ex.: ®t& beneit, tt?cld§c ficbiirftig finb, bcincn 

If 

Ubcrflug give those who stand in need your superfluity. In- 
version: ®ib bcincn lifcctflug bcncn, todi)t ficbiirftig finb. 

Note, The Objective Clause dependent on an adjective stands after 
it. Ex.: ^6) bin gemtg, bag cr fommt I am sure that he will come. 

4. The Attributive Clause representing a genitive stands 
after the noun which it determines; in case of emphasis it begins 
the sentence. Inversion: Seffcn ©ccfe frci i)On ©C^ulb ift, bcffcit 
©d^Iaf ift rul^ig whose soul is free from fault has a quiet rest. 

Note. A subordinate clause placed within the extent of a principal 
clause, should not cut it into two unequal parts, or stand between the 
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aasiliary and iU participle, Thiu phrases, sach as: (^ ffot, ba| er oon nir 
bfldbtgt morben ift, hefyiuput, or er bf^cmptft, bal er Kx# 9iut Ku^t ^obc, 
tD\thnfy>lt, are incorrect. 

§ 579. Place of tbe AdTerkfad Cbiwe. 

1. Arlverbiai claui^eH should fill up the place of their 
fiub«titute, that i«, after the verb in a simple tense and before 
it in a compound tense. Ex.: fix torn BtfM mtis StffOI = 

oiftu bag uif eS nmgte. Sr ift Bf^nt wtix SSiffoi getommen = 

dx ift O^ne tlafj \di ti lUtlHte^ gefommen. Inversion: er ift 

gefommen, o^ne bag vi) ^ tmigte. 

Nfjln. Tho verb of tbe principal clause being compounded with a 
fM;parable prefix, the circuniHtantial clause is placed after the latter. Ex.: 
iii retftc o^ne mcin Stfjcn fort or reifte ftrt^ #|iie ^|s ii| rd imij^ 

2. An adverbial clause being of some length generally 
finiMhoM the sentence, al it requires more emphasis than the 

rest Kx.: ©r ttug ben ®ieg bat)on, menn oud^ bie ©treitftSftc 
bei> 5einbei8 ben fcinigcn iibetlegm waren. 

Note \. Adverbial ClauscB of Time, Beason, Condition, Concession 
are ^enerallj placed in the beginping of a complex sentence. Ex. : Cbgleid) 
fdn lileid)tftnn ii)m uiele Unanne^miic^feiten jujog, fo moc^te er bo<!^ nur tnenig 
^nftrenauiioen, i^n abjulcgen. 

iVo//? 2, Principal and subord. clauses having the same subject, 
the latter, when beginning the sentence, require the logical subject to be 
placed in them, the personal pronoun being put into the principal clause. 
Ex.; ttdfot wurbc fiir clncn fjcinb \>t^ ^atcrlanbcS crfUirt, ate er ben 
mubifon iibcrfd)rittcn ^atte. ^te <{ifiir ben 9lubtfon iiberfc^ritten ^tte, 
wurbe tt fiir cincn '^mt bcS 93atcrlanbe8 crfldrt. 

§ 580. Punctaatloii. 

The Comma. 

The Rules for English and German punctuation are the 
same, except for the Comma. 

1. Co-ordinate members in a principal sentence, when not 
connected by utttl or fultllll^I — aii attd^^ m^tX — tlfld^ are 

separated by a (Jomma. Ex.: Siid^cr, §cftc, ^betn, !Dintc, atte§ 
fe^ltc bent ©d^iilet. 

Note. The complex members being of a certain extent, the comma 
is used after fdtud^l — aid auil^; tueHer — llddj. Ex.: granfrelc^ ift fo= 
ttJO^l locgcn bcr 5rud)tbarfcit fcinciJ !iianbc8 bcrii^mt, alS auc§ mcgcn beS ©c* 
fd^macfed feiner (Siiimo()ncr. 

2. Principal Clauses are separated from subordinate clauses 
hy a comma, though the lattei be abridged. Ex.: ^ bitte 
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U^, ju fommcn. Qfc^ njcig, bag cr wicber l^tct ift. Set aKcmn, 
n?c^en bu fud^ft, ift fortgcgangcn. 

3. Eliptical phrases in the same sentence have a comma 
between them. Ex.: ®ute ®))rud^c, toeifc Sel^rcn, foil man iifccn, 
nid^t f)Io§ l^oren. ®cfagt, gctl^an. ^n ^af)xf}tit, ba§ fann nic^t fctn. 

Note. A word that makes inversion in the beginning of a sentence 
is joined to it without a comma. Ex.: @r toar franf gemefen, lle|^l|aUi 
mufetc er auf^ Sanb gc^en. 

4. Short quotations, incident clauses, or a word or phrase 
in apposition are separated by a comma, Ex.: „^^ f)xn'\ fagte 

cr, „5u ftcrficn bcreit." (B'6ti)t, ciner ber gropten 3)ic^tcr ©cutfc^^ 
lanbg, ift in ^ranffnrt am 9Kain geborcn. 

§ 58L Use of the Comma before itnti and iitier^ 

1. A comma is placed before UUt^ when it introduces a 
clause with a subject of its own. Ex.: ^atl l^attc ffine 93iici^cr 
x?ergeffcn, nnb Subtpig toax gar nic^t gefommcn. 

2. A comma stands before ollet when the latter joins two 
phrases in opposition with one another. Ex.: ©u iPirft mir ba§ 

93uc^ gcbcn, obcr ic^ fagc c§ bcm 3Satcr. 

It has no comma before it when two words stand for the 

same idea. ®t6 mir bfin ^etietttteffer obcr bctn ^ntjmeffer^ um 

bic SBIdtter biefe^ 93ud^c§ aufjufd^nciben. 

§ 583^ Change of Gennan Ortho^aphy. 

According to a decree of the minister for Public Instruc- 
tion in Prussia the Spelling of several German words has been 
changed. We subjoin the most important modifications. 

1. Spell t instead of tl^: 

a) in the termination tttllt (55ltcrtum antiquity). 

b) in the middle and at the end of the following words and their 
derivatives and compounds: 

ytat counsel (raten, geratcn, tjcrraten, ®crStc, Slatfc^Iag, 
SSorrat, Unrat, ^cirat). 

atcm breath (furjatmig). 

gurt ford. 

®ote Goth (gotifc^). 



=i 
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Sot dirt (fotig). 

got ounce (lotig). 

Wlutt hire (3RtetSmaim). 

SOVut courage (mutij, Xtimit SSd^t, X)eiiiiit). 

5Jlot misery (notig, Ijon noten). 

^ate godfather. 

SHdtfel riddle (ratfd^aft). 

Slot red (rotlic^). 

fRute birch. 

Ungetiim monster. 

SBcrt worthy (unrocrt, ber ©crt, tvntootC). 

2But ftiry (miiten, toiitenb). 

c) in all words having for radical a diphthong, a double vowel 
or an I followed by an f to make the former long: %cai cable, 
!EciI part, 2:cet tar, teuer dear, oertctbigen to defend. 

3. Bpell mis and niS instead of mt^ and tlij^. Ex. : mfe== 
faKcn displease, bcSl^alb therefore, ®Ictd^tti5 simile. 

4. Spell without i: tot dead and its derivations: bet 24)te 
the dead man, tStcit to kill, %otmittt death-bed. 

5. Spell ©tar starling, 8o5 lot instead of ©taat, 8oo§. 

G. Spell Sudfudt cuckoo, Srtac^tigafl nightingale instead of 
«ufu!, 5«ac^ttgal. 

7. Spell nfimlici^ and not ncmlid^. 

8. 33em vhemic court, instead of SSel^m. 

9. ^ron statute labour (froitcn, gtonbicnft) instead of ^TOl^n. 



YOCABULAEY TO THE NARRATIVES. 



DIRECTION, m = masculine, f = feminine, n = neuter. 
St. = strong, sep. = separable, insep. = inseparable. Hf Of Uf 
Hit fat denote nouns with the Umlaut. The first inflexion after a 
masc, or neuter noun denotes the ^enitlTe, the second the nom« 
plural. When omitted, the plural is wanting or like the singular. 
The inflexion after fem. nouns denotes the nominative plural. 
When wanting, the plural is not used. 



^bbittc f. t^un, to ask 
pardon. 

5lbcnb m, c8, c evening. 

^bcnbbrob n, c8, c supper. 

^tigang m, cS, e depar- 
ture, melting. 

5lbrebcn to agree upon. 

^bf(]^euU(6 abominable. 

^bftitnb m, ed, c distance. 

^blDarten sep. to await. 

fider m, 8 field. 

Hi^xt f, n spike. 

M aU. 

Slllcntl^albcn everywhere. 

^Hmdc^tig allmighty. 

^Itcr n, 8 age. 

5lmfcl f, n black-bird. 

^nbltct m, e^, e aspect. 

^nberc^ another thing. 

^InfangS at first. 

5tnfu^rcn sep. to lead. 

fingft f, c anxiety. 

^ngcncl^m agreeable. 

9lngreifcn sep.,st.to attack 

^nfiinbtgen sep. to an- 
nounce. 

^2(nfe^ett sep., st. to look at. 



Slnftrengung f, en effort. 

^Introort f, en answer. 

Slnja^I f, en number. 

dpfel m, d apple. 

Sl^)tetbaum m, S, c apple- 
tree. 

?lrbcit f, en work, 

Slrbeitcn to work. 

^rgfte worst. 

5tnn poor. 

^rmlic^ poorly. 

dft m, e§, e branch. 

Stufbcttjal^ren sep. to pre- 
serve. 

Slufge^cn sep., st. to rise. 

Sluf^altcn Sep., st. to 
sojourn. 

^ufl^dngen st.to suspend. 

5tufrf(^t erect. 

^luffc^Iic^en sep., st. to 
unlock. 

^uftrag m, ed, e com- 
mission. 

^luftragen sep., st. to put 
upon table, to commis- 
sion one. 

Hufjiel^en sep., st. to 
thread. 



Sluge n, e§, en eye. 

SluSbred^cn sep., st. to 
break out. 

SluSeinanberfal^ren sep., 
st. to fly asunder. 

Slugetnanberfc^en sep. to 
expose. 

^uderfc^en sep., st. to 
select. 

SluSfii^rung f, en exe- 
cution. 

2luSgcjTogcn flown out. 

^u^emac^t merben to be 
settled. 

^udfc^en Sep., st. to look 
pale, angry, well. 

UvL^tx outside of, out of. 

^(u^crbem besides. 

^u^ern to express one's 
opinion. 

Slu^erorbentlic^ extraor- 
dinary. 

SluSftcl^e^ Sep., st. to 
suffer. 

toSfto^en Sep., st. to 
throw out, exclude. 

^luSjie^en sep., st. to 
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SBac^ m, e^, e brook. 
©ac^Ictn n, d little brook. 
SBalb soon. 
193angc anxious. 
S3an! f, c bench. 
8(ir m, en bear. 
SBouen to build, 
^auer m, S, n peasant. 
S3aum m, c3, e tree. 
SScbecfen to cover. 
S3eei(en to make haste. 
S3cfc^I m, g, c order. 
Scfinbcn st. to be, to feel. 
S3egegnen to meet, happen. 
S3egc^ren to desire, wish. 
SBe^anbcIn to treat. 
Scgiefeeu st. to water 
Segleitcn to accompany. 
SBc^utfam cautiously. 
S3cibc both. 
SBein n, c8, c leg. 
Qetf^iel n, S, e example. 
SBetlogen to pity, com- 
plain. 
SBefontmcn st. to get. 
S3elicbt beloved. 
SBellen to bark. 
SBeneibcn to envy. 
SScnuf en to make use of. 
^e^acft laden. 
Sergen st. to shelter. 
SBerufen st. to convoke, 
^eforgt managed. 
53ereiten to prepare. 
SBerg m, eg, e mountain. 
S3ef(^tnH)fen to insult. 
SBefd^mu^en to soil. 
S3cflimmt destined. 
SBctcn to pray, 
^ettagen st. to amount to. 
SBetriibt sorrowful. 
&ett n, e§, en bed. 
SSewa^en to guard. 



8emo^nen to inhabit. 

^e^tntngcn st. to conquer. 

SBiene f, en bee. 

^icncntorb m, eS, e, bee- 
hive. 

53ictcn St. to offer. 

©ilben to form. 

^tnben st. to tie. 

SBirfe f, en birch. 

SBirnbaum m, cS, e pear- 
tree. 

l@i@ as far as, till. 

SBIafcn st. to blow. 

^latt n, eg. er leaf. 

S31attlaug f, e plant-louse. 

8Ietben st. to remain. 

^letc^e f, en bleaching. 

^(enben to blind, dazzle. 

SBUcfen to regard. 

SBlifeen to glitter. 

^locfen to bleat. 

©lii^en to bloom. 

S31umc f, n flower. 

SBIiit^c f, n bloom. 

SBlutig bloody. 

SBdcf m, eg, e buck. 

53o^ne f, en bean. 

^raten st. to roast. 

SSrauc^en to want. 

S3raun brown. 

S3rec^en st. to break. 

SSrenn^dlj n, eg, cr fuel. 

SBrctt n, eg, er plank. 

©riicfe f, en bridge. 

SBriillen to bellow, roar. 

33rummen to mutter, 
grumble, hum. 

^rummbdr m, en bear. 

S3runnen m, g well. 

S3ube m, en lad 

©uc^e f, en beech. 

S3ud|el f, n beech-nut. 

QSunt motley, gay-co- 
loured. 



53urf(^ m, en fellow.^ 
Q3itf(^ m, eg, e bush. 
Cufc^ig bushy, shrubby. 

S)a^ n, eg, er roof. 

^ac^g" m, eg, e badger. 

^agegen against this. 

^a^ergerannt sweeping 
along. 

^a^ingletten sep., st. to 
glide along. 

^anf m, eg thank. 

S)Qn!bar grateful. 

^auern to last. 

^aumen m, g thumb. 

^ecte f, en ceiling, cover. 

3)egen m, g sword. 

^ennoc^ nevertheless. 

^i)eg^alb therefore. 

%\d big. 

%\6)\, thick. 

3)ieb m, eg, c thiel 

S)ienen to serve. 

^ing n, eg, e thing. 

^iftelftn! m, en goldfinch. 

3)ocft however. 

S)onnergctdje n, eg rum- 
bling of thunder. 

3)orn m, eg, en thorn. 

3)ort yonder. 

^ran|en out of doors. 

^refd^en st. to thrash. 

^rtngen st. to penetrate. 

^riicten to press, squeese. 

^uden nteber to squat, 

^untm stupid, dull. 

S)ttnft m, eg, e vapour. 

S)ute f, en cornet. 

%\xi6) unb burcft thor- 
oughly. 

^urc^meff er m, gdiameter. 

SDurft m, eg thirst. 
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Sricrcn st. to freeze, 
grifc^ fresh. 
8fro^ gay. 
RrS^li^ gaily, 
fjrttc^t f, c fruit, 
gfrii^ early. 

Srdi^Iing m, c§, c spring, 
^rii^ftiicf n, e§, c break- 
fast. 
^ttc^S m, e3, c fox. 
Surest f fear, 
f^ugbobcn m, § floor, 
gutter n, 3 food, 
giittcrn nourish, feed. 

®abcl f, n fork. 

®acfcrn to cackle. 

®ang m, c§, c walk. 

©dnjebrUft f, c breast of 
geese. 

@Qrbc f, n sheaf. 

©aril n, c3,c yarn. 

©arten m, g garden. 

C?aft m, c§, c guest. 

(iJaftmat)! n, e§, cr ban- 
quet. 

®cbdubc n, c§ edifice. 

®cburt§tag ni, e§, c birth- 
day. 

©cfoUcn St. to please. 

©cfongcn caught. 

©efiubcr n, § plumage. 

®cf(ogeu flown. 

Ocfricrcn st. to freeze. 

®cgcnb f, en country. 

©cgcniibcr opposite. 

®c()5ren to belong. 

®clb yellow. 

®clbfc^liiffclm,§ cash-key. j 

©cicgcnfjcit f, cii occasion. 

QJcHonb yelling. 

&elmgcii st. to succeed. 
Qfcmcin common. 



Qicmcinbcl^awg n, c§, cr 
house of the comma- 
nitv. 

®cmiife n, d vegetables. 

©cniefecn st. to enjoy. 

©cric^tet directed, turned. 

®crn willingly. 

(^craufc^ n, c§ noise. 

®cfang m, c8, c song. 

QJcfd^aft n, e§, c business. 

®cfd)dftig busy. 

®efcflc m, n f fellow. 

©cfc^irr n, c§, c vessels. 

©cjc^acbtct settled. 

©cfc^olten scolded. 

@)eic^imnb fast. 

®cftQlt f, en form, shape. 

®efponneii spun. 

©cftartt fortified. 

©cftraucft n, e§, er copse. 

®cjunb healthy. 

®efuiib^cit f, en health. 

®ct(}ior n, c§ animals. 

®C!t)n(}rHcI)mcn st. to per- 
ceive. 

©ciUQ Itig powcrf ul,strong. 

©ciDnffcr n, e§ waters. 

(Sciuittcr n, § thunder- 
storm. 

®cn)ol}nIidi ordinarily. 

©ijtig poisonous, virulent. 

©iefefdnnc^cu n, 3 water- 
ing-pot. 

©Idiijciib bright, splen- 
did. 

©latt smooth. 

GJIaubcu to believe. 

QJIcic^ equal, like. 

Q5Icid)cn st. to resemble. 

©olbfdfcr m, § golden 
beetle. 

&xa\ m, en count. 

(i}ra§ n, c§, cr herb, 
grass. 



©raSbfatt m, c§, er grass- 
loaf. 

®xa^mMc f, en grass- 
hopper. 

®rQU gray. 

®raiq)c f, en pealed grain. 

QJrat)itdtH4 solemn. 

®ritte f, n cricket. 

®r66c f» en greatness, size. 

®rttnb m, e§, e ground, 
reason. 

®iiui green. 

®ruje f, en gruel. 

©riiBen to salute. 

Q^ucfen to peep, look. 

^aax n, c§, c hair. 

§aarflcin to know the 
short and long of. 

$ag m, c^, c haw, hedge. 

^a^n m, e§, e cock. 

^alm m, eS, c stalk. 

$alg lU) c^, c neck. 

^altl stop! 

fatten st. to stop, to 
keep. 

^anh f, e hand. 

fpnnfl'amcn m, § hemp- 
seed. 

$afc m, en hare. 

^d^c^en m, g little hare. 

§Qfclftaubc f, n hazel- 
tree. 

§afonpanicr crgrcifen to 
take to flight. 

§d6Iic^ ugly. 

§aucn st. to hew, strike. 

$aut f, c skin, hide. 

§cbon st. to lift. 
I §ecfe f, eu hedge. 

^ecrbc f, en flock. 

Apcgcii to take care of. 
\'^^WV t\jLQre yonder! 
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§cibclbccrc f, en heath- 
berry. 

§cimfc^rcn to return. 

§cim!unft return. 

ipcifet c§ the question is. 

§citer gay, serene. 

^cijbar that may be 
heated. 

.5>eijen to heat. 

^clfcn to assist. 

^cll clear, light. 

§elm m, c§, e helm, helmet. 

^lerauSfommen to come 
out. 

§crbft m, c§, c harvest, 
autumn. 

^erflicjen st, to flow 
hither. 

^ergcbaut built here. 

^errlic^ magnificent. 

^crrjc^aft f, en masters. 

^eruntcrl^fingen laffen to 
let hang down. 

$eriiber unb ^iniiber gcl^cn 
to pass and repass. 

©eruntergleiten st. to glide 
down. 

§crjen^Iuft to one's 
heart's content. 

§ierQU§ from this. 

§inimcl m, § sky. 

§immclblau sky-blue. 

§inauStaumeln to reel, 
tumble out. 

©intcrbein n, §, e hind-leg. 

©intcrfttfe m, c§, c hind- 
foot. 

^inttjerfcn st. to throw 
down. 

^trfd) m, c^f c stag. 

5>irt m, en shepherd. 

^Of m, t^f e yard. 

©offen to hope. 

^of ^unb m, eS,e watchdog. 



igofratl^ m, eS, e aulic 
counsellor. 

ipB^Ie f, n cavern, cave. 

§6^e f, n height. 

§oIen to fetch. 

§0(j n, t^, e wood. 

§onig m, § honey. 

^5ren to hear. 

§0rn n, c§, cr horn. 

§orniffc f, n hornet. 

^o{e f, n breeches. 

§ofentafcf)c f, n breeches- 
pocket. 

§tt^n n, e§, er fowl. 

§iif)ner^au§ n, e§, cr hen- 
house. 

§ugcl m, § hill. 

§iitten to wrap (up), en- 
velop. 

§unb m, eg, c dog. 

§iipfcn to hop. 

^vLihcm^t f, n brim of 
the hat. 

§iiten to guard. 

Snl^alt m, 8 contents. 
SntDcnbig inside. 
Snjwifcfien meanwhile. 
Qrbcn earthen. 

J. 

Qarfe f, n jacket. 
Qclger m, § hunter. 
3af)r n, e§, c year. 
Qcboc^ however. 
3od^ yoke. 

a. 

^qI! m, ed chalk. 

^alte f, cold. 

^ammer^crr m, en cham- 
berlain. 

^dmmerlein n, 8 little 
chamber. 



^ampfen to fight. 

^aninc^en n, § rabbit. 

^artoffel f, n potato. 

^aften f, § chest, box. 

^aufcn to buy. 

^Qum scarcely. 

^c^rcn to torn. 

^eifcn st. to scold. 

^eim m, c§, e germ. 

^ern m, c^^, e kernel. 

^ernobjt n, ed kernel- 
fruit. 

^ctte f, n chain. 

^irc^e f, n church. 

^irfc^e f, n cherry, 

^irfd^enbaum m, e8, c 
cherry-tree. 

^iappcxxo\^ f, n corn- 
poppy. 

^Icibung f, en clothes. 

^lettern to climb. 

^lug wise, intelligent. 

^nabe m, n boy. 

^nacfcn to crack. 

^nadttDttrft f, e sausage. 

^nec^t m, e3, c domestic. 

^nie n, eg, e knee. 

^no§))e f, n bud. 

^nurren to growl, gnarL 

^oc^en to cook. 

^ol^I m, cS cabbage. 

^6nig m, e3, c king* 

^iJniglicf) royal. 

^0))f m, eg e head. 

^5rb(i§en n, § little. panier. 

^orn n, e8, er corn, grain. 

^ornblume f, n blue- 
bottle. 

^'6xpn m, 8 body. 

^oxpnlxdi bodily, cor- 
poral. 

Soften to cost. 

Soften to taste. 
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Ihragcn m, d collar. 
5hrd^e f, n crow. 
I^ra^cn to crow, 
^aut n, c^, er herb, plant. 
I^raflc f, n claw, 
^rcibc f, chalk, 
^iet^cn to creep. 
^icQ m, c§, n war. 
^ubifmcile f, n cubic-mile. 
^nd^cn in, 3 cake. 
Stud^e f, n kitchen, 
^ild^cnofen m, § kitchen- 
oven, 
^gcl f, n sphere, bullet. 
5ht^ f, c cow. 
^ufuf m, 3, c cuckoo, 
^unbfc^after m, S spy. 
^Unft f, c art. 
^iinftig future. 
iJutJci^e f, u coach. 

8. 

fiac^cn to laugh. 
Sanb c, eg, er land. 
Sattbtnann m, § peasant. 
Sangen to put into. 
Sanjc f, tt lance, spear. 
2a<)^)cn m, § rag, duster. 
Sdrtncn to make a noise. 
Saffen st. I)cruntcr to let 

down. 
2aft f, en charge, load. 
Saub n, eS foliage. 
Sduf m, c8, c course, race. 
Sattjiuc f, n avalanche. 
Secf cu fid) to lick one's self. 
Seer empty, void. 
Segcn fid^ to lay one's 

self down, 
ficl^rc f, n lesson, 
fic^rcu to teach. 
Scib m, c§, er, body. 
Jdcibc^haft an^ with all 
one's miff hi. 



Seiben st. to suffer. 

2etntt)anb f, linen. 

Serene f, n lark. 

Sefen st. ouf to gather. 

Sicutc plur. people. 

2icb gettjiimcn st. to be- 
come fond of. 

Sicb n, eg, cr song. 

fiicgcn st. lie. 

Silie f, n lily. 

Sinfc (©anb) left. 

Soc^ n, eg, er hole. 

fiuft f, e air. 

fiuft f, e desire, wish, 
inclination. 

Suftig gay. 

^ladji f, c force power, 
^^agb f, e maid. 
SDlaf^Un to paint. 
3)IqIj, c, eg, malt. 
Wlan6) ciner many a one. 
^Jlaiid^eg many a thing. 
Mantel m, g cloak. 
^Kaftbaum m, eg, tt mast, 
^dfeig moderate. 
^Qtro]e m, ett, seaman. 
3Kaucr f, tt wall, 
^dul n, eg, cr mouth 

(animal). 
mauldjcn n, g little 

mouth. 
3Kaug t, c mouse. 
SDJcer n, eg, ti sea. 
UicI}! n, eg flower. 
2Wef)rcrc plur. several. 
JJlnk f, n mile. 
2Wcincn to mean, think, 
^ciftcng mostly. 
3J?enfd^ m, en man. 
^i(btf)Qtig charitable. 
^Hfegcfcfiicf n, eg, e mis- 

foiU\i\o. 



V^itbringcn sep. st. to 
bring with. 

SD'^onat m, eg, c month. 
, ^iicfe f, n gnat. 

SRii^Ic f, n mm. 
' 'X^unb m, eg, n mouth. 

SKunter brisk, lively. 

SKufeten baran were ob- 
liged to. 
I TJlnif) m, eg courage. 

' 9?QC^eu m, g boat, skiff. 

I 9?acfen m, g neck. 

! 9kc^tlagcr n, g night- 

I quarters. 

, 9?a(6tiDdc^ter m, g watch- 

I man. 

' ^af)c near. 

: 9?dc^ftc m, n neighbour. 

, 9id^rcn to nourish. 

ra^rftoff m, eg, n ali- 
ment. 

9k^rung f, food. 

92agel m, g nail. 

S^ameng by name. 

9?ecfeii to teaze. 
i 9?e^men st. in Slcftt to 
take care. 

9Jeigen fic^ to stoop, bow. 

9?elfe f, n pink. 

S^enncn to name. 
i 9hft n, eg, er nest. 

9?e^ n, eg, c net. 

9?c^topfen n, g steeping- 
: pot. 
' 9?cu new. 

9?oubeIaubt covered with 
leaves. 

9?iebU(l^ nice, pretty. 

92immcrnie§r never. 

9?ot^ f, necessity, need. 

9iotftig necessary. 
s/^vS^i 1^ ^ nut. 



c. 

Obcn above. 
Obeifiai^e f, II surface. 

Ofiftbaum m, ti, n frnit- 

Obft^Drtc f, n sort of fruit. 
0<^3 m, ra 01. 
Ofen m, B oven, stove. 
Offcnfiotcn to reveal 
Deffcntlii^ publicly. 
Ocffncn to open. 
Orbcntli(^ properly. 
Ortmung f, en order. 
O^ n, €3, en ear. 
Opfetn to sacrifice. 
Oct m, ti, tt spot, place. 



^oat n, fd a pair, couple, 
^nlaft n, ci, c palace, 
^onjer m, #coatotmiil. 
^clj m, ci, n fur. 
^jannc f, n pan, copper. 
Wi\m to whistle. 
¥frrb n, tH, c horse, 
^flegcn to take care of. 
^flQttcn to gather, pluck. 
Wlig in, fB, c plough, 
^folc f, ti paw, claw. 
3iFSI(^cii n, S littlo paw. 
^iden to pock. 
¥lt6 m, c8, c place, room, 
igolflcrn to bolster, stuff. 
$Ta(f)tig magniticont. 
SSrobc t. It trial, proof, 
^liigcln to beat. 
$ubelm, 3poodle,barbot. 



Ouabiatmcile f, it square- 

Oual f, in tormoQt. 
0uc[[e f. It spring. 
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K. 

Slahe m, n raven. 
9Iaui4 m, tB amobo. 
9iat^ m, ci counsel. 
Stauf) rough. 
StSuciicm to perfume, 

bum incense. 
Wt*t right. 
^tiftt (:^nb) right. 
att^lS on (to) the right. 
91cb«i to speak. 
SBtflfl f, n rule. 
tRcgen m, 3 rain. 
Wcgen Ii<^ to move, stir. 
9)e^ n, ti, t roe. 
Steibcii to rub. 
3}ci| mature, ripe. 
fflcifjf f, n rank, file. 
Mctfen to travel, 
SlciteTSTnci^t m, ci, c 

groom. 
9)inb n, c9, €t ox, kine. 
Sliefein purl, gargle, 
fflippe f, 11 rib. 
Sttttcr m, B knight 
9todta[d)e f, ii coat-pocket, 
ffloggen m, B rj-e. 
Wpggcnnie^l n, 8 rye-flour. 
mi a, c9, t steed. 
SRog^ar n, cS horse-hair. 
9)ot^ red. 
mttfUi^ reddish. 
Sludfii m, B back. 
Wiidle^ f, return. 
3)ubct n, B oar. 
3tu^ f, rest, repose. 
31u[cn to call. 
ERumpI m , cB,c tTunk,body . 
ERunb round. 
Stiiftung f, en armour. 

j eabtl m, B sword. 
1 €a<^ f, n thing. 



Sift f, c9, e juice. 
©oftig juicy. 
Sagcn to say, tell. 
Samcn seed. 
@ammcln to gather. 
@aubcr neat, tidy. 
■Snufi'ntodrink(aQimalB), 
63ugct^iei mammifer. 
®<^ar f, en troop, crowd. 
6i^a| s, tB, n sheep. 
@^ttjg shadowy. 
Si^urn to contemplate. 
®^te f, n scissors. 
Sifiibt f, n window-pane. 
@<^eltcn to scold. 
@^intl m, S stool. 
€(!^en(en to present 
<S(^eune f, n shed, barn. 
®4iifen auB to sent out. 
@[^i(b n, cS. t shield. 
SdiilbRHK^c f, n sentinel. 
®ibitim st. fe^l to miss. 
St^iff n, ti, t ship. 
€(^immcr m, B glimmer, 
®<^lailt f, en battle. 
@(^laf m, ti sleep. 
©^lojEn at to sleep. 
@d|liifcc m, B sleeper. 
Sdilag m, ti, c blow, 

Sdilaflen st to strike ,beat 
@(^[ange f, n sorpent. 
©(felon sly. 

Qdllcpptn to drag, draw. 
@iiltiiiett St. to glide, 

crawl. 
ec^litttn ro, i sledge. 
S^litttnfaCircn to ride in 

a sledge. 
Sil)Ij[t[ciiiili iii,cB, cskato. 
€i^(«g n, cB, tt castle. 
@c^iupfen auB to slip. 
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'Bdmtdtn u> u.st>;. trv. 

8<4tneid)In m, ^ flatterer. 

Cd}mcl)en to mfrlt. 

64meri( rn, cd, en pain. 

34nictter(inq m, 9, e 
brjtt«;rH>'. 

3d)mu(f rn, ed, c orna- 
ment, finery, 

B^miiden U) ornate. 

Sconce m, $ snow. 

3<4necbc(fe f, n j;now- 
cover. 

Sc^nectngnn m, cd, cr 
nnov-man. 

Bd^ncU swift, rjuick. 

Sc^ncibcn st. to cut. 

6(^nur f, cii string, cord. 

Scftdn fine, pretty. 

©(^iJn^cit f, en beauty. 

@4i>o6^iinbcf)cn n, « lap- 
<lo^'. 

£4ranf n, ti, c press. 

Scftranfc f, n barrier, 
fence. 

Scf)rccf(t(^ dreadful. 

©cfjrcicii 8l. to cry, shout. 

^c^ubfaren ni, d wheel- 
barrow. 

Sc^ulc f, n school. 

®c6iilcr in, d scholar. 

@d)u(^au$ n, c$, cr school- 
houKO. 

8c^uli^imnier ii, d class- 
room. 

8d)ultcr f, n siiolder. 

8(l)uppo f, n Bcalo. 

'£(l)iiri'ifcn n, ^ pokor. 

8ct)iiffcld)cii n, $J litilo 
dish. 

8d)iittc(n to shako. 

(5d)iiljcii to protect. 

8d)tua(^ woak, fool)le. 

(Bd)W0mmmf clJ,c sponge. 
Sd)ivan,] nif r^, c tail. 



BdinHinn m, ed, e swarm. 

3d)iDdrmen to swarm 
amble, 

B<4nMQen st. t<> 3 well. 

'BdfixKxl n, el^, cc sword. 

B4n>io()nrt#4ter f, 'laugh- 
ter inlaw. 

B^roimmcn st. to swimm. 

ed^tDimm^t f, e web. 

B^.'uingcn st. to swing. 

Bee m, C9, en lake. 

Seil n, cd, e rope. 

Beite f. n side. 

£cfren to put. 

Beufjjeu to sigh. 

Sicg m, c4, c victory. 

BingDggel m, e singing- 
bird. 

Bijcn St. to sit. 

Bold) such. 

Sommertag m, ed, c 
summer-day. 

Bonbcrbar strange. 

Bonne f, n sun. 

Sonncnftra^l m, §, en 
8un-])eam. 

gorge f, n sorrow. 

Borgcn to take care. 

Bpalten to split. 

©panncn to strain, 

stretch. 
' B^argel m, 3 asparagus. 
' ©pdt late. 

! B^)ajiergang m, c§, e walk. 
I Bpcc^t ni, §, c woodpecker. 
I ©^)cifcjat m, § dining- 
room. 

©pcrrcu auf to open. 
j B^)ic(cn to play. 
; ©picgcl^cn limpid. 

@^)ic{j m, e3, e spit, broach. 

®^)innrdbd)cn n, 3 spin- 
ning-whool. 



Bpiigc f, n polotj head. 

Bptfen to point. 

^pzidita St. to speak. 

Bpringcn st. to jump, 
spring. 

8prnng m, ce, c leap. 

Spute f, n spool, bobbin. 

6tgbt f, c town. 

BtgD m. c§, e stable. 

Btgmm m. c^, c stem, 
trunk. 

Stange f, n pole. 

Btec6en st. to prick. 

Bteigen st. to go up. 

Bte^ti St. to stand. 

Btembilb n, c§, ct con- 
stellation. 

Bter^ m, ed, e tail. 

Bticft m, cS, c prick, sting. 

Btiefmutter f, mother- 
in-law. 

Btier m, eS, e bull, ox. 

Btimmc f, n voice. 

Bt^d m, ed, e the stick. 

Btbrcn to disturb. 

Btraje f, n street. 

Btrauc^m, ed, cr shrub. 

Btreden to stretch. 
: Btrcucn to strew. 
I Btriden to knit. 
I Btridjeng n, ed, e knitting 
j apparatus, 
i Btro^mann m, c^, er man 
' of straw. 
' Btrbmcn to stream. 
: Bud^cn to seek. 

Bummeu to hum. 

BiiJ sweet. 

Stafcl f, n table. 
Stag m, e§, e day. 
Stannenbaum f, c8, c fir- 
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Xnn^cii to dance. 

Xapjcr brave. 

Xafdic f, n pocket. 

Xnubc f, n pigeon. 

Xaubcnf^lag m, c8, c 
pigeon-house. 

Xaubd)cn n, § Uttle 
pigeon. 

Xcic^ m, c3, c pond. 

%ip^\6) m, §, e carpet. 

%i^al n, c§, cr valley. 

XijQii ra, c§, c part. 

XijM^t foolish. 

Zi^Utm m, c^, e tower. 

Xylite f, n door. 

Xifc^ m, c§, c table. 

2^obt dead. 

Xobtgcjc^Iagen killed. 

Xrabcu bnoon to trot off. 

Xragcu st. to carry. 

Xrcffcn St. to hit. 

Xrciben st. to drive. 

Xrctbrctt n, cS, cr tread- 
board. 

Xrcu faithful. 

Xrillcvn to warble. 

Xrinfcn st. to drink. 

Xrocfon dry. 

Xropi m, c?, c fool. 

Xttc^ n, c^, cr cloth. 

Xiicfjtig properly. 

Xulpc f, n tulip. 

Ucbel bcfonimcn st. to 

come off badly. 
Ucbcrfticucn to overstrew. 
Ujcr n, g bank, margin. 
Umgcbcn st. to surround. 
Umfe^rcn to return. 
Umfoiift in vain. 
Umpfdigcn to plough up. 
Unannc^mlicftfcit f, en 

unpleasant things. 



Unbc^aart hairless. 

Unbefonnt unknown. 

Unbcrufcn uncalled for. 

Unbcfc^rciblid) indescrib- 
able. 

Uncurl ic^ dishonest. 

Uncrnjortct unexpectedly. 

Ungc^cucr n, S monstre. 

Ungojunb unhealthy. 

Ungcjogcn illbred. 

UitgODQJc^cu unwashed. 

Uiigliicf n, c^ misfortune. 

Ungiinftig unfavourable. 

Unfterblid) immortal. 

Unterridjt m, § instruc- 
tion. 

Untcrrid)tet instructed. 

UntctJucgS on the way. 

Unoerjagt undaunted. 

UuDorfic^tigcrmcilc inad- 
vertently. 

SScrac^tct despised. 

53crdnbcrung f, en change. 

$crbanncu to banish. 

SScrborgen hidden. 

'Bcrborbcn st. to spoil. 

93erbicncn to gain, de- 
serve. 

^crgcffen st. to forget. 

SScrglcic^en st. to com- 
pare. 

SBergniigcn fic^ to amuse 
one's self. 

Ccrjogcn to drive away. 

SScrlangcii to demand, 
desire. 

SScrlicvcn st. to lose. 

Cerncl^mcn st. to hear, 
perceive. 

$er(ammc(n to assemble. 

SScrfc^en st. to provide. 

53crfc^icbcn different. 



«crf*iebcn^cit f, diffe- 
rence. 

SBcrfc^ioeigcn st. to keep 
secret. 

SBcrftofecn st. to repudiate. 

93ert^ilcn to distribute. 

SSerttJonbcIn to transform. 

SScrwelfeu to fade. 

SSertDunbcn to wound. 

SBcrmunbcrt astonished* 

SBic^ n, cS cattle. 

JBic^juc^t f, breeding of 
cattle. 

^icHcic^t perhaps. 

93icrfii6ig quadruped. 

$icrt()a(b three and a 
half. 

^Ite§ n, oS, c fleece. 

$0gcl m, d bird. 

^orbcifa^ren st. to pass 

by. 

SSorfall m, S, c occurrence. 
53orjiigIic^ priacipally. 

©QC^c ftcftcu to be on 

guard. 
Soc^fcn st. to grow. 
2Bagen c§ mit S-manbcm 

to venture to attack one. 
©agcn m, § carriage. 
SBd^rcnb during. 
SBa^rfc^cinlic^ likely, 
©affcn plur. arms. 
SBalb m, c«, cr forest. 
Sanb f, c wall, 
©onbcvcr m, ^ traveller. 
SBartcn to wait. 
Seben st. to weave, 
^cber m, ^ weaver. 
SBcc^fel m, 8 charge. 
$Sc(fen to awake. 
2Beg m, c8, c way. 
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?Be§rcn to dofond one's 
self. 

S3cgf(^Ie))))€n to drag 
away. 

33cgtraflcn st. to carry 
away. 

©die f, while. 

3Bcid) ge^jfliigt properly 
ploughed, 

5Scici§t^ier n, cS, c mollusc. 

:©cincn to weep. 

3BelIc f, n vague. 

fSci^cn m, S wheat. 

^Bcijcnmc^I n, c8 wheat- 
flour. 

SBcnbung f, en turn. 

©crfjcug n, c3, c instni- 
ment. 

fBcrg m, e§, c tow. 

?Bcrt^ m, c§, c valour. 

38cttcn to bet. 

SBcttcr n, 8 weather. 

38i(^t m, t^, c whight. 

SBidcIh envelop. 

9Bibbcr m, § ram. 

Sicbcr again. 

©icQC f. n cradle. 

38iefe f, n meadow. 

©inben st. to wind. 



?Bintcr m, 8 winter, 
©intcrfaat f, winter- 
seed, 
^trflid^ indeed, really. 
SBifcfjcn to wipe off. 
W\^ m, eS, c wit. 
^D^( well. 

3Bo^lfci§mcdtcnb tasteful. 
3Bo^nung f, dwelling. 
3B0l( m, c«, c wolf. 
3BdI!cftcu n, 8 little cloud, 
©uubcrn fief) to wonder. 
$3itnfc^cn to desire. 
Siirjclc^cn n, d little root. 

3clt)Icn to count. 

3a^n m, c8, c tooth. 

Qattfen to quarrel. 

3angc f, n tongue. 

3appc(n to struggle, 
sprawl. 

3cirt tender. 

3auberfraft f, c witch- 
craft. 

3ciun!6nig m, 8, c wren. 

3c^c f, n toe. 

3cic^cn n, 3 sign. 

3ci9eu to show. 



3cit f, on twrbringen st. 

to pass one's time. 
3ctbrcci§cn st. to break. 
3ctrcijcn st. to tear. 
3en:inncn st. to melt 

away. 
3crtretcn st. to crash. 
3icl^cn st. to draw. 
3telen to aim. 
3imTncr n, g room. 
3immcrbccfe f, n ceiling. 
3itternb trembling. 
3udcn to palpitate. 
3uftlnft f, c futurity. 
3u9C^en st. to happen. 
3ugreifcn st. to snatch at. 
3ufallig per chance. 
3ugct^an devoted. 
3upfcn to pull, twinge. 
3ufammcn together. 
3ufammenbcrufcn st. to 

assemble. 
3ufammcnroIIcnto roll up. 
3ufammenftiir5en to fall 

in. 
3u[(^auer m, 8 spectator. 
3)Deig m. c^, c branch. 
3roitfc^crn to warble, 

twitter. 



Errata. 



Page, Line from 



{ 



aboye 
below 



VIII . . 7, fteZ., he read the. , 

61 . . . 8, ab.f skiUful, read skilful. 

90 ... 16, al)., woot-cut, read wood-cut. 

94 . . . 5, belf feminin, read feminine. 
108 . . . 16, ab.f Mote, read Note. 

117 . . . 16, bel., hut, read but. 

118 . . . 19, ab,, hasset, read has set. 
121 . . . 10, ab,, veal, re(zd calf. 

121 . . . 18, bel, park, read pack. 

228 ... 13, ab., permitted, read permitted. 

253 ... 14, ab., Umlaut, read W)iani. 

256 ... 19, ab., articles, read article. 

256 ... 14, bd., formed nouns read nouns formed from. 

270 ... 15, ab., de, read the. 

319 . .17, ab., twow ays, read two ways. 

320 ... 14, bel., Abridget of Adverbial Clauses, read Abridged Adverbial 

Clauses of Cause . . . 
342 ... 7, ab., ter in-law, read ter-in-law. 

Notem Pages 186 and 187 have been wongly plaeed. Page 187 
shovM go before page 186. 




